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PREFACE 


The editor has taken some liberties in rephrasing the Resolutions of 
the Colloquium as they were actually approved and the reports of 
the several committees as they were actually presented. He hopes, 
however, that he has accurately judged the consensus of the partici- 
pants and that the text here presented will reflect without distortion 
their intention. These notes have been circulated among them, and 
in their present form the Minutes and the Resolutions have been 
found acceptable. 

The manuscripts of the papers approximated in varying degree 
the practices for the transcription of Mycenaean texts eventually 
recommended by the Colloquium and here presented in the Appendix. 
The introduction of the changes proposed seemed proper to the 
publication of the proceedings of the Colloquium, and, with certain 
exceptions which were suggested by the tenor of the papers, this has 
been done. The Colloquium's deferment of a decision on the use of 
scriptio continua (see p. x4) in place of the traditional hyphenation 
has made such use optional. The editor has chosen to retain or rein- 
troduce hyphenation in this publication. The use by preference of 
the identifying numbers of signs rather than their conventional 
transcriptions is naturally always acceptable, and H. Geiss has 
taken this option throughout, and others on occasion. For theideo- 
grams, the resolutions of the Colloquium permit the use of a com- 
plete Latin word rather than its standard abbreviation, and the 
editor has taken this option throughout, assuming that familiarity 
with the whole word will be useful when it is abbreviated. M. Lang 
chose for convenience of calculation to replace the exact text of 
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fractional quantities by their reduction to varying numbers of a 
single measure of the series, and M. Lejeune has chosen to represent 
quantities by their modern equivalents, as estimated by Ventris 
and Chadwick. In some cases the colloquist has suggested values 
for phonetic signs or ideograms differing from the conventional 
values recommended by the Colloquium. For phoneticsigns, such 
alternate values, whether essential to the argument or not, have 
been placed with a question mark in parentheses following the sign's 
number or conventional value. For ideograms, such suggested alter- 
nate values should of course not be printed with the mark of the 
conventional transcription, that is, small capitals. They have, there- 
fore, been placed in italics with an initial capital, and left in the 
vernacular, with a reference to the sign's number or conventional 
value. 

It remains only to thank the many who have contributed to this 
volume. First in order come the colloquists themselves, for without 
their papers the record of the Colloquium would be a thin volume 
indeed. Next come those who have, through their active support 
and encouragement, made the Colloquium and the publication of 
its proceedings possible, including the American Council of Learned 
Societies, the Research Committee of the University of Wisconsin, 
the Johnson Foundation, which in addition to its many services 
before and during the Colloquium has provided a. subsidy to assist in 
the publication, and the University of Wisconsin Press. 

For permission to reproduce illustrations we thank the Princeton 
University Press, Macmillan & Co., Éditions Ides et Calendes, the 
British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara, the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London, the Archaeological Institute of America, and 
the University of Cincinnati. The photographs and plans illustrating 
Mycenaean highways were provided by W. A. McDonald. 


EMMETT L. BENNETT, JR. 
Madison, Wisconsin 
July, 1962 
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Part I 


MINUTES 
RESOLUTIONS 


MINUTES OF THE 
COLLOQUIUM 


The first meeting in this series was the Colloque International sur les 
Textes Mycéniens which met at Gif-sur-Yvette, 3-7 April 1956, un- 
der the presidency of M. Lejeune. The 2? Colloquio Internationale di 
Studi mino-micenei met at Pavia, 1-5 September 1958, at the initia- 
tive of Piero Meriggi and under the presidency of Pierre Chantraine. 
In the course of the year 1960 Marshall Clagett, director of the Insti- 
tute for Research in the Humanities of the University of Wisconsin, 
suggested to Emmett Bennett that a third Colloquium be held under 
the auspices of the Institute. A proposal was eventually drawn up 
for the third International Colloquium for Mycenaean Studies, to be 
held in the Fall of 196r, and this was submitted to the American 
Council of Learned Societies and to the University of Wisconsin. 
Generous support was granted by each of these institutions, and, in 
addition, the Johnson Foundation, of Racine, Wisconsin, offered the 
use of its newly established conference center, ““Wingspread.” 

The initial circular invited the participants to submit written 
communications or summaries of the papers they intended to pre- 
sent, for distribution before the Colloquium. Such communications 
were received from most participants, duly mimeographed, and 
distributed. Proposals for the discussion of the publication of a 
corpus of Mycenaean inscriptions, for revision of the conventions 
for the transcription and edition of Mycenaean texts, and other 
related topics, were received and noted informally as agenda. 

The Third International Colloquium for Mycenacan Studies con- 
vened at "Wingspread," the conference center of the Johnson 
Foundation, in Racine, Wisconsin, from Monday, the fourth, to 
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Friday, the eighth of September, 1961, under the presidency of 
Emmett Bennett. The arrangements for the Colloquium were made 
by Marshall Clagett for the Institute, the University, and the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, and by Leslie Paffrath and his 
staff for the Johnson Foundation. Mrs. Loretta Freiling, of the staff 
of the Institute, was secretary. 


The members of the Colloquium were: 

EMMETT L. BENNETT, JR., Associate Professor of Classics, University 
of Wisconsin, and Institute for Research in the Humanities. 

Jonn L. Caskey, Professor of Classical Archaeology, University of 
Cincinnati. 

JOHN CHADWICK, Lecturer in the University of Cambridge, and 
Fellow of Downing College, England. 

STERLING Dow, Hudson Professor of Archaeology, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

CARLO GALLAVOTTI, Professor of Classical Philology, University of 
Rome; Director, Centro di Studi Micenei di Roma, Italy. 

VLADIMIR I. GEORGIEV, Professor, University of Sofia; Vice Presi- 
dent, Bulgarian Academy of Sciences, Bulgaria. 

Cyrus H. GORDON, Professor of Near Eastern Studies, Brandeis 
University. 

J. WALTER GRAHAM, Professor, University of Toronto; Curator, 
Greek & Roman Department, Royal Ontario Museum, Canada. 

HENRY M. HoENIGSWALD, Professor of Linguistics, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

FRED W. HOUSEHOLDER, Professor of Classical Languages and Liter- 
ature, Indiana University. 

MaBEL LANG, Professor of Greek, Bryn Mawr College. 

MicHEL LEJEUNE, Professor at the Sorbonne; Directeur-adjoint, 
Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, France. 

SAUL LEVIN, Professor of Classics, State University of New York, 
Harpur College. 

WirLIAM A. McDoNAL», Professor of Classics, University of Minne- 
sota. 

JAAN PUHVEL, Associate Professor of Classics and Indo-European 
Linguistics, University of California, Los Angeles. 


The following, having accepted invitations to be members of the 
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Colloquium, discovered at the last minute that they were unable to 

attend: 

CARL W. BLEGEN, Professor Emeritus of Classical Archaeology, 
University of Cincinnati. 

ARNE FURUMARK, Professor of Classical Archaeology, University of 
Uppsala, Sweden. 

Heinz Gëss, Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 
Germany. 

GEORGE P. GooLp, Associate Professor of Latin, University College, 
Toronto, Canada. 

GIOVANNI PUGLIESE CARRATELLI, Professor, University of Florence, 
Italy. 

ANTONIO TOVAR, Professor, University of Illinois. 


In attendance as observers, and offering their assistance to the 
discussions, were: 
WARREN COWGILL, Assistant Professor of Indo-European Lin- 
guistics, Yale University. 
ELIZABETH WAYLAND, Bryn Mawr College. 
WILLIAM F. WYATT, JR., Assistant Professor of Classics, University 
of Washington. 


SESSIONS OF MONDAY, 4 SEPTEMBER 

E. L. Bennett opened the first session with a welcome to the partici- 
pants from abroad and from America, and with a reference to the 
work of the Colloquia of Gif and Pavia. The general plan and agenda 
of the proceedings were announced, and a general discussion of the 
problems of discovery, preservation, publication, and interpretation 
of the Mycenaean texts was called for and begun. 

The general discussion was continued into the afternoon session. 
Presentation and discussion of papers by J. Chadwick and M. Le- 
jeune. 


SESSIONS OF TUESDAY, 5 SEPTEMBER 
Committees were appointed to consider in detail points raised in the 
general discussions. (1) The revision of the editing of texts to ensure 
the greatest possible adherence to the Leiden Convention for Greek 
epigraphy. (2) The revision of the transcription of ideograms. (3) 
The revision of the transcription of phonetic signs. (4) Ways and 
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means for the continuation of the work of these Colloquia in en- 
couraging and assisting Mycenaean Studies. Presentation and dis- 
cussion of the paper by S. Levin. Report by J. Chadwick on new 
texts from Mycenae. Presentation and discussion of the paper by 
M. Lang. By invitation, comments presented by W. Wyatt are 
recorded as a brief communication. Brief communications by 
C. Gallavotti. 

In the afternoon session, presentation and discussion of the paper 
by C. H. Gordon. By invitation, E. Wayland described a project for 
the application of machine computation to the deciphering of the 
Linear A script. 

In the evening, at an open meeting, J. L. Caskey presented an 
illustrated report of the season's excavations in Keos. M. Lang pre- 
sented an illustrated report, for C. W. Blegen, of the season's ex- 
cavations at Pylos. 


SESSIONS OF WEDNESDAY, 6 SEPTEMBER 
Presentation, with illustration, and discussion of papers by J. W. 
Graham and W. A. McDonald. Brief communication by J. Chadwick. 

Inthe afternoon the members of the Colloquium took an excursion 
to Madison, at the invitation of the Institute for Research in the 
Humanities. 


SESSIONS OF THURSDAY, 7 SEPTEMBER 
Presentation and discussion of papers by C. Gallavotti, F. W. House- 
holder, and J. Puhvel. Report by J. Chadwick on new texts, and 
fragments newly joined, at Knossos. 

In the afternoon, presentation and discussion of papers by V. I. 
Georgiev and A. Tovar. Report by M. Lang on new texts from Pylos. 
Presentation, with demonstration, and discussion of the paper by 
E. L. Bennett. 

At the dinner held Thursday evening there were welcomed as 
guests Mr. Herbert F. Johnson, benefactor of the Johnson Founda- 
tion, Mr. Leslie Paffrath, President of the Johnson Foundation, 
Professor Marshall Clagett, Director of the Institute for Research 
in the Humanities of the University of Wisconsin, the members 
of the Colloquium, and Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Paffrath, Mrs. Clagett, 
Mrs. Bennett, Mrs. Graham, Mrs. Householder, Mme. Lejeune, and 
Mrs. Puhvel. To the assembled company Mr. Paffrath expressed the 
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pleasure of the Johnson Foundation in offering its hospitality to the 
Colloquium and so assisting the work of Myceanaean scholars, and 
in encouraging that spirit of cooperation evident in their proceedings. 
Professor Clagett, for the Institute, for the University, and for the 
American Council of Learned Societies, offered the thanks of the 
Colloquium to the Johnson Foundation for its hospitality, and to its 
staff for their assistance in the material arrangements for the Collo- 
quium, and expressed the pleasure of the several institutions in 
assisting in the successful deliberations of the members of the Collo- 
quium. 


SESSIONS OF FRIDAY, 8 SEPTEMBER 


Presentation and discussion of papers by J. Puhvel, H. M. Hoenigs- 
wald, and S. Dow. Consideration of the reports of the committees, and 
the adoption of resolutions. M. Lejeune, on behalf of the mem- 
bers of the Colloquium, eloquently expressed their gratitude to the 
organizers, sponsors, and hosts of the Colloquium, recalling the 
achievement of the meeting in the advancement of Mycenaean 
studies on the scientific level, as well as in the renewal and formation 
of friendships among the participants, and offered good hopes for 
the perpetuation of the traditions begun auspiciously at Gif, and 
continued successfully at Pavia and at '"Wingspread." 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE 
COLLOQUIUM 


In their discussion of the form of publication appropriate to the 
Mycenaean texts and studies, the members of the Colloquium found 
themselves unanimous in their endorsement of the recommendations 
of the Colloque of Gif, that the publication of each text ought to 
display it in at least three forms: one a photograph, one a drawing 
made from the photograph with direct comparison with the original 
text, and one a copy in Mycenaean characters, or its equivalent in 
a transcription into Roman characters. In particular they wished 
to emphasize the importance for the interpretation of Mycenaean 
texts of having available in the publications not only copies and 
transcriptions, whose purpose is to record the editor's reading of the 
text, and drawings, which make clear the disposition of the text 
in the document and approximate the size, proportions, and shapes 
of the signs, but also and especially photographs, from which the 
reader may make his own judgment of the reliability of the reading 
recorded by the editor. The value of photographs appears greater for 
the epigraphy of Mycenaean texts and their use more necessary than 
in some related fields of study, where photographs of a few examples, 
or of particularly difficult passages, may suffice. In the Mycenaean 
texts, recent as is their discovery and decipherment, few as are the 
texts, incomplete as is our knowledge of the conventions of writing 
and of the range of variation of the signs used by the scribes, the 
shape and condition of individual signs in each text may still be 
of significance. Only in photographs, or in the autopsy of the inscrip- 
tion itself, furthermore, can the traces of erased signs or ruling, 
though these are rarely of great importance, be appreciated, and the 
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condition of the tablet, and especially of its surface, be recognized. 
In short, the publications in which the transcript has been accom- 
panied by photographs and drawings of each text have proved to be 
so far superior to simple transcriptions or those with only a few 
photographs that it was unanimously and wholeheartedly 


Resolved, That the Colloquium recommends that the Corpus of 
Mycenaean Inscriptions, and where it is possible the initial publica- 
tion of Mycenaean texts, should include good photographs, at an 
adequate scale, of each document, as being essential to the progress 
of Mycenaean Studies. 


In the course of this discussion the related matters of the necessary 
function of autopsy of the tablets, the importance of the conserva- 
tion of the original documents, and the probable value of casts of 
Mycenaean tablets for reference and for instruction were also con- 
sidered. It was determined to make inquiries into the possibility of 
preparing and distributing casts of some of the texts which were at 
once suitable in content and in such a condition of preservation 
that they would not suffer in the process of cast-making. 

There followed an extended discussion of the transcription of the 
Mycenaean syllabary and of the repertory of ideographic signs into 
the characters commonly available in type. It was observed that 
the diversity of transcriptions, particularly of the phonetic signs, 
which had prevailed at the time of the first Colloquium had dimin- 
ished, in good measure due to the beneficial influence of the discus- 
sions at Gif. It was further noted that since that time suggestions 
for new sign-values and interpretations for ideograms had not been 
lacking, and that some of them had been promptly and generally 
accepted, while others had been less widely adopted, or even gener- 
ally rejected. It was also pointed out that the present lack of uni- 
formity in the indications of the condition of the texts, that is, the 
notation of the presence of restorations, supplements, and especi- 
ally of doubtful readings, was a probable source of confusion and 
error. 

These matters had been discussed at the earlier Colloquia, and it 
had then been agreed that a uniform manner of transcription into 
Roman characters was desirable, and that in time it could be 
achieved. On the present occasion, it was suggested that it might 
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now be an appropriate moment to draw up a uniform convention 
(which might well be called, if it were achieved, the ‘“Wingspread 
Convention," and which might, if well conceived, attract the 
adherence of most Mycenaean scholars) for the edition of Myce- 
naean texts, including tables of signs and their standard transcrip- 
tion, numerical as well as literal, together with rules for the use and 
interpretation of brackets, parentheses, subscript dots, and the 
like. 

It was agreed that sufficient progress had been made in the inter- 
pretation of the texts to justify some revision in what had heretofore 
been prescribed as the standard transcription of phonetic signs. The 
questions were raised whether it might be possible to eliminate the 
subscript numerals, such as distinguish a, (25) from a (08), or ra, 
(76) from va (60), e.g., by respelling them, and whether the con- 
tinued use of hyphens to separate the transcription of one sign from 
another was necessary or advisable. 

As for the ideographic signs, it was felt that the understanding of 
the transcription of Mycenaean ideograms as conventional repre- 
sentations rather than as precise indications of the meaning in- 
tended by the Mycenaean scribe (since this is often doubtful or 
quite unknown) was sufficiently widespread to put into effect a 
proposal made at Gif, if not earlier, namely, that in place of the 
transcription into the many vernaculars, a Latinized vocabulary 
be employed for this purpose. It was agreed that if we were ever 
likely to be in a position to know the words used by the Mycenaeans 
themselves for the ideograms, these would serve as the appropriate 
transcriptions (aside from the difficulties involved in some quarters 
if these were to be written in Greek type), but that short of that 
accurate knowledge, the use of Greek words would induce a deceptive 
confidence in tentative or imperfect interpretations. The continued 
use of English had indeed a respected tradition behind it, but by 
example it encouraged the use of other vernaculars, and there was 
no provision easily found for establishing exact and exclusive corre- 
spondences with words of other languages. On the other hand, the 
canonization of a Latin transcription would encourage uniformity 
of transcription, emphasize the conventional nature of the tran- 
scription, and at the same time leave the field open for continued 
discussion of and search for exact interpretations. 
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As for use of the brackets and dotted letters, it was remembered 
that rules had been established and published by which the prac- 
tices of Greek epigraphy, as far as they were applicable, were to 
be" adopted for the transcription of Mycenaean texts. In practice, 
however, these rules were sometimes overlooked. A new statement 
based on a re-examination of the problems involved, to see wherein 
differences from the Leiden Convention were made necessary by 
the nature of the Mycenaean texts, was called for. 

It was soon apparent, however, that there was a greater amount 
of detail than the Colloquium as a whole could go through, and these 
questions were divided among the commitees appointed each to 
suggest what could reasonably be recommended. The subject to 
which each committee was addressed had been discussed in the full 
session, and general principles had been stated by which the deci- 
sions of the committees could be guided. The committees met and 
prepared reports which (except that of the first committee) were 
distributed before the final session, devoted to considering what 
action should be taken on them. 

The report of the first committee, on the critical apparatus, was, 
however, not completed in time for discussion by the Colloquium. 
Confidence was general that the deliberations they promised to con- 
tinue would have an acceptable outcome, and the committee was 
requested to present a report for publication in the Minutes. The 
report was eventually completed and circulated to the participants, 
who have reported their approval. The details are incorporated in 
the Appendix. 

The second committee (on the transcription of the ideograms) 
submitted a report recommending the amendment of the system 
of transcription of ideograms, of metrical signs, of phonetic signs, 
monograms and quasi-pictorial signs used as ideograms as follows: 


I. Theretention and extension of the numeration of theideograms 
suggested by Michael Ventris in “Numerical Reference for the Myce- 
naean Ideograms," Minos 4 (1956), Tables I-III. The ideograms, 
transcribed as numbers, are normally to be printed in italic type, 
the numbers following them in the text in roman type. 

2. The retention of the present transcription of phonetic signs 
used ideographically and of monograms composed of phonetic 
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signs, ie., by the conventional transcription written in majuscule 
italic type without the connective + in monograms; e.g., ideographic 
30 transcribed as NJ; 133, as AREPA. 

3. The adoption of a standard conventional transcription in Latin 
for ideograms. The transcription of C. Gallavotti (now published: 
Inscriptiones Pyliae ad mycenaeam aetatem pertinentes, C. Gallavotti 
A. Sacconi recc., “Incunabula Graeca I" (Roma: Athenaeum, r96r]) 
provides a system which we may adopt as a model with little modifi- 
cation. The conventional transcription of ideograms should be 
printed in small Roman capitals; e.g., ror transcribed as VIR 
(formerly MAN). 

If these Latinized transcriptions are to be abbreviated for the 
saving of space or for a more precise indication of the original 
spacing of the text transcribed, a standard conventional abbrevia- 
tion should be adopted. N.B. The use of any conventional abbre- 
viations adopted shall not be obligatory, but the whole Latin word 
may be used wherever desired. 

4. The adoption of a standard, conventional nomenclature in 
Latin for the metrical signs, and of an independent conventional 
representation of metrical signs by single consonants, to be printed 
in small Roman CAPITALS; e.g., 172, III transcribed as T, v (for- 
merly DM, QT). 

5. The retention with slight modification of the present practice 
in the indication of significant or possibly significant variations in 
the shapes of the ideograms. 

a. For the conventional modifications of the “animal” signs, 
by the addition of superscript minuscule" ort; e.g., r06" and 107! 
transcribed as ovis" and CAPRA! (formerly 106%, RAM, and 107°, 
SHE-GOAT). 

b. For the conventional modifications by addition of phonetic 
or ideogrammatic elements, by notation of such elements following 
the + sign; e.g., zo8+SJ, transcribed as sus+S/ (formerly ro$, 
PIG+SI). 

c. For other modifications, especially all in essential pictorial 
characters, where individual varieties of the subject represented 
may be graphically indicated, with or without accompanying de- 
scriptive wording, or where two forms may not yet be either iden- 
tified or distinguished with confidence or general acceptance, by 
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the addition of superscript minuscule letters; e.g. 201°, 201^, or 
TRIPUS®, TRIPUS?. 

In the interests of continuing uniformity as additions are made, 
the further recommendation was made that editors of new texts 
or of new readings submit their proposed numeration of any new 
ideographic signs identified with their proposed Latin transcription 
(if a reasonable identification can be suggested), together with a 
drawing or photograph, to a registrar (scholar or committee of 
scholars) who after all possible conflicts are avoided will publish as 
soon as possible, in Nestor or an equivalent periodical, a notice 
recording the registration of a new ideogram, its number, its 
Latin transcription, if any, and the location of a definitive occur- 
rence. 

The sponsor of a new identification will normally make known in 
his own publication details of its form and use, unless the registrar is 
expressly permitted to communicate further details. 

At suitable intervals (preferably not longer than a year after any 
substantial change or addition) new editions of the tableaux of 
ideographic signs and their conventional numeral and literal tran- 
scriptions should be published. 

The report of the committee was discussed and approved, and the 
committee was instructed to make appropriate additions to the list 
of numbered ideograms and to draw up a set of abbreviations 
for the conventional Latin transcriptions. Certain additional recom- 
mendations, subsequently made to the committee, and complemen- 
tary to the report approved by the Colloquium, have since been 
received, circulated, and approved: (1) A superscript* is to be used 
to distinguish such cases as as 709*, where the upper part of the 
sign is preserved, but where the lower, which would indicate 
whether 109" or Togt was to be understood, was lost. (2) Superscript 
a, ^ © are not to be used with the sign roo (to avoid the possibility 
of confusion with ror and T03, formerly transcribed MAN°, MANP. 
(3) Where it is desired to indicate an interpretation of an ideographic 
sign different from that suggested by its Latinized transcription, 
or where it is proper to identify it in a vernacular language, such 
interpretation is to be printed in italics with an initial capital letter; 
e.g., H. Geiss proposes that r65 (formerly INGOT) be specifically 
identified as Copper. Finally the abbreviations suggested for optional 
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use have been devised independently of C. Gallavotti's system. of 
transcription, and follow the system which, upon consultation with 
many colleagues, for whose advice we are grateful, seemed most 
widely acceptable. 

The tableaux and the text of the Wingspread Convention in tlie 
Appendix incorporate the recommendation of the second committee, 
as approved by the Colloquium. 

The third committee (on the transcription of Mycenaean Ge 
signs) presented its report recommending: 


I. The following changes in the list of phonetic signs published 
in PT II 20r: 

To write subscript > 4, in place of superscript ?, 3; thus ga 
Duo, 1A, las, 109, rag in place of a? (25), pu? (29), raè (33), ta? (66), 
v0? (68), va? (76). 

To write ga in place of pa? or pa, (16). 

To write 34in place of ai? or ai, (34). 

To write 35 in place of at? or ata (35). 

To write du in place of da? or da, (51). 

To write dwe as the transcription of 71. 

To write dwo as the transcription of the recently recognized sign 
go, occurring, e.g., in PY Eo 278, formerly transcribed as wo-wo or 
42-42. 

2. The use of scriptio continua, with diaeresis on è (28) following 
a (08), e.g., aigeu in place of a-i-ge-u. 

3. That no reconstruction or interpretations are to be cited unless 
appropriately marked or accompanied by the text form. Word 
dividers which are not present but assumed must be noted. 


Discussion of the first recommendation and of the third led to 
their acceptance. The second recommendation, however, was not 
adopted by the Colloquium as its own, but it was decided that further 
experiment might be useful, particularly in the edition of a set of new 
texts in scriptio continua. 

The recommendations of the third committee approved by the 
Colloquium are incorporated in the tables and text of the Wing- 
spread Convention in the Appendix. 

It was then 
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Resolved, To prepare and publish as the Wingspread Convention 
a statement of the recommendations agreed upon by the Collo- 
quium for the establishment of a new uniform system of transcrip- 
tion of the phonetic and ideographic signs of the Mycenaean script, 
and for the sigla appropriate to the apparatus criticus of editions of 
Mycenaean texts. 

The discussion turned finally to the role of the Colloquia in this 
series in the advancement of Mycenaean studies, and to the means 
available for international cooperation among Mycenaean scholars. 
It was felt that the Commission Permanente appointed at Gif might 
not only take a greater part in the preparation of Colloquia, but also 
might be able to offer useful support to individual scholars, centers 
for Mycenaean Studies, and to the periodicals devoted to Myce- 
naean studies. It was pointed out also that there might well be 
advantages in the creation of an international society for Myce- 
naean Studies, and it was suggested that inquiries might be made 
into the feasibility of forming such a society among those interested. 
A committee was appointed to bring in recommendations on these 
and related subjects. The committee's recommendations were dis- 
cussed and approved by the Colloquium, which accordingly 


Resolved, That the Colloquium meeting in Wingspread charges 
the Commission Permanente formed at the Colloque of Gif (present 
members E. L. Bennett, J. Chadwick, M. Lejeune, P. Meriggi, M. S. 
Ruipérez) to continue in its original function of consultation and 
assistance in the preparation of a new international Colloquium, in 
setting a date and a place, and in arranging the program. 

The Commission Permanente is further charged to make suitable 
inquiries into the possibility of an international association for the 
advance of Mycenaean Studies and to take any appropriate steps 
towards forming such a society. 

The Commission Permanente is further charged to lend all appro- 
priate advice and support to assure the continuation of the perio- 
dicals devoted to Mycenaean Studies. 

The Commission Permanente is further requested to prepare and 
distribute a small brochure to contain both the Wingspread Con- 
vention as determined in another resolution, and such other useful 
information as the location of centers of Mycenaean studies, or of 
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important collections of Mycenaean Bibliography, or the sources 
from which photographic documentation or verified readings of the 


Mycenaean inscriptions may be procured. 


Part II 
PAPERS 


JOHN CHADWICK 


Pyros TABLET Un 1322 


This battered and worn fragment was found in the Pylos excavations 
of 1957 "in the black earth covering the court [of the northeast wing] 
to the southeast of the altar." 1 It was associated with Cc 1285 and 
Xb 1337; neither of these appear to be connected in content. The 
text was published by Professor M. Lang as follows:? 


[.]-ao-tif.]no-pu WHEAT 6 FIGS [nn.] 
do-ku-tu-wo-ko O 2 WHEAT 2 FIGS 2 
za-te-[ .]of 
| we-ay-no[.]no-[.]po-to-to O WHEAT 5 
s we-[+t3]no[+6] I5 
The bottom of the tablet is broken. 
I was able to examine this text in 1958, and on that basis I 
offered a revised text which was printed in A JA 63 (1959) 137: 
x [.]-no-pe-o-no-ke WHEAT 6 FIGS [ ] 
‘2 de-ku-tu-wo-ko [..] [?] WHEAT 2  FIGS 2 


‘3 i-te-we o-re-[ne-jo?] WHEAT 12 [?] 
4 We-a,-n0 [rino re-po-to to *:46 WHEAT 5 
5 weits lil ] *146 WHEAT 16 


I commented: ‘‘Despite some very puzzling features, it seems clear 
that the general context is textiles and rations; the adjacent ideo- 
grams *146 and WHEAT are suspect.” 

‘ A- further opportunity to study this text occurred in May, 1961, 
when by the kindness of the Director, Dr. Ch. Karouzos, I was able 
to spend a short time inspecting the tablets in the National Museum 
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at Athens. On this occasion I was accompanied by Mr. J. T. Killen, 
whose opinion and confirmation of my readings was valuable. We 
arrived at the following text, which although still doubtful in some 
respects offers at least possibilities of interpretation: 


PY Un 1322 
[.]-no-[.] o-no [.] GRANUM 6 NI [nn] 
de-ku-tu-wo-ko o-no GRANUM 2 NI 2 
i-te-we o-n0 GRANUM I2 
we-ay-no [ri|-n0 re-po-to *I46 GRANUM 5 
s We-| +5 Jno[...] *146 GRANUM 16 


infra mutila 


Dotted letters have been used liberally; where they are omitted I 
believe there is no doubt of the reading, and in other cases charac- 
teristic parts of broken signs are visible. In line 4 the missing sign 
appears not to be o, hence the restoration [77]-4o, based upon KN 
J 693.1 ri-no re-po-to. 

Lines 1 and 2 show quantities of GRANUM and NZ, a feature which 
we have identified as a ration allowance where it is associated with 
women and children at Pylos. Line 3 omits NJ but has a larger 
ration of GRANUM. Line 1 is too badly damaged to be readable, but 
the word o-no is probable, the more especially since it is certain in 
line 2 and probable again in line 3. In line 2 de-ku-tu-wo-ko is proba- 
bly to be interpreted, following a suggestion of H. Mühlestein, as a 
compound of Stxru (classical Sixruov) and -Fopyoc ‘netmaker’. This 
would be a further example of original nouns in -4 which have been 
made into o-stems in classical Greek; e.g., otxuc/otxvoc is attested, 
and a form *xé&gug yielding xépuov is suspected on Mycenaean 
evidence.* If the Etymologicum Magnum is correct in giving the 
form ôixru, it must be a neuter. The presence of Mycenaean e for 
Greek 1 is parallelleled by ku-te-so = xtbti00¢; but this rare feature 
may be an indication of foreign origin.? Atxtvoy is usually derived 
from 8txeiv, as meaning ‘the thing thrown’, ‘cast’, and P. Chantraine 
suspects an original stem in Ju. 8 If so, the form will originally 
have been feminine *8txcvóc. There is, however, a fair chance that a 
technical term of fishing may have been borrowed by Greek from 
a Mediterranean language. 

In line 3 the reading 7-te-we is uncertain; but if correct, it will be 
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from a nominative *i-fe-u = histeus ‘weaver’, an agent noun in -ev¢ 
from iovéc. This gains some support from i-te-ja-o PY Ad 684, gen. 
plur. of a feminine noun histeia, standing in the same relation to 
histeus as iépeux to iepebs, etc. The case must be either dat. sing. or 
nom. plur., and de-ku-tu-wo-ko is presumably in the same case. 
Ration lists in which the commodity is the subject of the entry 
normally have recipients in the dative, so this seems preferable here; 
de-ku-tu-wo-ko is therefore singular. 

It follows that the word o-no must describe in some way the 
amount of wheat, or wheat and figs, and it is tempting to assign 
to it the meaning ‘ration’ or more generally ‘payment’ or ‘consider- 
ation’.? A comparison with Greek &vos has been made, but neither 
the sense ‘sale price’ nor the etymology (&vos has certainly an 
initial F-) are encouraging. Perhaps we should rather seek to connect 
it with évivnut, derivatives of which, o-na-to and o-na-te-re, occur in 
Mycenaean. 

It remains to be seen whether this meaning is satisfactory in the 
other places where o-no occurs; but it must be borne in mind that 
more than one word might be so spelled in Mycenaean script, and in 
KN Ca 895 this spelling undoubtedly represents évor ‘asses’. The 
other examples are as follows: 


PY An 35.5 a-ta-ro tu-ru-pte-ri-ja o-no 
6 *r45 2 CAPRA! 4 *146 3 VINUM 10 NI 4 
An 615.latinf. [----o]-no e-qo-te [ ? ] 
An 724.13 wo-qe-we [e]-qo-te ru-ki-ja a-ko-wo  viR [--] 
.I4 ri-jo o-no e-qo-te VIR IO[ 
Un 443.7 ku-pi-ri-jo tu-ru-pte-ri-ja o-no *r45 10 *r46 10 
.2 po-re-no-Zo-te-ri-ja *I45 3 
KN Fh 347.1 ma-ro-ne/ku-pi-ri-jo OLEUM 6 s 2 MU 5 
.2 we-we-ro | o-no OLEUM I a-ri-to-[.] OLEUM V 2 
Fh 348.1 o-no i-su-ku-wo-do-to OLEUM ISI 
.2 qe-te-o |te---- | OLEUM I 
Fh 361.a OLEUM 21 S 2 
b ku-pi-ri-jo / o-no zo-a OLEUM I 
Fh 372  ku-pi-ri-jo / o-no OLEUM [ - --] 
L 758.a ---o-]re-ne-o po-pu-ro, 
b ----]o-no *r594-PU 2 
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M 559.1 ---]-ke/o-no ona *745 2 
X 7788 --]-ta o-no[ 
MY Oe 108.17 sa-pa o-no *745 4 
2 o-u-ko *145 3 
Oe 109.1 --]wo-no o-no 


Few of these contexts are easy to analyse. The commodities in- 
troduced by 0-n0, in addition to the wheat and figs of PY Un 1322, 
are wool De, *r45, Lana), olive oil, and cloth Ge, *z59, Tela); in 
one case (PY An 35), wool is only the first of a series which includes 
goats. It is clear therefore that o-no has a general rather than a 
specific meaning, and cloth shows that it is not restricted to articles 
of food. The one case (PY An 724.14) where o-no is followed by vir is 
too obscure to be allowed to weigh heavily against this conclusion 

In several cases the entry containing o-no begins with a word 
which may be a personal name or a description of a person: we-we-ro 
KN Fh 347.2, i-su-ku-wo-do-to Fh 348.1. Palmer has noted that the 
connexion of 0-n0 with kw-pi-ri-jo is too striking to be accidental;? 
but this does not disprove the suggestion that it is a man's name. 
It merely shows that the transaction called o-no was particularly 
frequent when the person called ku-pi-ri-j0 was involved. This 
would be understandable if it was not a personal name but an 
ethnic, ‘the man from Cyprus’. If o-no represents a trading operation, 
traders might well be known to the Knossian officials simply by 
their country of origin; though in one case (KN Fh 347.1) the name 
is given as well: ma-ro-ne ku-pi-ri-jo ‘Maron (vel sim.) of Cyprus’. 
The Fh tablets appear to be records of the distribution of oil, and 
ordinarily give either a destination or a consignee; it would therefore 
be strange if on Fh 361 and 372, which are not totalling tablets, 
there were no persons or places mentioned and the entry specified 
only oil of Cypriot origin. The presence of Cypriot traders at Pylos 
as well as Knossos will account for the repetition of this formula 
in PY Un 443.1. 

O-no is twice associated with the word tu-ru-pte-ri-ja. This would 
be intelligible if it expressed the reason (a service or a commodity) 
for giving the consideration mentioned. Unfortunately attempts at 
identifying this word have been unfruitful; a derivative of Deieren, 
*Gpurrnpia is conceivable, but a likely sense is difficult to obtain.!? 
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Palmer has recently suggested that it is the name of a festival, 
without supplying an interpretation. No certainty is possible, and 
the following suggestion should be treated with reserve. The name 
bears a strange resemblance to a valuable commodity imported 
into Greece from Cyprus: orurrnpia ‘alum’. Herodotus records that 
Amasis of Egypt gave the Delphians 1,000 talents of alum towards 
the rebuilding of the temple of Apollo;!? so vast a quantity could 
not have been used in the building itself; it must have been sold in 
Greece for a large sum, since it was “not the smallest” contribution. 
It was therefore a valuable commodity not easily obtained in Greece. 
Pliny informs us that it was of many kinds and that the two found 
in Cyprus were used in dyeing.? The Mycenaean form, however, 
could only correspond to an unattested *orpurtypta, the evolution 
of which to oturtyet« could be explained as a simple dissimilation. 
But the word was clearly associated by the Greeks with o«ógo, 
otuuvôc. Perhaps this was a popular etymology, and in origin it was 
connected rather with orevpvéc; two independent roots *s/rubh- and 
*stubh- may have become confused. 

The second entry of PY Un 443 is fo-re-no-zo-te-ri-ja, which may 
well be in some sense parallel. This word too has not been inter- 
preted convincingly, though the form #o-re-na, acc. plur. in PY 
Tn 316, suggests that, whether two words or a compound, the break 
is to be sought after po-re-no. If a complete word, this might be 
genitive singular or plural of a noun in -n. PY Ua 1413 reads: 
ro-u-si-j0 a-ko-vo po-re-no-tu-tel .4 If we were to restore Zu-te-[ri-ja], 
this would raise doubts about zo in Un 443.2; it could easily be 
interpreted as ĝu (o kräete ‘offerings’. 

O-no then fits reasonably into these contexts if we assign the 
meaning 'consideration' or ‘payment’. The chief doubts concern 
PY An 724.14 (and An 615.lat.?), where it is possible that another 
word is expressed by the same spelling. We have now established 
that Un 1322 records payments in wheat and figs to individuals in- 
cluding a net-maker and a weaver. But line 4 introduces a new 
type of entry: 


we-a,-no [ri]J-no re-po-to *746 GRANUM 5 


We-a,-no-1 occurs as dat. plur. in PY Fr 1225, where it was iden- 
tified with &xvóc and translated ‘robes’ by Bennett.!6 Atvov Aerrôv is 
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an appropriate enough annotation to 'robes'; it is perhaps a nomi- 
native in apposition, but the telegraphic style of the tablets makes 
attempts at reconstructing the syntax useless labour. 

The conclusion of the line *746 GRANUM 5 is exceedingly odd. The 
values proposed for *r46 are ‘some textile material!? or ‘sheep 
skins';1* the latter seems to be disproved by the present context. 
The recent additions to our records showing this ideogram at Pylos do 
not help to determine its meaning. It occurs principally in association 
with agricultural produce, especially wool (*r45). But in Un 1322 
it occurs again with GRANUM in line 5; there is not much doubt of 
the reading there, although only the tops of the signs are preserved. 
It is hard to think of any qualification of GRANUM which would make 
this an appropriate entry against 'robes, fine linen'. It is therefore 
morelikely that *r46 refers to the preceding words, and our previous 
suggestion of 'some textile material' is obviously appropriate. The 
question which presents itself is which of the terms is expressed by 
the ideogram, we-a,-n0 or ri-no re-po-to ? We believe on the evidence 
of PY Nn 228 that the ideographic expression of ri-no (Mvov) is SA; 
thus our choice is inclined towards we-4,-n0, and the identifica- 
tion gains strong support from the fact that *r46 contains the 
syllabic sign we written within the outline. Miss Lang speculated 
on the possibility that the ideogram was a monogram of PTE + 
WE ;!? but in such cases the two signs are usually written one above 
the other. On the other hand, the use of a syllabic sign written within 
an ideogram as a guarantee of the right interpretation or a kind of 
determinative is well attested.?9 : 

Since we-a,-n0 is a noun in PY Fr 1225, Bennett was presumably 
right in identifying it with éxvóc, not the mysterious adjective éävéc. 
Etymologically, it is derived from évuu (< *Feo-) and meant 
simply ‘garment’; but, like iudrtoy, it doubtless came to mean some 
particular kind of garment, for in Homer it is restricted to women. 
This restriction may not hold for its Mycenaean use, if the ap- 
pearance of *r46 among offerings to Poseidon on PY Un 853 is 
evidence. 

This meaning agrees with the fact that *146 is always counted in 
units; although numbers as low as I or 2 are recorded, there are 
never any fractional quantities. In this it resembles *r59 (Tela), and 
is distinguished from, say, *r45 (Lana). At Knossos it shares with 
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*159 + PU the epithet me-sa-to.” But it must be admitted that *r59 
and *r46 never appear on the same tablet. Possibly *159 is used for 
any kind of woollen fabric, and *r46 is normally of linen but is a 
woven (and possibly stitched) piece of linen of a particular shape, 
which would distinguish it from the raw material designated by SA. 
The presence of garments among offerings to deities need not sur- 
prise us, and it is in keeping with the wool which was EE 
used for this purpose.?? 

It appears therefore that Un 1322 records in lines 4 and 5 the: 
equation of quantities of wheat with unspecified numbers of gar- 
ments. We may in fact have to supply the word o-no from the pre- 
ceding lines, the longer formula having left no room for it here. If 
this conclusion is justified, we have for the first time a record of the 
exchange of one commodity for another. It is evident that in a so- 
ciety without currency payment for goods and services must be in 
kind; here a record of the disbursement of wheat specifies that the 
amounts were paid as a consideration to certain workmen or as the 
price of certain garments, It is curious that the number of garments 
is not given; possibly there was a standard payment per garment 
which would have allowed the officials to calculate the number. 
Nor is the person from whom the garments were received named. 
But from the point of view of an official in charge of the granary, 
the circumstances under which the grain was given out are adequa- 
tely recorded, and the record of the goods received in exchange 
would be the province of another official and thus another tablet. 


NOTES 


I C. W. Blegen, AJA 62 (1958) 176. 

2 Ibid., 185. 

3 Ab tablets; see Documents 157. 

4 Documents 345. 

5 D. A. Hester, Minos 6 (1958) 24-36. 

6 Formation des noms 15. 

7 "The name for some kind of payment or delivery," L. R. Palmer, 
TPAS 1958, 32. 

8 A. Furumark, Eranos 52 (1954) 33. 

9 IPAS 1958, 32. 
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10 ‘Grinding’, ‘pounding’, L. R. Palmer, TPAS 1954, 22; 'demoli- 
tion', G. Pugliese Carratelli, PP 9 (1954) 94. 

II TPhS 1958, 14. 

I2 2.180. 

13 Nat. Hist. 35. 183: "plura eius [sc. aluminis] genera. In Cypro can- 
didum et nigrius, exigua coloris differentia, cum sit usus magna, 
quoniam inficiendis claro colore lanis candidum liquidumque utilis- 
simum est, contraque fuscis aut obscuris nigrum; et aurum nigro 
purgatur." See now G. Pugliese Garratelli, PP 17 (1962) 7. 

14 My reading on autopsy. Miss Lang hesitates about £e, but it is hard 
to see what else this sign could have been. 

I5 I have not been able to verify the original; one might also suspect 
tu-te-ri-ja in line 3. 

16 Olive Oil Tablets 56. 

17 Documents 290. 

18 M. Lang, AJA 64 (1960) 161. 

19 Ibid., 160. 

20 Documents 49. 

21 Wb 1714; L 735.2, L 7409. 

22 The attempts to assign another value to *745 have been convincingly 
refuted by J. T. Killen; see Minutes of the University of London 
Institute of Classical Studies Mycenaean Seminar 235-36 (8 March 
1961); Hermathena 96 (1962) 38-72. 


HEINZ GEISS 


SOME REMARKS ON PY Jn 725 
AND OTHER TEXTS! 


In Jn 725 we find after the introduction (in a form common to all 
tablets of this group, i.e., a sign-group which is generally supposed 
to be a place name, 77-44-75, 59-60-41-57, 38-70-04)? a number of 
names, each followed by a unit stroke. Thus this tablet? differs from 
the rigid pattern of the rest of this group* where several names—each 
with a certain amount of the material *z409—are listed in the fol- 
lowing lines$ and finally the total, which sums up the individual 
entries given above.” On [n 725 there is also a total at the end of the 
first paragraph (line 10):] 77-70 *r40 *r18 2 *117 18.8 If this total 
is to have any meaning at all, the amount of the material *r40 
given here must have a certain relation to the number of persons 
listed in lines 2-8.? 

This number, however, cannot be ascertained immediately since 
our tablet is cracked in several places. An inspection of the photo 
shows the following details:!? in the upper third of the tablet, about 
2 cm. from the left, there is a long crack (3 mm. wide on an average 
and slightly inclined to the left) running down from line r to line 9, 
causing a gap in line 2 between 03-32-59 and 36-77-52, another 
in line 3 between 75-75-41-36 x and ]-32-52," and still another in 
line 7 between 08-69-70 and ]-10-77-59.? (The crack has damaged 
a few more signs in lines 4-6, but these can still be read.) In line 2 
we find a small triangular gap after 85-59-15, destroying the following 
unit stroke (yet Bennett puts this unit stroke—without any com- 
ment—both in the line-drawing and the normalized text of PT IT), 
and in line 3 another, larger gap between 37-53-[ and ]-52 (after 
53 and before 52 there are traces of what might be remnants of 
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signs, cf. note 18), and finally in line 8 either a unit stroke or word 
divider is missing between rr-r2-60-70 and 57-37-70-02. 

If we now count all sign-groups with a clearly marked unit stroke, 
we get 23,13 a number by which we cannot divide the total *rró 2 
*117 18. We should get a good result, however, if 26 names with a 
unit stroke were listed in lines 2-8: in this case, each person would 
have got an amount of *rr7 3 of the material *r40, a quantity we 
also find as individual entries on many other tablets of this group 
(besides lines 14 and 15 of our tablet), as it is apparently rather a 
frequent allocation to the people concerned. 

If we now go over the first paragraph again and put (with Bennett, 
PT II x72) a unit stroke in the gap after 03-32-59!5 in line 2 as well 
as in the one after 85-59-15, and do the same in line 8 after 11-12-60- 
70,16 we do get the 26 names we asked for. Still, we are left with the 
large gap between 37-534 and ]-52 in line 3. After what has just 
been said, the solution appears rather simple: if we assume the total 
in line 1o to be divided equally among 26 people, we can draw but 
one conclusion, i.e. there cannot have been the beginning of another 
word within the lacuna at the end of line 3.17 Consequently we have 
to read this passage as one word 37-53-|---]-52 (with at least 
three signs missing). Thus the entry 37-53-[ (PT II 221) must be 
changed to 37-53-[ ®™? ]-52, and the entry ]-52 (ibid., 229) must be 
cancelled.18 

After several individual entries of different quantities of *z4o in 
lines 14-161!°—which are not summed up 2°—there follows (lines 18- 
21) a paragraph which was deliberately erased by the scribe, though 
as Bennett indicated, the original text can still be read.?! The usual 
introduction in line 18?? is followed by a list of eight names— 
again, each with a unit stroke.?? The total *r40 *r17 12 in line 21 
(there is no doubt of the number) must also be related to the number 
of persons listed above. Dividing the total by the eight names, 
we get an amount of *117 I *116 2 for each person, a quantity 
which seems to have been almost a standard allocation to these 
people.?4 

In the last paragraph (lines 23-25)” we again meet names with 
a unit stroke? and find the same total as in line 21: *r40 *rr7 12.?" 
Unfortunately the tablet is completely damaged at the right, so 
we do not know how many people were originally listed. We are 
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only certain that there was no further entry after 61-40-01 1 in line 
24, but after 38-10-70-13-52 1 in line 23 the tablet is broken off, so 
there might have been another sign-group.?? Yet we think that 
there is some evidence for finding out the probable number of per- 
sons that had been listed there: if we just take the four names 
preserved and divide the total *zz7 12 by this number, we get an 
allocation of *rz7 3 of the material *r40. This quantity, however, 
we have already met in the first paragraph and also as individual 
entries elsewhere.?? We think this result sufficient evidence that 
there was no further entry after 36-10-70-13-52 1 in line 238° since 
the total given here could not be divided by five. 

Since the Pylos excavations of 1958 we have further evidence for 
the listing of names with a unit stroke and a total at the end of the 
paragraph: a fragment of 10 lines which was joined to Jn 832?! by 
Mabel Lang. (Unfortunately a large part at the right of the upper 
half is broken oft 291 The tablet now consists of four paragraphs, 
the first and third of which are rather irregular as to their formula. 
In the first paragraph not only does the introduction differ from 
that of the other tablets but there is also no total given after the 
listing of three names with a unit stroke. Yet we are not concerned 
with this part of the tablet but with the third paragraph (lines g-11). 
Here a total—rather a small one, in fact—is given in line 1r, which 
was to be divided equally among the people listed with a unit 
stroke each in lines 1o and 1r. The formula of this paragraph is even 
more irregular than that of the first paragraph; furthermore, the 
tablet is broken off after 08-44-04 in line 9% and 38-40-04[ in line 
IO, so we cannot tell whether the list of people followed ‘by a unit 
stroke began in line ro or as early as line 9 or whether there was any 
further entry after 38-40-04 i in line 1o. 

The number of names with a unit stroke preserved is five, but 
we may add 38-40-04| since there must have been (because of the 
pattern) a unit stroke at the end of this sign-group—whatever may 
have followed after -04[ 28 Thus we get six persons to whom the 
amount of *r17 2 was allocated. As can be seen at a first glance, we 
cannot equally divide this amount among those people: we need 
either a number of eight names or a greater total. Let us consider 
first the number of names. As mentioned above, there might have 
been another name after 08-44-0499 which would make seven. In 
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line 10 there would be space for two more signs at best (if we accept 
M. Lang's conjecture 38-40-04[-10), leaving hardly any room for a 
unit stroke or word-divider. This excludes the possibility that 
another word might have followed in this line, thus leaving us with 
a doubtful number of seven people.?? If we now turn to the total in 
line 11, we find that it is partly damaged and that the number of 
unit strokes after *rr7 cannot be ascertained. After the second unit 
stroke there seems to be some break (to judge from what can be seen 
on the photo in AJA 63 [1959] pl. 28), but there are remnants (not 
much different from those of the first unit stroke) of what might 
be another unit stroke. If we now assume three unit strokes after 
*r17—general scribal habits would not allow for a number ex- 
ceeding three, for such a figure would have been written in two 
lines—and take the six names we derived from our first survey, we 
could easily divide the total of *zr7 3 among them, getting an allo- 
cation of *rr6 2 for each. Even though such a small quantity is 
nowhere attested in the Jn tablets, we do think this result makes it 
very unlikely that another sign-group with a unit stroke could have 
followed after 08-44-04 in line 9, whereas the conjecture of three 
units in the total becomes rather plausible.58 

Our investigation has shown so far, we think, not only that the 
number of persons with a unit stroke as listed on ]n 725 and 832 
does bear a certain relation to the total at the end of the corre- 
sponding paragraph but also that (except in Jn 832) the amount of 
*140 allocated to those people can be found elsewhere in this group 
of tablets. These discoveries enable us to propose a few corrections 
and conjectures, respectively, in the text of both tablets. Yet there 
remains one question: Why did the scribe put in only a unit stroke 
instead of entering the individual amount after each name? After 
all, we have so many examples of the monotonous listing of the same 
quantities of *r4o to different people in the Jn group?? that there 
must have been some reason for this particular kind of entry. It 
cannot have been the peculiarity of some scribe, for Jn 725 and 832 
have been written by the same hand which wrote nearly all tablets 
of this group *?. On the other hand, we find a unit stroke after each 
name on Jn 658*! though there follow individual entries, the amount 
of which is always the same.*? Should this practice be considered as 
an intermediate state between the individuallisting of equal amounts 
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and the simple use of a unit stroke—a kind of shorthand, as it 
were ? 45 

To increase the confusion we have some examples where those 
unit strokes are put at the end of separate word groups (always 
containing 16-41-27-10), which follow individual entries of *r4o 
without having any consequence to the total in the next line.# 

We admit that we do not know any satisfactory answer to these 
questions. Writing just a unit stroke instead of repeating the same 
quantities over and over again might have been a convenience for 
the scribe in some cases (as on ]n 725 and 832), and want of time 
might have been the reason the scribe put only a unit stroke after 
each name on Jn 658, leaving it till later to insert the actual 
amount, but there might just as well have been other reasons. 
Perhaps a more intensive study of the pattern of this group of 
tablets will offer some solution. 


NOTES 

I In this paper the phonetic signs of Linear B are transcribed by their 
numbers in order to avoid confusion about those values for which 
there is no general agreement among scholars, and in order, further- 
more (since the discussion on Ventris' decipherment has been in- 
creasing of late), not to anticipate any results which might differ 
from those of the present decipherment. 

2 38-70-41 instead of 38-70-04 on Jn 658, 706 (both written by a differ- 
ent hand; see note 40) where in addition the first sign-group of the 
introduction is missing. 

3 And also Jn 832, as we shall see. 

4 As far as can be judged from the state of preservation. Jn 410, 413, 
881, 896, 927, 939, 944, 1065, 1067, and 1164 are too fragmentary 
to tell anything about their pattern. 

5 According to M. Ventris (who in his Work Notes, e.g., p. 49, refers to 
*r40 only as ‘metal’) and J. Chadwick (Evidence 98, and then, not 
very convincingly, in Documents 352) this sign is to be interpreted as 
Bronze. Against this interpretation cf. H.-G. Buchholz (Minoica 
113-14), who among other things doubts that bronze was wrought 
in small village forges; consequently he allows only one ideogram for 
a non-ferrous metal and suggests that this is *r65, to be interpreted 
as Copper. This is probably correct since all ingots found as yet are 
of copper, except one from Asia Minor, including the latest finds 
from the underwater excavations at Cape Gelidonya in the spring of 
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1960 (cf. AJA 65 [1961] 271). To go further into details is not the 
task of this paper, although the equation of *r40, identified as Bronze, 
with 77-70 and 77-44-75 seems to have played not an unimportant 
part in the decipherment. 

Jn 310, 320, 389, 415, 431, 478, 601, 605, 658, 692, 693, 750, 845, 937, 
i.e., in 14 out of 17 tablets the pattern of which can be recognized. 
jn 829 and also 88r (as far as can be told from this small fragment) 
do not belong to this group (cf. Documents 352). 

If this part of the formula has been preserved. 

The absolute values of the ideograms *z18, *z17, *r16—as given in 
Documents 57-58— are not considered here. We are only concerned 
with the relation between the ideograms of weight as first given by 
Bennett in “Fractional Quantities in Minoan Bookkeeping" (AJA 54 
[1950] 204-22). 

Different allocations to individual persons could hardly have been 
entered in such a manner. Documents 53 states only that the division 
is not individually measured. 

Here I wish to express my special gratitude to Emmett L. Bennett, 
Jr., for sending me a photo of Jn 725. 

W. Merlingen (Linear B Indices II [Wien 1959] 62) reads <72-> 
27-32-52, a conjecture we are not too certain about: the first two 
signs of this group must have been rather squeezed into this place, 
particularly sign 27, for the same sign in the first sign-group of line 6 
(the only evidence in the first paragraph) is more than 3 mm. wide. If 
we add the 2 mm. for sign 72 in lines 2 and 6, we get almost 6 mm. for 
both signs, not counting any space in between, which is about 1.5 mm. 
on an average. The space between the trace of a vertical stroke of the 
first sign at the left of the crack and sign 32 is only about 6 mm.; 
this leaves not more than 0.5 mm. for the spaces between 3 signs. 
Furthermore, sign 27, remnants of which Merlingen seems to assume, 
ought to be at the right, slightly slanting side of the afore-men- 
tioned crack. The photo shows, in fact, traces of two dark spots; it 
appears doubtful, however, that they are more than just spots. The 
tablet might just as well have been chipped off in such a way that the 
angle left looks like remnants of sign 27. Lastly, there is no further 
evidence for «72-7 27-32-52 in Linear B; we only have 72-27-32-52- 
36in PY Ea 270. ` 

Bennett reads 27-10-77-59 both in the line-drawing and the norma- 
lized text of PT II without marking a conjecture or uncertain 
reading. There is hardly anything to be seen of sign 27 except a little 
stroke at the left of the crack, which might correspond to the upper 
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left part of 27. Yet it is difficult to see where there could have been any 
space for the rest of the sign. Actually, there is none, and there are 
no traces of the lower end of the vertical stroke either. Even though 
the evidence of PY Jn 658.6 makes the conjecture [27-]r0-77-59 
rather probable, it is not more than that and therefore should be 
marked accordingly. 

13 After ]-32-52, line 5, there has to be a unit stroke as both photo and 
line-drawing clearly show against the normalized text in PT II. 

14 Jn 310.15.16 (bis), 320.4.6, 389.2 (ter), 431.17.18 (bis), 478.2.5, 693.8 
(bis). 

15 Justified by 03-32-59 Jn 658.4. There seems to be no further evidence 
for 38-77-52 (also listed by Merlingen [Linear B Indices II 62] as a 
complete word) in Linear B and none either for any sign-group with 
an additional sign in front, so that 38-77-52 may be accepted as a 
complete sign-group. 

16 The scribe obviously forgot to write the unit stroke; the space be- 
tween II-I2-60-70 and 54-37-70-02 is even somewhat larger than 
that between [27-]10-77-59 and 61-54-70 in the line above. 

17 Ventris and Chadwick must have assumed fwo words in this place 
if they count “27 smiths.” 

18 Nothing more definite can be said about the missing signs between 
53 and 52, and there is also no further evidence for any sign-group 
like this. Bennett (to whom I am most grateful for his kind informa- 
tion on some passages difficult to read; for any error or misinterpre- 
tation I am fully responsible) thinks that the apparent traces in the 
lacuna after 53 might be due to the irregular breaking of the clay 
within the tablet rather than to marks upon the surface. Before ]-52, 
however, there is a trace, apparently on the surface, which might be 
read, with Chadwick, Minos 6 (1960) 143, as -70-. 

19 The number 3 after ]-24-10 *140 *117 as given in PT II 172 does not 
show either on the line-drawing or the photo; there is only one stroke 
at the left of the crack. 

20 As on other tablets: [n 310, 692, 693, 750, 845. 

21 The scribe apparently did not intend to put another entry in this 
place later on. 

22 But 77-44-10 instead of the normal 77-44-75 (77-44-<75>: Bennett 
Index PT II 242). S. Luria's claim (Gnomon 32 [1960] 206) that 
77-44-10 is not a scribal error but is to be traced back to the “pro- 
miscue" use of u, wo, and we in general (as, e.g., 60-44-10: 60-44-75 
and 69-26-75-10: 69-26-75-75) would need some further study. 

23 There is not much to be seen on the photo, particularly at the right 
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side. But this does not affect our study very seriously, for we are only 
concerned with the number of sign-groups, and there is no doubt that 
the unit strokes are more deeply incised than the signs and are every- 
where less affected by erasure. 

24 Cf. Jn 310, 380, 605, 750, 845, and, as far as can be judged from this 
fragment, also Jn 937. 

25 The introduction contains only 77-44-75 besides the usual first sign- 
group. 

26 Ventris and Chadwick apparently did not pay any attention to the 
third and fourth paragraph, for their note (Documents 353)— 'On 
Jn 725 the division of the 2 3% talents of bronze among the 27 smiths is 
not individually measured’’—refers to lines 2-8 of our tablet. 

27 Of *r40 there are only traces of the vertical stroke to be seen; the 
rest has been destroyed by the crack. Of *zz7 we might, according to 
Bennett, recognize the upper and lower curve of the two hooks. 

28 There might have been space for a four-sign word like the one which 
begins the following line, but there might just as well have been no 
further entry at all (sic Bennett, by letter). 

29 Cf. note I4. 

30 Though Ventris and Chadwick do not deal with this paragraph at all, 
they do give (in the synopsis, Documents 355-56) four persons among 
whom the total is equally divided. 

31 Originally consisting of five lines only. 

32 For further details on the state of preservation see Mabel Lang, 
AJA 63 (1959) 130 and pl. 28. 

33 Mabel Lange view (#bid.) that the "guild" listed in paragraph 3 is 
contrasted with the active smiths in paragraph 1 who have no bronze 
raises the question: For what reasons were those people listed there 
at all instead of being included in the second paragraph? 

34 According to M. Lang (ibid.) the preserved surface shows no upright 
for a possible 27 and also no word-divider. 

35 One may ask why M. Lang did not put that unit stroke after her 
conjecture 38-40-04[-10. 

36 “Traces in the break at the right may or may not be remnants of 
writing" (M. Lang, 1bid.). 

37 03-[60-44]-04-38, line 11, has to be left out of consideration; it seems 
to sum up the whole group (cf. Jn 750.2 and M. Lang, 1bid.). 

38 Provided the inspection of the tablet itself would not lead to different 
conclusions. 

39 Jn 310, 605, 750, 845: *717 x *II6 2; Jn 658 (and presumably also 
706): *117 5; Jn 692: *zr7 6. 
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Except Jn 658 and 706, according to Bennett’s “Tentative Classifica- 
tion of the Hands of the Scribes of the Pylos Tablets,” Atti del 2° 
Colloquio 328-31. 

This cannot be considered as a peculiarity of the scribe either, for 
this tablet was written by the same hand as Jn 706 and there is no 
unit stroke between name and individual allocation. 

From the line drawing it cannot be decided whether the bad preserva- 
tion of the tablet is responsible for the missing unit strokes in lines 5 
and 1o. The discrepancy between individual entries and the total can 
only mean that the second entry in line ro (conjectured by Bennett, 
PT II x7o) had been erased deliberately; if not, the total ought to 
have been *r18 2 *rr7 25 instead of *rr7 20. (Ventris and Chadwick 
only deal with a doubtful number 3 after *rr8, which is given as 2 by 
Bennett in the normalized text of PT II.) 

Perhaps the scribe when making the entries on Jn 658 had first left 
some space so he could insert the individual, but equal, allocations 
later on? 

Jn 431.6 (in the lacuna there might have been another sign-group 
with a unit stroke), 601.8, 845.7. Ventris and Chadwick (Documents 
353) suppose this might be the name of the local chieftain who super- 
vised the distribution, but they do not mention the unit stroke at 
all. If they were right, there ought to be an explanation of why the 
scribe counted the chieftain and why he did not put his name affer 
the total. 


MABEL LANG 


Es PROPORTIONS 


The Es group includes two lists on which the same thirteen names 
are followed by amounts of wheat and thirteen individual tablets on 
which these thirteen men provide dosmoî to Poseidon and three other 
entities. The principal texts are these (I express the quantities of 
wheat in the middle-sized units, i.e., *rz2 or T, to avoid the compli- 
cated fractions which large units would involve and the large 


numbers which the small units would entail): 
Es 644 


ko-pe-re-wo do-so-mo we-te-i-we-te-i 
a-re-ku-tu-ru-wo-no we-te-i-we-te-i 
[se]-no do-so-mo we-te-i-we-te-i 
0-po-ro-me-no do-so-mo we-te-i-we-te-i 

5 ai-ki-wa-ro do-so-mo we-te-i-we-te-i 
we-da-ne-wo do-e-ro do-so-mo we-te-i-we-te-i 
[wo-ro-ti-ja-0] do-so-mo we-te-i-we-te-i 

‘. [ka-ra-i] do-so-[mo] we-te-i-we-te-i 
[a]-ne-o do-so-mo we-te-i-we-te-i 

ro [ru-ko-wo-ro do-so]-mo we-te-i-[we]-te-i 
[o-ka] do-so-mo we-te-i-we-te-i 
pi-ro-ta-wo do-so-mo we-te-i-[we]-te-i 
ku-da-ma-ro do-so-mo we-te-i-we-te-i 


Es 650 
ki-ri-ti-jo-jo ko-pe-re-u 
a-re-ku-tu-ru-wo 
37 


GRANUM T 7 
GRANUM T 9 
GRANUM T 2 
[GRANUM 
[GRANUM 
GRANUM T I} 
GRANUM T 31 
GRANUM T i 
GRANUM T 21 

[GRANUM T 
GRANUM T 2} 
GRANUM T 2[ 
GRANUM T 2[ 


e-ke to-so-de pe-mo GRANUM T 60 
e-ke to-so-de pe-mo GRANUM T 70 
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se-no 
0-po-ro-me-no 
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e-ke to-so-de pe-mo 
e-ke to-so-de pe-mo 


ai-ki-wa-ro a-te-mi-to do-e-ro e-ke to-so-de pe-mo 


we-da-ne-wo do-e-ro 
wo-ro-ti-ja-o 
ka-ra-i / 

| a-ne-o 


Verso 


ru-ko-wo-ro 
o-ka 
pi-ro-ta-wo 
ku-da-ma-ro 


e-ke to-so-de pe-mo 
e-ke to-so-de pe-mo 
e-ke to-so-de pe-mo 
e-ke to-so-de pe-mo 


e-ke to-so-de pe-mo 
e-ke to-so-de pe-mo 
e-ke to-so-de pe-mo 


GRANUM T IO 
GRANUM T 40 
GRANUM T IO 
GRANUM T 4 

GRANUM T 20 
GRANUM T 3 

GRANUM T 15 


GRANUM T I4 
GRANUM T I2 
GRANUM T I2 
GRANUM T I2 


e-ke to-so-de pe-mo 


s pi-ro-te-ko-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo GRANUM| ? | 


Es 646 
ko-pe-re-u po-se-da-o-ne do-so-mo 
* 34-ke-te-si do-so-mo 
we-da-ne-we do-so-mo 
di-wi-je-we do-so-mo 


GRANUM T I5 
GRANUM T I$ 
GRANUM T Iĝ 
GRANUM T I$ 


Es 649 


a-re-ku-tu-ru-[wo]-ne po-se-da-o-no do-so-mo 
*34-ke-te-si do-so-mo 
we-da-ne-we do-so-mo 
di-wi-je-we do-so-mo 
And so on. 


GRANUM T 23 
GRANUM T 22 
GRANUM T 2% 
GRANUM T 2È 


That the Es tablets record transactions which originally involved 
14 men can be shown as follows in Table r. The presumption of 14 
comes from one of the lists (Es 650) which actually gives a 14th name 
but records for him no wheat. This presumption of 14 men is given 
strength by the total amounts of wheat both on Es 650 and on the 
I3 individual tablets. 

That is, the 13 men listed on Es 650 “hold” 282 units of wheat; the 
total dosmoi to Poseidon from all the individual tablets is 112; the 
total dosmot to the other three is 284; the two kinds of dosmo: to- 
gether are 1401. There can be no question but what the totals are 
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TABLE r 





Es 650 Dosmoi (Poseidon 3 Others) 





I 60 20 I5 5 

2 70 31 23 8 

3 IO 6 5 I 

4 49 21 17 4 

5 IO 7 6 I 
6 4 3% 3 i 

7 20 10 8 2 
8 3 24 2 i 
9 15 5i 5 i 
Io 14 8% 7 1j 
II 12 83 7 14 
12 12 84 7 14 
13 12 84 7 I} 
282 140} 112 284 





all divisible by 14, except for a slight variation which may have re- 
sulted from spreading the proportion out over 13 amounts in units 
which were not infinitely divisible. Ideally, the numbers are 280, 
112, 28, and 140, and their proportions, based on 14, are 20, 8, 2, 
and 10. Their divisibility by 14 certainly points to an original group 
of 14 men, each of whom “held” 20 and "gave" ro, of which 8 went 
to Poseidon and 2 to the other three. That only one of the r3 (no. 7) 
still does exactly that may be taken as evidence not only of the 
original situation but also of the extent to which inequalities have 
set in. 

Another indication of the original 14 comes in what we may regard 
as the grouping of the 13 names on Es 644 and Es 650. It is imme- 
diately apparent that for the most part the names with the larger 
amounts come at the beginning and that at the end are grouped 
names with smaller amounts. But if we look more closely, we see that 
the proportions which are apparent in the totals between amounts 
"held" and amounts "given" do not hold true in any individual 
case except that of no. 7. But they do appear to come out with sur- 
prising accuracy for each of three groups made up respectively of 
the first two, the next five, and the last six names or amounts. À 
look at Table 2 will show that in the totals the dosmoz to the three 
entities is almost exactly one-tenth of the amount “held”; in the 
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TABLE 2 
All (Posei- One 3 
Es 644 Es 650 Dosmoi don Other Others) 
Group I 1 7 60 20 15 1$ 5 
9i 70 31 23 24 8 
16$ 130 51 38 4i 13 
Group II 3 2 10 6 5 i I 
4 [7] 40 21 17 14 4 
5 [2] 10 7 6 4 I 
6 I$ 4 3i 3 i i 
7 34 20 10 8 H 2 
158] — 84 47% 39 28 83 
Group III 8 A 3 24 2 4 i 
9 2i 15 5i 5 è i 
10 [23] 14 8$ y D 1$ 
II 24 12 84 7 i 1} 
12 EEN 12 84 7 i 1} 
13 alli 26 BS sf 4 14 
[124] 68 42 35 2$ 7 





individual cases this is also true of nos. 3, 4, 5, and 7 but not of any 
others. And yet in the three group-totals the proportions are as 
true as can be possible where the dosmo: to the three must be three 
times a figure which can be expressed in no smaller fractions than 
sixths, so that once it is multiplied by three, there can be no smaller 
fraction than one-half: Group I has 13 to 130; II has 83 to 84; and 
III has 7 to 68. 

That the very simple proportion of I to 2 between totals “given” 
and “held” is not echoed anywhere either in group totals or in indi- 
vidual items (except no. 7) is not proof that the groups did not exist 
but rather a result of the essential differentness of the dosmos to 
Poseidon, a differentness which can be most immediately seen in 
what amounts to another proof of the groups' existence: that the 
group-totals are far closer to one another in this category than in 
any other: 38, 39, 35. This closeness suggests that there has been 
far less change in the dosmos to Poseidon than in the other categories. 
Do we here detect some form of religious conservatism ? 

Furthermore, although the dosmos to Poseidon is in proportion 
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to the amount "held" in no. 7's case and for all practical purposes 
in the totals as 4 is to 10, this is not only not true of group-totals 
and other individual items, but there are divergences far too great 
to belong to such a proportion; the range is from 15 to 60 (1:4) to 
2 to 3. That is, the apparent 4:10 ratio of the Poseidon dosmos to 
the "held" amount is a function only of the fact that the total 
dosmos to the three is one-tenth of the "held" amount and is added 
to the Poseidon dosmos to be one-half the “held” amount. But the 
real basis for the dosmos to Poseidon which holds for individuals and 
sub-totals as well as totals is to be found in the year-by-year 
dosmos of Es 644. 

This year-by-year dosmos has been ignored up to this point because, 
unlike the other totals, it does not seem to be readily divisible by 
14; moreover, the total may be slightly uncertain in that some of 
the individual amounts have to be restored. The restorations which 
I have made are based on the following considerations: 7 for no. 4 
because gifts to Poseidon and the three other entities are roughly 
comparable with those of no. 1; 2 for no. 5 because his general 
situation is so like that of no. 3; 23 for no. 10 because of similarities 
with no. 11; and the same for nos. 12 and 13. The resulting total of 
441 is not readily divisible by 14 even when it is translated into the 
small unit: 444 x 6 is 267. Furthermore, it is the only total which 
is not 14 times the "normal" amounts of no. 7. Fourteen times 34 
(no. 7's year-by-year dosmos) is 46$ or what we may for the moment 
call 47. That 47 was the original total is almost guaranteed by the 
way in which 47 fits into the series of totals: 3 X 47 is x41; 6 X 47 is 
282. And here we see that if we translate 47 into the small unit, it 
becomes 282, or one small unit to each middle-sized unit of the 
"held" amount. And now it begins to look as if these totals of 282 
and 140} were intended as multiples not only of 14 but also of 47. 
But more of this later; our present purpose is merely to prove that 
there was originally a 14th man, and perhaps we see him best here 
in Es 644 where he is not only absent in person as in the other lists 
but also in amount, so that the total falls short. In other words, 
Es 644 is different from the other accounts in that here the 13 have 
not absorbed the 14th amount. That this was done in the others is 
clear both from the totals' divisibility by 14 and from certain irreg- 
ularities in the individual amounts. 
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From so much assembled evidence it is clear that the Es corpora- 
tion originally had 14 members. Now, in order to discover how the 
original 1q men were reduced to r3, it is perhaps necessary to go 
back to the beginnings of the corporation when all 14 were equal 
and there were no subdivisions into groups. Each man of the original 
I4 must have “held” and "given" amounts identical with those now 
shown only by no. 7. The interlocking proportions would then have 
been apparent in each individual's amounts as well as in the total 
amounts: amount "held" as six times the year-by-year dosmos; the 
combined dosmoi to Poseidon and the three others as three times the 
year-by-year dosmos and one-half the amount “held”; the dosmos 
to Poseidon as four-tenths of the amount "held": and the dosmos to 
the other three as one-tenth of the same. When change began to set 
in, and individuals were no longer equal, the various proportions 
must all too easily have got out of step. As some men increased their 
holdings at the expense of others, the possibility of keeping each 
individual's amounts strictly in proportion would have become so 
difficult that it was decided to divide the 14 into three groups equal 
in amounts but with different numbers of men. So the two biggest 
men made one group; five smaller the second; and seven smaller 
the third. When this division was first made, it is likely that the 
group sub-totals were as shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


Es 644 Es 650 Dosmoi (Poseidon 3 Others) 





ORIGINAL GROUPS 


Group I 157 94 47 38 oh 
Group IT 15$ 94 47 37 9$ 
Group III 15$ _94 _47 _37 EZ 

47 282 LAT 112 284 


PRESERVED GROUPS 





Group I 164 130 51 38 13 

Group II [158] 84 47% 39 84 

Group III [124] 68 42 35 7 
[443] 282 1407 112 283 





But the process of “to him that hath shall be given and from him 
that hath not shall be taken away” would have continued inexor- 
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ably so that even the groups began to be unequal. It is however 
noticeable that Group II not only includes the only man who re- 
tained original amounts but also continues to approximate in its 
totals the correct one-third. 

And then came the disappearance of the r4th man. We have 
already seen that in Es 644 not only the man but his amount has 
been omitted, so that the present total is lower by 24 than it was 
before. In the other totals the divisibility by 14 and the preserva- 
tion of original proportions show that the amounts of the r4th man 
have been absorbed. Since we have already determined that the 
14th man’s year-by-year dosmos was 23, it will be roughly right to 
assume that his other amounts were: 





Es 644 Es 650 Dosmoi (Poseidon 3 Others) 
2$ 15 7$ 6 1} 


By looking at each list in turn it may be possible to determine 
how the 14th man’s disappearance affected the whole corporation’s 
accounts. Obviously in the year-by-year list where his amount is 
completely absent, it is absent from Group III. His share, 24, will 
bring Group ITI’s total to 148, so that the three groups’ percentages 
of the whole will be as shown in Table 4. 








TABLE 4 
Group I Group II Group III 
X 7 3 2 8 4 
2 9i 4 [7 9 2i 
16$ 5 [2] 10 [24] 
6 14 II 2$ 
7 28 12 2 
[158] 13 218] 
[4 _ 28 
[144] 
35.196 33.396 31.6% 


100% equals 47 


In Es 650 the group totals make it apparent that the 14th man’s 
share, that is, 15, has vanished from Group III. For if 15 is added 
to 68, the Group III total will be 83, which is so close to the present 
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total of Group II that it is likely that here Group III's loss was 
Group I’s gain. (See Table 5.) 











TABLE 5 
FOURTEENTH MAn’s SHARE IN Es 650 
Group I Group II Group III 
Absorbed 130 46.1% 84 29.8% 68 24.1% 
Before 115 40.8% 84 29.8% 83 294% 








The situation is necessarily the same as far as the dosmo: to the 
three entities are concerned, since these are one-tenth of the amount 
“held.” Thus we see that some of the inequality among the three 
groups resulted from the disappearance of the 14th man. But it is 
the differences in inequality among the three groups in the three 
main categories which are most puzzling. (See Table 6.) 




















TABLE 6 
96 Year-by-year 95 "Held" % AU Dosmoi (% Poseidon) 
Group I 35.1 46.1 (40.8) 36.3 33.9 
Group II 33.3 29.8 (29.8) 33.8 34.8 
Group III 31.6 24.1 (29.4) 29.9 31.3 
100 100 100 100 100 





The comparative equality among the three groups with respect to 
the dosmos to Poseidon is worth looking at both in this connection 
and to determine how the 14th man's dosmos to Poseidon was ab- 
sorbed with so little disruption. Looking at the percentage table, 
we see that the percentages of the three groups both in the year- 
by-year column and the dosmos to Poseidon column reflect a situa- 
tion which is not far from what pertained when tbe three groups 
were first formed. In the "amount held" column the percentages 
both before and after the absorption of the 14th man's share show 
considerable growth on the part of Group I at the expense of Group 
III. The total dosmoi column, since these amounts are the sum of 
the dosmos to Poseidon and one-tenth of the "amounts held," 
reflects pretty accurately the combination of the old order and the 
new distribution in the "amount held" column. 
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The old order, represented by the dosmos to Poseidon, is certainly 
that which is also reflected in the year-by-year dosmos. The new 
order is seen in the more divergent "amounts held" and the three 
dosmot which make up one-tenth of those amounts. But the new 
order, however it diverges for individuals and groups, remains firmly 
in touch with the old as far as totals are concerned. It is thus clear 
that the mainspring of the whole proportional system is one ofthe 
old order lists: either the year-by-year dosmos or the dosmos to 
Poseidon. There can not, I think, be much doubt which is more 
basic. The mere fact that on the tablets the dosmos to Poseidon is 
listed with the dosmos to the three entities allies it with the new 
order and makes it seem more of a result than a cause. It is the year- 
by-year dosmos which is set off from the other categories; this dosmos 
is different in that it does not absorb the 14th man's amount but 
lets it go. It is basic in that only in the presumed original total of 
47 is there reason for the 282 total of amounts “held” instead of 
280 and for 140} (141) instead of 140 and for 284 instead of 28. 
That these totals are a compromise between multiples of 14 and 47 
is clear; only the year-by-year dosmos provides the 47. 

But we can not merely say that the year-by-year dosmos is basic 
to the whole proportional structure without explaining what it is. 
The chief clue here seems to me to be the fact that whereas the other 
lists absorb the r4th man's share, this does not. That the other 
dosmot axe amounts given to a god and other entities is certain. And 
it is reasonable to think that whether the corporation has its full 
complement of men or is short one, its obligations will continue to 
be the same. If then the reduction in the number of men doesnot 
affect total obligations, it is likely that the “amounts held" listed 
in Es 650 are also obligations of some sort. It is probable that e-ke in 
that list is short for formulas used in other E tablets and that the 
whole meaning is that so-and-so holds land on which the obligation or 
tax is so much wheat. The total obligations of the corporation are 
thus unchanged when one man drops out, whether the obligation is 
a tax or a religious contribution. 

What kind of a dosmos would be reduced when the members of 
the corporation become fewer? The answer can only be a dosmos 
which is a contribution not from the corporation but to the corpo- 
ration, or more accurately to the individual members of the corpo- 
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ration. That this year-by-year dosmos is to the individuals, 14 or 13 
as the case may be, will also explain the odd mixture of cases in which 
the names appear in Es 644: some genitives and others which could 
by form be nominative, dative, or accusative; but only if they are 
taken as dative, can they be syntactically parallel to the genitives; 
so we have genitive or dative of possession indicating the receiver 
of the dosmos. Do-so-mo does not seem to be used absolutely without 
a recipient. 

As an award to the individuals in the corporation the year-by-year 
dosmos is presumably some part of the seed required for the land held 
by each. It is likely that the exact amount of each award is based on 
the amount of tax paid in accordance with the last assessment. Since 
Es 650 seems to list the current tax in accordance with a new assess- 
ment, we can move backwards by means of Es 644 to the tax list 
which preceded Es 650. That is, the total of year-by-year dosmos 
is one-sixth of the total tax, or one small unit of wheat given for 
each middle-sized unit of wheat paid in taxes, so that this year's 
award of seed was one-sixth of last year's taxes. The previous Es 650 
list would have been as shown in Table 7. 


TABLE 7 





Earliey List of Es 650 type Es 650 


Group I I 6X 7 = 42 60 
2 6 x 94 = 57 20 
99 130 
Group II 3 6 X 2 = 12 10 
4 6 X 7 — 42 40 
5 6x2= 12 10 
6 6 x 1$ = 8 4 
7 6 x 3$ — 20 20 
94 84 
Group III 8 6x3 = 3 3 
9 6x21 = 15 15 
10 6 X 21 = 14 14 
II 6 x 2$ = 14 12 
I2 6 x 21 = 14 12 
13 6 x 2$ = 14 12 
14 6 X 2$ — 15 


89 68 
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I have added the 14th man because if he had not been on the pre- 
vious tax list and if his share had already been absorbed, that 
absorption would have increased our present year-by-year dosmos 
to the full corporation total of 47. 

In this previous tax list it is apparent that the inequality among 
groups had only just begun, but the direction of change was the 
same as that shown by the greater inequalities in Es 650. The totals 
of course remain the same. 

The individual year-by-year dosmoi, having been derived from 
the previous individual taxes, form the basis for the individual 
dosmoi to Poseidon and the three entities which combine to be 
three times the year-by-year dosmos. (See Table 8.) 











TABLE 8 
Calculated Recorded 
Es 644 Dosmoi Dosmoi Divergence from 
Year — o Poseidon to Poseidon Calculated 
by Year and 3 and 3 
Group I I 7 21 20 minus I 
2 9i 284 31 plus 24 
16} 494 51 plus 13 
Group II 3 2 6 6 
4 7 21 21 
5 2 6 7 plus x 
6 14 4 3t minus $ 
7 34 10 IO 
15$ 47 47% plus $ 
Group III 8 i 14 24 plus 1 
9 24 74 54 minus 2 
IO 24 7 ER plus rà 
II 24 7 84 plus 14 
12 24 7 84 plus 14 
13 24 E _ 8} plus 14 
124 37 42 plus 5 
Total 444 133% 1403 plus 7 
14 24 _ 7 


47 I4I 
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Again Group II shows itself nearest the norm. It is also apparent 
now for the first time how the r4th man's share of the dosmo? was 
spread over the various individuals. But we must move carefully 
here since these dosmoi combine two different figures which are 
differently based: the dosmoz to the three, which is one-tenth of the 
new assessment, and the dosmos to Poseidon, which seems to be 
determined by the following formula: old dosmot to 3 others (i.e., one- 
tenth old assessment) plus dosmos to Poseidon equals 3 x year-by- 
year dosmos. (See Table 9.) 











TABLE 9 
Calculated Recorded 
Group I not r3 plus P equals 3 X 16$ P is 36.5 
but 11.5 plus P equals 3 x 164 P is 38 38 
Group 1I 8.4 plus P equals 3 X 15$ P is 38.6 39 
Group III not 6.8 plus P equals 3 x 12} P is 28.1 
but 6.8 plus P equals 3 x 14$ P is 35.6 35 





e 


By the new assessment the 14th man's land and tax of 15 has already 
been taken over by the men in Group I so that their dosmo: to the 
three entities should have been increased by 1.5, but the formula 
shows that, although the new addition was tithed for the three 
entities, that additional tithe was not allowed to decrease Poseidon's 
dosmos. Group II is completely normal when we remember that 
Poseidon always receives unbroken middle-sized units. In Group ITI 
the first calculated dosmos for Poseidon which does not take into 
account the 14th man's year-by-year dosmos is obviously wrong, 
Group III is still responsible for the 14th man's dosmos to Poseidon, 
even though they have lost his land and his grant of seed. Their 
dosmos to Poseidon still presumes the total grant of seed given before 
the disappearance of the fourteenth man. The only concession they 
receive is that they pay only 35 instead of 36, letting Group II have 
the benefit of the fraction. 

The whole set-up then is as follows: a corporation of 14 men holds 
a tract of land both as individuals and as a group; that land as a 
whole is subject to a tax which is presumably some proportion of its 
normal produce, so that the amount of the tax defines the amount 
of land, not only in the total but for the individuals within the 
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corporation when for one reason or another land changes hands 
from one to another. Because of this tendency to change there were 
new assessments from time to time, one of which is recorded in 
Es 650, which shows the present division of the corporation'sland. The 
dropping out of the r4th man is apparently a very recent event, 
since the scribe who was preparing the record had included his name 
as usual. 

Members of the corporation received an annual grant or subsidy 
in fixed proportion (1:6) to their holdings by the previous assess- 
ment. The time lag here is surely a result of the fact that seed was 
issued long before the harvest on which a new assessment would 
be based. When all 14 men were active, this annual grant for the 
whole tract was 47 middle-sized units of wheat. That it was not 
fixed as a total by the tax total but that the total grant for all 14 
members dictated the total tax is certain not only from its direct 
influence on the dosmos to Poseidon but also from the way in which 
all the totals show influence by 47 as well as by r4. It looks very 
much as if the total amount of wheat with which the corporation 
was concerned was originally 470, of which one-tenth (47) was given 
out in grants to bring in nine-tenths (423 or 4223). In this way the 
tax total (282) is six-tenths of 470 and all the dosmoi (1404 or 141) is 
three-tenths. But at the same time the very similar totals of 280 and 
140 represent original contributions from each of the 14 men respec- 
tively of 20 and xo. 

It is here with the Es corporation's total contribution of 4224 that 
we see the link between the Es accounts and the other E records. On 
Er 880 two amounts of wheat are totalled to 94. The two amounts 
are not completely preserved but the possibilities are virtually 
limited to 50 and 44 or 52 and 42. The latter combination is not only 
epigraphically better (there is no trace, as there should be if it were 
44, of the tops of two lower unit-strokes in the break) but also, in 
42, gives us the total contribution in large units of the Es corpora- 
tion (4223 middle-sized units divided by ten give 42 large units in 
round numbers). 
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Er 880 


[e]-ke-ra,-[wo ki]-ti-me-no e-ke 

sa-ra-pe-do-[ pe]-pu,-te-me-no 

to-so [pe-ma] GRANUM  3o[plus 22] 

to-so-de [ ] Mo pe-ma GRANUM 42 
5 to-sa we-je-[we ] oo 

to-sa-de su-za [?] 1000[ 

vacat linea 
ku-su-to-ro-qa to-so pe-ma GRANUM 94 


So much might of course be coincidence, but when we look around 
to see what parallel group might be responsible for the 52 large units 
of wheat, the answer is so easy and convincing that there can be 
no doubt about its rightness. In the En-Eo tablets there is another 
corporation which, likethe Es corporation, originally had 14 members 
but at present has only 13. There can, I think, be no doubt about the 
present number of 13 despite the total of 14 given in the heading 
of En 609 and Mr. Bennett's gallant attempt to explain how Eo 173 
was copied by mistake into the Ep records instead of the En. Eo 173 
should certainly be an Eb tablet both on the basis of its formulas 
and because it was copied into Ep 617. The continued use of the 
number 14 in the heading of En 609 is equivalent to the listing of all 
14 in Es 650. And in the En-Eo corporation, as in that of Es, the obli- 
gations of the group most probably continued to be those of the r4. 
What other obligations the En-Eo corporation may have had over 
and above the tax on their holdings our records do not tell us. But 
it is reasonable to assume that if one corporation of 14 paid contri- 
butions amounting to 10 middle-sized units or 1 large unit per man 
to a deity and other entities, the other did also. If then we add 140 
to the total tax which appears on the En-Eo tablets (378), we get 
a total of 518, which, added to the 4224 of the Es corporation, gives 
940} or almost exactly the 94 large units of Er 880, the two parts 
of which are given there in round large units as 52 and 42. 

That we are on the right track in comparing the two corporations 
is apparent both from the grant of 47 given to the Es corporation 
and on the basis of parallels in the internal accounting of the En-Eo 
group with that of the Es group. First, in view of the grand total 
of 940 middle-sized units, the grant of 47 suggests that there was a 
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time when the two corporations were equal and each produced con- 
tributions of 470: a grant of one-tenth would have been made to 
each, which when one took over part of the other's holdings re- 
mained the same. The figure 47 appears again as the sum of the 
original assessments for each pair of the two groups of 14; that is, 
as each Es member paid 20, so each En-Eo member must have paid 
27. Not only is 378 the product of 14 X 27, but if we divide the 
present 13 members of the En-Eo corporation into sub-groups in 
accordance with their listing on the En tablets, we see how the mis- 


sing 14th man's share has been spread over the four groups. (See 
Table ro.) 


TABLE ro 
En-Eo CORPORATION 





En 609 26 


315 
57% minus 54 (2 X 27) is 34 


En 74 3 23% 
30% 
34_ 
878 minus 81 (3 x 27) is 6$ 


N bd 


Lä A 


En 659 34% 


20% 
13% 
12 
_34_ 
114% minus 108 (4 X 27) is 64 


oO ONO 


Da] 


En 467 II 83 
12 24 
13 Ln 

118 minus 108 (4 X 27) is 10 

27 





Since I have not had time to explore the ramifications of these 
corporations, I am glad to hand this over to you for suggestions. 


WILLIAM F. WYATT, JR. 


REMARKS ON PROFESSOR LANG’S PAPER 
“Es PROPORTIONS”’ 


The following comments concern only the relations of the numbers 
on the Es tablets and the assumptions made by Professor Lang 
concerning the Pylian administrative system. The theoretical justi- 
fication for my remarks may be found in my paper “The Ma Tablets 
from Pylos," AJA 66 (1962) 21-41. 

The analogy of other tablets indicates that it is rare indeed that 
every individual, whether town or person, contributes the same 
amount. The Ma tablets provide an excellent example of this. On 
the Ma tablets also groups of towns were formed in order to facilitate 
the assessment, but we have no evidence of a period prior to the 
formation of these groups. The assessment of the tax and the forma- 
tion of groups of towns were either contemporaneous, or the 
assessment was made on the basis of already existent groups. Indeed, 
one wonders whether the palace officials were capable of assessing 
a tax without the prior existence of some sort of administrative 
grouping. I believe, then, that groups are basic to the Es tablets and 
were formed at the very beginning in order to ensure the correct 
return on the tax and also to take into account the varying ability 
to pay of the individual contributors. I do not feel that each man 
originally held or was assessed 20 on Es 650: variations in holding 
doubtless existed from the outset. 

There is no theoretical objection to positing three groups, and I 
have suggested in my paper cited above that the number of groups 
might depend on the multiple involved; thus, if the multiple were 
five, there might be five groups. In general, bowever, as on the Ma 
tablets and the Ac tablets, four groups were formed. A division 
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into four groups was the simplest way of proceeding: first the taxing 
officials divided the desired total by two and then the resulting 
sub-total again by two. The total of Group II's contribution of *746 
on the Ma tablets was 281. Ra-wa-ra-ta, (70) plus za-ma-e-wi-ja (28) 
and e-sa-re-wi-ja (42) together contributed 140. Hence the officials 
first divided the total of 280 by two, and then the resulting 140 
again by two. One total of 70 was divided again, this time unevenly: 
42 (6 X 7) to e-sa-ve-wi-ja and 28 (4 x 7) to za-ma-e-wi-ja. Since we 
have a total of 282 on Es 650, a division into four groups seems a 
priori likely on that tablet as well. 

I have been led to expect by the Ma tablets that each group 
contributes roughly the same amount. If the same situation ob- 
tains here also, three groups must have held 70 and one group 72. 
And there must be a sound arithmetical reason for the number 72 
instead of 70 for the fourth group. The groups are shown in Table 1. 





TABLE 1 





Es 650, Line No. Amount 





Group I 2 70 
Group II I and 3 70 
Group III 4, 5, and 7 70 
Group IV 6, 8-13 72 





The figure 72 stems from the necessity of dividing 70 by four in 
order to apportion the total over seven persons of varying impor- 
tance. The division went as follows: 72 divided by 2 yields 36 and 36. 
One 36 was assigned to lines 6, 8-10, and the other 36 to lines 11-13. 
This latter 36 was divided evenly among the three men, 12 to each. 
The other 36 was divided by two, yielding 18 and 18, between lines 
6 and ro, and lines 8 and 9. Then 4 was given to line 6, 14 to line ro, 
3 to line 8, 15 to line 9. Table 2 shows the groups and smaller 
groupings that I would suggest as the basis for the assessment 
recorded on Es 650. 

These same groupings work for the dosmos totheothers (see Table 3) 
within the limits illustrated by Professor Lang in her Table 2, but 
do not work for the dosmos to Poseidon. 
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TABLE 2 
Position 
of Name Recorded Group Grand 
on Es 650 Figure Totals Total 
Group I 2 70 70 
1 60 140 
Group II } 70 
3 I 
4 49 
Group III 5 1o) 70 282 
7 20 
6 4 
Group IV ar | 18 
10 14 | 142 
36 | 
8 3 
Group IV a2 | 18 | 
9 15 72 
II 12 
Group IV b 12 2] 36] 
13 12 
TABLE 3 
Group I 8 
bo 
Group I1 6 
28.5 
Group III 7 
| 14.5 


Group IV 7-5 





CARLO GALLAVOTTI 


LE GRAFIE DEL WAU 
NELLA SCRITTURA MICENEA 


I. SEGNI SILLABICI 

a. Segni basilari per -u- semivocale: 
wa, wo, we, wi: per es. wa-tu, wo-no, we-to, wi-pi-no-0. Il segno «(ro) 
vale -u- vocale (u-do-ro) o secondo elemento di dittongo (e-re-u-te-ro, 
re-u-ho). La vocale -u è compresa nei segni ku, du, tu, pu, $us 
(29 = qu), mu, nu, ru, su, forse 65(— ju?), 85(— zu?). 

b. Segni compositi: 
48 = nwa, 71 = dwe, go = dwo, e forse altri: (66 ta, = twa? | two, 
o sono due segni ?),1 64 (= swt ?), 82 (= swa ?), 83 (= swe?), oltre 87 
(= iwe?). Per gli esempi v. cap. IIa, per la pronuncia v. cap. VIIc. 
Per la pronuncia della serie "labiovelare" v. Atti del 2° Colloquio 75. 
Problematica é l'esistenza di segni compositi del tipo wr-, come 
22 (= wre?). 


II. DIGRAMMI MONOSILLABICI 


a. Anaptissi interna o regressiva del tipo du-wo | do-wo (dwo): 
per esempio ke-se-nu-wo, ke-[se]-nu-wi-j0 | ke-se-ni-wi-jo (cf. HévFov, 
E£vtoc) ; pe-ru-si-nu-wo femm. $e-ru-si-nu-wa gen. plur. pe-ru-si-nwa-0 
(rspuotwóc) ; wi-du-wo-i-jo | wi-do-wo-t-jo | wi-dwo-i-jo ; pi-sa-wa-ta e 
forse pi-82 (= pi-swa ?) ; o-da-tu-we-ta | o-da-87-ta (= 0-da-twe-ta ?) 
(da *odnt-went-, e quindi o-2a-ku-we-ta | o-da-ke-we-ta per dissimila- 
zione favorita dall'incontro di 086v con Sdxvw, 694€). 

Quando non è monosillabico, il digramma del tipo -u-w- vale 
-u"-: ku-wa-no xbavoc, tu-we-a Ovex (da *dhu[s]-), a-re-ku-tu-ru-wo 
*Arextpvev (cf. eAetpuyova = dAextpuFéva in Kretschmer Griechische 
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Vaseninschriften 225). Altrimenti vale -urw-: pu-wo, pu-wi-no 
(IIbppoc, ITópptwoc ). 
b. Anaptissi regressiva davanti a liquida: 
we-re (:wre) all'inizio di parola in we-re-ne-ja, cf. 'Pfvetx, moAbpony, 
aeol. Bpivta '(carni) di agnello’ in Hesych. s.v. 
wi-ri (:wri) in wi-ri-no, wi-ri-ne-o | wi-ri-ne-jo | wi-ri-ni-jo da Fowóc, 
étvdc ‘pelle’. 
All’interno di parola v. esempi al cap. IIIb. 
c. Anaptissi regressiva davanti ad occlusiva: 
mo-ri-wo-do (16X.BSoc), e-we-pe-se-so-me-na (:eu-psesomena, da pio, 
paw ‘pulire e non da &bw ‘bollire’, in riferimento a vestiti); 
a-we-ke-se-u (cf. Ad&tac, Auxentum, piuttosto che déÉw). 
d. Anaptissi progressiva: 
-a-wa (:-au) in pa-ra-wa-jo duale di aeol. napada att. mapeig ‘guancia, 
banda dell’elmo’. Eventualmente anche in KN ra-wa-st-jo da 
PY ra-u-ta; cf. ma-wa-si-jo e ma-u-ti-jo, femm. da-u-no e masch. 
da-wa-no, forse ka-wa-ti-ro e ka-u-ti-[ in PY An 340.2 e .14. 
-e-we (:-eu) in de-we-ro-ai-ko-ra-i-ja, designazione topografica contrap- 
posta a pe-ra,-ko-ra-i-ja secondo il rapporto di Seüpo a aeol. 
rép = Ünép, lat. cis- e trans-. 
-o-we (:-ou) in 0-wo-we da *ou[s]-went-, se significa ‘ansato’, nel 
l'espressione #-ri-po e-me po-de o-wo-we; da confrontare pe-de- 
we-sa (:ped-wessa). 


III. SCAMBI E ALTERNANZE DI U /W- 


a. Alternanza u-w- | w-: 
Il digramma #-w- vale -u"- all'iniziale interna per es. in e-u-wa-Ro-ro 
(cf. boeot. kypr. EüFxypoc, lokr. EbFavôpoc, kork. EüFapyoc), oppure 
vale -u-++w- in parole composite come 0-u-w0-ze (: ou worzei). In 
entrambi i casi si dà l'alternanza u-w- / w- nelle varianti KN TH 
&-wa-ko-yo, PY o-wo-ze (cf. thess. sdFepyérav ma kret. &Fepysolac). 
All’interno di parola è costante la grafia più semplice: a-no-we, 
ti-ri-jo-we, a-no-wo-to, composti con *ou(s)- ‘orecchio’ (cf. tu-wo, 
tu-we-a, tu-we-ta, da *dhu[s]-); incerta l'analisi di KN pe-ne-we-ta. 
Per l’iniziale assoluta si nota KN u-wo-ge-we PY wo-ge-we (cf. *Yórtoc 
da *'Yoy), e forse EL wa, TH wa-to, PY u-wa-si, da interpretare con 
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Vas, genitivo *"Y&vroc, dativo plur. ‘Yäor (v. cap. Va). Per Valter- 
nanza cf. ‘Yàxw0oc / BaxtvOoc. 

b. Scambio di con w- davanti a liquida: 

KN ra-u-ra-ta PY ra-wa-ra-ta antroponimo, da Aabea (cf. per la 
grafia a-ro-u-ra = &povp« da *-wrja); parimenti il toponimo PY 
ra-u-ra-li-ja | ra-wa-ra-ti-ja, e così ra-u-ra-ti-jo | ra-wa-ra-ti-jo; PY 
vu-ko-u-vo | ru-ko-wo-ro antroponimo (cf. ma-no-u-ro, si-no-u-ro, per 
la grafia sa-u-ri-jo, ta-u-r0). 

In tali esempi la grafia con w- si giustifica con l'anaptissi sia regres- 
siva sia progressiva; ma regressiva è l'anaptissi in e-wi-ri-po, e-wi- 
ri-pi-ja (cf. Ebprros). Quindi il nome a-wo-ro può essere hom. 
dmpoc (nées &mpat, cf. lat. varus, Varro), ma anche «òàós, Ain, cf. 
kret. aFriovw = AÙAGVI. 

c. Per lo scambio u/w- davanti a occlusiva (cap. IIc) si vedano gli 
esempi del greco alfabetico [£Aé]FOspov a Creta, NaFraxriôv a Nau- 
patto. 

d. Per lo scambio «/w- in anaptissi progressiva (cap. IId) si con- 
fronti la grafia cipriota 0-w0 = où. 

e. Dubbia grafia di wru- per mezzo del segno (ro): 
u-ru-pi-ja-jo se vale *Puruator (cf. 'Pórec), e non *’Orvuruxtor. Di- 
verso è il caso dopo vocale: o-u-ru-to da *Fpü-uet, hom. éto0a, 
quindi $-Fpücat con il pronome è (non óc, e forse neppure oi), da 
confrontare per la grafia con aeol. eUpnée (EppyEe), hom. taAadprvoc, 
A 356 &nxobpac (da *&ro-Fodc), etc. 


IV. IMPIEGO DI WE INIZIALE PER U- ANTEVOCALICO 


a. In parole semplici: 
we-ayre-jo femm. we-a-re-ja aggettivo di materia da taAoc, deXoc 
‘cristallo’ (Ventris, Eranos 53 [1955] 117, cf. Chadwick Atti 
del 2° Colloquio 14). 
we-e-wi-ja attributo di dupfépa, gr. beroc ‘suino’. 
più incerto we-je-we ‘vitigni’ (accanto a su-za ‘alberi di fichi’ in KN 
Gv 863, cf. PY Er 880), cf. Hesych. s.v. vióv: avadevdpdòda, lat. 
propago, anche Hesych. s.v. viny: thy &umehov 7j viév, per cui 
ved. V. Georgiev in Minoica, 156. 
b. In parole composte: 
we-a-re-de | we-ja-re-pe per *(e)d-aheipés nel senso di sü-Awréc (in 
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altro senso se si rimanda a kret. kypr. ed-, rhod. 5- per ént-); 

we-je-ke-e, we-je-ke-a, attributo di ruote, composto con -syñc, cf. 
eU-oyoc, o altrimenti: infatti tutto l'argomento di questo cap. 
IV, e in parta del cap. V, rimane incerto. 





V. ALTRI EVENTUALI IMPIEGHI DI W- PER U 


a. Alternanza wa-a, | u-wa, e forse wa-as | wi-ja: 
wa-a,-ta, u-wa-ta, probabile corrispondente gr. ‘Yams; la prima grafia 
in MY Au 102, la seconda in PY Jn 605 e KN Dd 1286 (con il 
patronimico w-wa-si-j0, o-wa-si-10). 
wa-ay-te-pi, u-wa-st, toponimo in PY Na 1099 (Xa 1377) ein PY An 
656; probabile corrispondente gr. ‘Yévrecot, ‘Ygor (da *-ant-si), 
cf. la città di “Ya e gli 'Y&vcsc di Beozia. 
wa-ay-te-we demotico in PY An 207, antroponimo wi-ja-te-we in PY 
Cn 45, 600, wi-ja-te-wo in Jn 431. 
b. Discutibili esempi di analoghe alternanze: 
we-wa-do-r0, wi-ja-da-ra, nome di uomo e di donna (sul tipo di 
ke-sa-do-ro, ke-sa-da-ra); cf. eventualmente Evavdeoc, Eddvdpn, 
ma anche 'I&vetga. 
we-we-r0 (cf. “YeXog®, "YoXoc?) e wi-ja-ni-jo (:u-anios ? cf. EUnvos®) 
antroponimi; toponimo wi-ja-we-ra, (:u-awella?, su aeol. 
dveMa, e per il significato cf. eb-nveuoc, ër-dveuoc). 
c. Scambio di we con 4 all'interno di parola: 
pa-ra-we-wo attributo di wo-no (PY An 37, Vn 20), se vale mpioc 
oivoc. Sarebbe da leggere: prauwos (npàtoc con iota muto, att. 
tp&oc, da *pra(j)u-jo-s > *prawjos > *praw'w'os) come nomi- 
nativo, oppure come genitivo da xpàóc (e dovrebbe essere un 
genitivo partitivo in Vn 20, concordato con wo-no = wo-no-jo). 
La grafia si giustifica eventualmente con PY Sb 1314.3 $a-ra-we, 
e distingue l'aggettivo dall'antroponimo $a-ra-u-jo (cap. VIb,3) 
e dal sostantivo pa-ra-wa-j0 (analizzato in cap. IId). 
Un possibile richiamo si può fare anche al hapax po-ti-nt-ja-we-i-jo 
di contro a po-ti-ni-ja-we-jo | po-ti-ni-ja-wi-j0. 
d. Incerti scambi di we, wo, con « in fine di parola: 
ka-ke-u per ka-ke-we appare scritto in PY Jn 725.18 a confronto con 
il medesimo testo ricopiato in Jn 692.1 na-1-se-wi-j0 ka-ke-we. 
po-ro-u-te-u dativo, corretto in po-ro-u-te-we dopo pa-ro in PY Cn 131. 
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ai-ke-u risulterebbe duale dalla concordanza con rpirode in PY 
Ta 641. 
va-ke-u antroponimo in caso dativo retto da pa-vo in PY Cn 254.7 
(forse anche Zu-ru-we-u al r.1; cf. poi ke-ro-u-te-u in Cn 600.3); 
si dovrebbe attendere -e-we secondo il Luria, PP 15 (1960) 251. 
D'altra parte ved. MY Ge 602 ka-e-se-we nominativo come Ge 605 
ka-e-se-u (cosi anche in PY Qa 1299), cf. ka-e-sa-me-no. 
wi-ja-te-we, wi-ja-te-wo, già citati nel cap. Va: le due scritture si 
equivalgono, perché i testi Cn 45, 600 e Jn 431 concordano in 
parecchi nomi fra quelli degli uomini in essi registrati. Non si 
puódire tuttavia se la morfologia sia la medesima nelle due grafie : 
. forse un suffisso -ewo- alterna con un suffisso sie (cf. KN 
wi-65-te-u (= wi-ju-te-u?) né si può escludere che wi-ja-te-we 
. copra un duale o un plurale. Cosi e-re-e-wo è dativo in PY 
Na 284 di fronti a Nn 831 e-re-e-u, cf. e-re-e-we. 
ki-e-wo, se è nominativo in PY Sn 64.16 e corrisponde a KN PY 
kije-u, ki-e-u, può ugualmente essere formato con un suffisso 
-ewo-. Si vedano anche i toponimi composti con -a-ke-re-u 
(:-agreu) e i demotici in -a-ki-7i-jo (:-agrios) e d'altra parte la 
designazione toponomastica a-ke-re-wa (: agrewa). 
E' incerta quindi la morfologia oltreché la sintassi di PY Eb 495 
ne-qe-wo e-da-e-wo rispetto a PY Qa 1298 ne-ge-u e-da-e-u sicuramen- 
te nominativo. Lo stesso si dica di we-da-ne-wo do-so-mo e we-da-ne- 
we do-so-mo in PY Es, in cui la generale struttura della frase richiede 
il dativo. In fine dovrebbe essere dativo 1-je-re-u in Fn 837, poiché 
nella serie Fn tutti i nomi sono in dativo; ma la tavoletta merita 
forse di essere riclassificata, e va confrontata con il verso di An 39, 
dove ricorrono i medesimi nomi in caso nominativo (ved. qui p. 68). 


VI. ALTRE GRAFIE E ALTERNANZE NOTEVOLI 


Poiché è normale la sequenza -w-w-, rileviamo le particolari grafie 
che divergono dalla norma e le eventuali alternanze: 
a. Segno di #, -#, seguito da segno vocalico: 

w-o[ in KN V 117, e-u-o-mo| in KN X 127 (cf. forse ebopyoc, quin- 
di con iato persistente dopo il dileguo del sigma iniziale di 
ópp.oc). 

e-te-wa-tu-o in KN C 912, nominativo o genitivo. 
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wa-tu-o antroponimo in nominativo (PY Vn 865), forse ipocoristico 
del sg. 

wa-tu-o-ko in PY Ea 136, ark. el. Faotboyoc (cf. anche PY An 519 
wa-tu-wa-o-ko), con iato persistente all'iniziale interna: com- 
posto con -oyoc (da *segh- > ekh-), in cui è da presumere che 
la dissimilazione di aspirata sia preistorica. 

Senza possibile analisi KN X 5952 |po-ru-0. 

po-ru-e-ro antroponimo in PY Jn 658, con iato persistente all'iniziale 
interna (cf. a-pi-e-ra, etc.). 

Senza possibile analisi il frammento PY La 631 ]9i-ku-e-wi[. 

ay-ra-tu-a | a-ra-tu-wa toponimo in PY An 519, Cn 3. 

me-nu-a, | me-nu-wa nome e qualifica (cf. forse Mtwóac) in PY 
An 724= An 218, Qa 1293 e 1301. Inoltre EN Sc 238 e V 60 
me-nu-wa, X 7807 ]nu-a che sarà forse da integrare me-]nu-a. 

b. Segno di u, -u, seguito da un segno della serie j-: 

(1) Sequenza -4-j- senza varianti: 

a-ra-ru-ja in KN Sd (&paputa), da-pu,-j0 nel frammento KN X 745, 
]de-di-ku-ja forse participio perfetto in KN Ak 611. 

gli antroponimi ku-ja-ro (KN De 1254, X 44), ku-jo (Dw 5211), 
ku-jo[-?] (C 91x), su-ja-to (M 719), 

mu-jo-me-no (participio in PY Un 2). 

Jo-ru-jo-go pare corretto in Jo-ru-wo-go (PY Un 853), cf. ]ru-jo[ in 
KN X 5051. 

56-ra-ku-ja riferito a vesti in KN L 587, e pa-ra-ku-ja in Ld 580 forse 
alternante con pa-ra-[ku-]we-jo in M 0451 (cf. po-ti-ni-ja-wi-jo | 
-we-jo). 
(2) Alternanza -u-ja | -u-wi-ja : 

a-bu,-ja toponimo a Pilo, ja-pu,-wi-ja a Cnosso (cf. PY a-pu,-we 
KN 2-ja-pus-we). 

85-ja-lo, 85-wi-ja-to (zu-ja-to, zu-wi-ja-to?) antroponimo a Micene 
(qui avremmo una conferma che il segno 85, che io trascrivo zw, 
ha un valore sillabico terminante in -w). 

Senza alternanze i derivati in -ijo- come KN fu-wi-jo (Ovioc?, cf. 
tu-wo, tu-we-a), PY Re-[se-]nu-wi-jo KN ke-se-nu-wi-ja (E£voc), 
KN o-du-ru-wi-jo femm. -wi-ja (cf. o-du-ru-we, o-du-ru-wo, da 
60puc ‘monte’, glossa cretese e nome di monte in Tessaglia, forse 
in rapporto con i traci "O8pucat). 
(3) Sequenza «-jo senza varianti: 
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u-jo-na nome di donna in KN Ap 639, e gli antroponimi KN Og 425 

pa-ra-u-jo, anche Dx 6039 ]u-jo, PY An 424 ka-ra-u-jo, Eb 501/Ep 

301 ke-ra-u-jo, ]n 658 e 725 po-ro-u-jo. 
(4) Sequenza u-jo | wi-jo, u-ja | wi-ja: 

de-u-j0-4 KN Fh 352, de-wi-jo PY An 218 e 519. 

di-u-jo (> 9ioc) derivato dal nome di Zeus (PY Tn 316.v8), di-wi- 
jo (Mb 1366), di-wi-jo-jo gen. in KN Fp 5, cf. di-wi-je-u, di-wi- 
je-ja. 

di-u-ja | di-wi-ja teonimo (> Six), in caso sia dativo (PY Tn 316.v6) 
sia genitivo (An 607, Cn 1287); inoltre KN X 97 di-wi-ja; con 
il derivato di-u-ja-jo (PY Tn 316.v4). Ved. di-wi-ja-ta (PY 
Nn 228 e Na 406) e l'antroponimo EN Vc 293 di-wi-ja-wo 
(da tenere separati sono gli antroponimi di-wo = Atav e KN 
V 1523 di-wa-jo). 

ka-u-ja (KN U 0478), ka-wi-jo (PY An 192), forse ka-u-j0 in PY Jn 
832.7; cf. KN X 86 ka-wi[, Uf 79 ]Ra-wi-ja (se non è a-|ka-wi-ja). 

me-u-jo | me-wi-jo, me-u-jo-e | me-wi-jo-e, PY me-u-j0-a,, negli stessi 
o analoghi contesti, per la descrizione di persone e cose a Pilo 
e a Cnosso, ossia uetwy ‘piccolo’. 

Senza alternanza altre scritture come a-ka-wi-ja-de, gli aggettivi in 

-e-wi-jo come i-je-re-wi-jo, e forse un participio di verbo in -ebo in 

PY Sn 64 ga]-si-re-wi-jo-te. 

Quanto alla pronunzia, si prospetta l’ipotesi che una scrittura del 

tipo di-u-jo, di-u-ja (se non anche di-wi-j0, di-wi-ja) sia da leggere: 

diw'w'os (> dtoc), diw'w'a (> Sta). Per il valore dei segni ja, jo, ved. 

PP 15 (1960) 260. 


VII. PRONUNZIA E ALTERAZIONI DEL WAU 


a. Alterazioni preistoriche: 

(1) Metatesi *wl->lu- in ru-ko = Abxoc. 

(2) Metatesi Zwerg >euru in e-u-ru-po-to-re-mo = Edpurtékeuoc 
e in genere nei composti con seüpu-/eüpuot- da * Fépuut, épóc (cf. Specht, 
KZ 59 [1932] 37). 

(3) Dileguo del wau nel gruppo *twr- in to-pe-za | pamela, ge-to- 
vo = aeol. metpo- ion. terpa-. 

(4) Dileguo del wau nell'esito *wr- >or- in 0-tu-wo-we | 0-to-wo- 
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we | 0-66-we (= 0-two-we? : orthwowes), se questo nome è composto 
di 60066 con oùs (-wns), e se si pone 6p06ç da *wrdhwo-. 

(5) Dileguo del wau intervocalico nel nesso -owo-, forse in q0-< -0 
(di contro a go-wi-ja) se è genitivo partitivo, Bods e Bodv, in PY 
Cn 3; forse in £0-r0-0 (di contro a to-ro-wî, to-ro-wi-ko) ; forse in 70-0-wa 
se toponimo in -wa derivato da $óoc (di contro a kork. phoFd). 

b. Vitalità del wau: 

A parte le alterazioni preetniche, il wau è assolutamente vitale nel 
miceneo, sia in posizione iniziale e intervocalica, sia nei gruppi 
consonantici; la nuova documentazione costituisce pertanto un 
elemento di fondamentale valore nelle indagini etimologiche: per es. 
1e-0 = Deée da *dhes- e non da *dhwes-, eneka da *enjek- e non 
*enwek- (£vexa, ion. etv-, aeol. ëv- ), o-70-me-no da *or- e non *wor- in 
hom. dpovtau, ra-pte e e-ra-pe-me-na da *srg"- e non *wrg®-, dop in 
a-o-ri-me-ne da *nsor (lat. ensis) e non *awer-, etc. 

Qualora in qualche toponimo si avesse veramente da rilevare 
l'assenza del wau (71-0 ?, u-po-di-jo-no?), sarebbe naturalmente da 
attribuire non a un esito dell'eolico miceneo, ma del sostrato (che 
puó essere anche un sostrato ionico, secondo la mia concezione che 
si riporta all’ Einleitung del Kretschmer, 1896). 

Tutto lascia arguire che la pronunzia del wau fosse quella semi- 
vocalica, come in Grecia fino al sec. V-IV a.C., e dotata di rilevante 
forza dinamica come in eolico. Non si puó escludere tuttavia che, in 
parole eterogenee, venisse accennata una pronunzia spirantica, per 
es. nel citato mo-ri-wo-do per uóX9oc e nell'antroponimo ka-ra-u-ro 
se vale Ké&Aafpoc. 

c. Alterazioni secondarie: 

Le sporadiche alternanze PY sa-ri-nu-wo-te | sa-ri-no-te, forse MY 
qa-da-wa-so KN qa-da-so, sembrano alludere all'inizio di quel pro- 
cesso fonetico che semplifica i gruppi consonantici con wau. Ma 
piuttosto che al dileguo del wau con o senza 'productio', si puó 
pensare a una tendenza verso la geminazione eolica. Per il toponimo 
se-ri-no-wo-te si veda o&vov, aeol. céAtvvov. 

Di qui il problema sull'esatto valore dei segni compositi (citati 
nel cap. Ib), o almeno di alcuni fra essi, per es. 48: vale veramente 
nwa oppure nna? Notiamo che nel genitivo plurale, dove la massa 
della parola è maggiore e l'intonazione è sulla penultima sillaba, 
troviamo scritto pe-vu-si-nwa-o (gen. pl.) in PY Ub 1317 di contro al 
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nominativo pe-ru-si-nu-wa in Ub 1316. Un'alternanza ni-ja | nwa 
(:nja > nna?) sembra di scorgere in questa presumibile serie lessi- 
cale: toponimo £i-4o, donde #-ni-ja-ta con il patronimico ti-nwa-si-j0 
femm. #-nwa-si-ja gen. plur. ti-nwa-ti-ja-0. Viceversa possono coprire 
differenze morfologiche le varianti ¢-ja | twa nel tipo ra-wa-ra-ii-ja | 
ra-wa-ra-66 (=ra-wa-ra-twa?), e le strane alternanze come 0-66- 
we-0 (o-two-we-0 ??) | o-£o-wo-o, pa-de-we-u | pa-da-je-u. Altre alter- 
nanze w /j sono solo apparenti. 

Una metatesi in atto nel gruppo rw >ur (sul tipo di lat. nervus gr. 
vedpov e inversamente «aUpoc gall. farvos) parrebbe ravvisabile in 
ye-pe-u-ri-jo (da *leperwios ?) se s'intende come demotico di Aérpeov 
(da *leperwon ?), e particolarmente in ko-u-re-ja, ko-u-ra, se s'inten- 
dono come derivati da ko-wa = ark. xópF«. Infatti l'aggettivo KN L 
472 ko-ru-we-ja, attributo di vesti, è forse uguale a X 697 ko-we-ja 
(:korweia) riferibile a donne; ma a donne e a vesti si riferisce anche 
ko-u-re-ja in KN Ap 694 e X 5096, Lc 581 e L 7381; infine ko-u-ra 
è attributo di vesti a Pilo (La 623, 630) ed è nome di vesti a Cnosso 
(Lc 528 sgg., L 7376, 7379). Sarebbe quindi da porre korweja > 
kourja > koura, con inversione del gruppo rw >ur e con l'usuale 
riduzione rja>ra (v. PP 15 [1960] 262, dove sarà da aggiungere 
e-ne-re-ja > e-ne-ra, e-ne-ro come attributo di vesti e di donne in 
KN Ai 762, Ak 638, L 695). 


NOTA 


I Questo sospetto, che nel numero 66 del sillabario siano da ravvisare 
due segni diversi, è stato ora convalidato dal Lejeune (RP% 36 [1962] 
217-24) che alla foggia del segno quale è tracciato in PY An 261 attri- 
buisce senz'altro un nuovo numero del sillabario (gz). Il valore two per 
il segno usato in PY An 261 fu già da me prospettato in RFIC 87 
(1959) 167, ved. anche PP 12 (1957) 167. 

2 Ved. qui n. 1. 


CARLO GALLAVOTTI 


SOME PYLIAN INSCRIPTIONS COMPARED 


I call attention to a recently published tablet, PY Mn 1412. Miss 
Mabel Lang thinks that ma-to-pu-ro in line 4 is a place name; she 
recalls rightly the formerly known ma-to-ro-pu-ro. In fact, in line 
3 o-no-ka-ra| is a place name too; one must compare PY Na 1038 
Jno-ka-ra-o-re and integrate the one inscription with the other: 


Na 1038 
[o-]no-ka-ra-o-re SA 20 


Mn 1412 
pa-ro ka-ra-wa[-ni-ta 
pa-go-si-jo-jo [wo-wo ? 
o-no-ka-ra[-o-re 
ma-to-pu-ro [ 
5 da-nu-wa-a-ri[ 
po-ro[ 


I omit the question whether -Ra-ra-0-re or -ka-ra-o-? was the correct 
reading in Na 1038; Mr. Bennett confirmed the reading -re. M. Le- 
jeune wished to read and supply ku-]no-ka-ra-o-1, looking to the 
classic Kuvóc xegoAoí and to the second element of the Mycenaean 
go-u-Ra-ra-0-1. In any case, there would be not a dog's head, but a 
donkey's. The correction of Mn 1412.4 ma-to<-ro>-pu-ro is not 
needed if you consider cases such as to-ro-no- | to-no and Greek 
Opóvoc, OdevakE or fo-pe-za and Greek tpareta. The same suggestion 
was made, Mr. Bennett informs me, by Mühlestein (per litteras) and 
by Miss Lang herself (per litteras). 
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My second suggestion is about a tablet published by Bennett. It is 
a fragment without ideograms, and Mr. Bennett placed it in the 
Fn class. 
Fn 837 
pi-ri[ 
i-na[ 
e-ri[ 
a-ko-ro-ta | 
s i-je-re-u a-ti[ 
pu-ko-cro [ 
ai da | 
The Fn tablets show the names in the dative case constantly, but 
here in line 5 5-je-re-u is nominative. Perhaps the tablet must be 
reclassified. In any case, it could be compared to a well-known 
tablet of Pylos, classified as An. On the verso of An 39, lines 3-9, 
are the names of men, which are in the nominative case as on the 
obverse face of the tablet: 


An 39.verso 
3 qa-ra,-te VIR 
pu-ko-ro VIR 
s a-ko-so-ta VIR 


pi-ri-ja-me-ja ^ VIR 
e-ni-ja-u-si-jo ^ VIR 
and so on. 
The name pu-ko-ro appears in both tablets (and in Jn 478). I suspect 
other likenesses between them. In the first line of Fn 837 the word 
could be pi-ri[-ja-me-ja rather than p1-ri[-7e-te-re; and in the fourth 
line—I ask Mr. Bennett—can we see again the well-known a-ko-so-ta 
instead of an unknown a-ko-ro-ta? Then I suggest that the text of 
the fragment should be read: 
Fn 837 
pi-ri{-ja-me-ja 
i-na [ 
e-ri[ (or e-ni[-ja-u-si-jo ?) 
a-ko-so-ta [ 
s i-je-re-u a-ti[-pa-mo? 
pu-ko-ro [ 
a-[ma-tu]-na [ 
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Finally I compare the fragment Cn 437 to one of the big tablets of 
the same Cn class. Notice these lines of Cn 40: 


4 wWa-no-jo wo-wo pa-ro po-ru-qo-ta we-da-ne-wo ovis" 60 
s e-ko-me-no pa-ro pa-ta pa-ra-jo OVIS" 80 
14 a-te-re-wi-ja pa-ro e-wi-te-we a-ke-o-jo OVIS! 70 


On this basis I can tentatively integrate the text of Cn 437: 


[e-ko-me]-no [pa-]ta [ ] ovis" [ 
[wa-no-jo ] wo-wo po-ru-qoj-ta 

[---- 1 zt 
[a-te-re-wi-ja ] e-wi-te-u ovis" 3o[4- 


The comparison, and therefore the restoration, is justified because it 
is the same in the other Cn class tablets; the same names return in 
the nominative case in one inscription, in the form pa-ro plus the 
dative in the other inscription. The place names, I must admit, may 
change in similar tablets of the Cn class. 


ADDENDUM: I refer now to Inscriptiones Pyliae (Edizioni dell Ateneo, 
Rome 1961) about such questions, and to my article IZ nome della 
testa e del anfora micenea a falso collo (RFIC 40 [1962] 135-49) about 
the reading -ka-ra-0-re, se-re-mo-ka-ra-o-re, go-u-ka-ra-o-|ve], as 
instrum. sing. (Gr. xépnap), and plur. ka-ra-a-pi (Gr. xépn, x&pnva) 
with stem alternation 7/n. 


FRED W. HOUSEHOLDER 


A MORPHOPHONEMIC QUESTION AND 
A SPELLING RULE 


Though we are all disappointed about the inadequacy of the Linear 
B script for yielding phonological information, there are several 
cases in which it has been possible to learn something, and others 
in which nearly everyone has supposed that the documents provide 
some evidence. Among these is the assimilation of consonants, 
particularly before the instrumental (or whatever) suffix i. For 
instance (Documents 82-83): 


ASSIMILATION 


Evidence of assimilation of another consonant before $ is fairly extensive, 
though the nature of the resultant group can only be conjectured from 
the notation. A stop + # appears to yield -pp- (cf. Hom. x&rneos, etc.): 
po-pi< pod-phi, e-ka-ma-pi< ekhmat-phi (or egma- ?), ko-ru-pi <koruth- 
phi; we-pe-za<(h)wek-pedja. We may assume partial assimilation of 
n>m: ki-to-pi< khiton-phi; and of mil: re-wo-pi< lewont-bhi (cf. 
ve-wo-te-jo=lewonteios), a-di-ri-ja-pi< andriant-bhi. Yt is hardly without 
significance that Homer has no examples of the -ọı termination with 
stems in stops or liquids (oxxpép and xoruAnSovéer are plainly secondary); 
was *Aéoue too far removed from Acévrov and too easily replaced by Afovor ? 

Assimilation before the -si of the dative plural can sometimes be 
assumed: pi-we-ri-st is probably from piwerid-si, cf. dat. sing. pi-we-ri-di; 
pa-si<pani-si (presumably = pansi), de-ma-si< dermat-si; pi-ri-e-te-si 
(cf. nom. plur. pi-ri-je-te-re) is ambiguous. 

On the other hand ‘etymological’ spellings are found where we should 
expect assimilation; possibly merely as a convention to avoid confusion. 
po-ni-ki-pi<phoinik-phi may be an exception in a foreign word. More 
surprising are e-ra-pe-me-na< errap-mena (perf. pass. of $árvo) ; a-ra-ro- 
mo-te-me-na where the variant a-ra-ro-mo-to-me-na points to -tm-. 
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But it has not yet been clearly stated that the reliability of the 
evidence here depends strongly on the supposition that the rules 
for writing clusters laid down by Ventris and Chadwick are formu- 
lated in the most reasonable way, and are—in fact—absolutely cor- 
rect. There can be no doubt, of course, that the rules given do provide 
(at least in a vast majority of cases) the expected results; but two 
different formulations of the rule may, in fact, yield slightly dif- 
ferent results for a minute fraction of cases—and these precisely 
the ones which have been used as evidence. I will restate first of all 
the Chadwick-Ventris formulation, which requires several rules. The 
relevant rules appear in Documents (pp. 45-46) as follows: 


$8. Final -L, -M, -N, -R, -S 

At the end of a syllable these sounds are omitted from the spelling... 
The clusters -rg-, -rm-, -sm- seem to receive fuller treatment on occasion... 
§ 9. Initial S and W 

Before a consonant initial s- is generally omitted... A possible excep- 
tion is sa-pa-ka-te-ri-ja (KN Dv 941), which recalls Sphakteria. 

On the basis of the place-name 71-70 ‘Plov (*wrison?) and the trade 
ra-pte ‘tailor’ (*wrap- ?) we had assumed that initial w- before a conso- 
nant is also omitted. Palmer (1954) denies this, adducing wt-ri-ne-jo = 
wrineios ‘of leather’ (Fowóc), wi-ri-za = wriza. The passive participle 
e-ra-pe-me-na = errapmena ‘stitched’ revealed by the join of 221 = 
L 647 shows no trace of a digamma. 

§ 1o. Consonant clusters 

Doubled consonants are not distinguished. Where a plosive consonant 
precedes another consonant, it is written with the vowel of the succeeding 
syllable... A few irregularities are found with bt: wa-na-ka-te-ro = 
wanakteros ‘royal’, ru-ki-to = Luktos (ru-ki-ti-jo = Luktios is regular). 
Otherwise the rule is preserved in declension (e.g. ko-ri-ja-do-no sing. / 
ko-ri-ja-da-na plur.), and is extended to clusters of three consonants... 

X(E), ps(4) and gs are treated as &-s-, p-s-, q-s-... When final, they shed 
the -s and take the vowel of the preceding syllable... An exception is the 
Knossos ox name wo-no-go-so = Oîvoy. 

m is preserved in mn-... r in -rw- is usually omitted... but it is retained 
in a-ra-ru-wo-a = ararwoa (cf. the feminine a-ra-ru-ja). The group -nw- 
is usually written -nu-w-...; the sign nwa sometimes replaces -nu-wa-... 


This may be condensed as follows: (1) If a continuant consonant 
(l,r,m,n,s) is the first member of a cluster, it is dropped, except in 
the clusters -mn-, -sm-1, -nw-, and sometimes -rm- and -rw- (-lw-). 
(2) If a stop consonant is the first member (or the first after a contin- 
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uant), the cluster (or the rest of it) is written in full, unless it is a 
geminate. 

The writing of diphthongs (which could be most naturally con- 
sidered as post-vocalic 7 and w) before consonants is treated sepa- 
rately; the rule is that w is most generally written as -u- in these 
cases (initially with w-signs, and also occasionally in medial position 
when followed by -j- or -7-)?, but 7 is normally omitted (sporadic 
writings with -i- are cited mainly from Knossos). Long vowels are 
not indicated in any way. 

With this statement, words like po- ni-ki-bi, a-ra-ro-mo-to-me-na, 
and e-ra-pe-me-na are regular, and all such cases as po-pi, ge-to-ro- 
po-pi, ka-ra-a-pi, a-di-ri-ja-pi, and perhaps ko-vu-pi, ko-no-ni-pi, 
and po-Hi-pi are considered as proved to be instances of complete 
assimilation. 

This seems to be a perfectly reasonable and plausible set of rules, 
given the data we have. But is it the only reasonable set? Let us 
consider one possible alternative. 


ALTERNATIVE FORMULATION 


All syllable codas are omitted except w (written -4-), and n (rarely 
y-l) before w. A “coda,” as the term is used nowadays, is a phoneme 
which closes a syllable (and does not open a new syllable). sm and sw 
are considered to be syllable-initial. This covers l,v,m,n,s as before, 
as well as 7 and vowel length, but also includes all stops in clusters 
(including geminates) which could not be initial. de-mi-ni-ja, a-mi- 
ni-so, etc. are now regular, and probably also pe-ru-si-nu-wo, ke-se- 
nu-wi-ja, etc., as syllable-initial clusters. a-ra-ro-mo-te-me-na is still 
all right (since initial ¢m- occurs in later Greek) but not fo-ni-ki-pi 
or e-ra-pe-me-na, which must now be taken as instances of a fuller 
writing, with a strong implication that complete assimilation of 
stops before labials (particularly -phi and -menos) may not have been 
the rule. At any rate, with this rule, which seems at least as plausible 
as the Chadwick-Ventris rule (and slightly more economical) the 
ordinary spelling provides no evidence either for or against assimila- 
tion in these environments. The omission of all syllable closing 
consonants, including stops, is not, incidentally, by any means a 
unique phenomenon in syllabic scripts; this is in fact the case with 
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both Eskimo and some of the Philippine syllabaries as they were 
ordinarily used, though both provided machinery for writing these 
consonants if anyone so desired. 

The practical difference between the two rules lies in the treatment 
of (a) clusters of two stops when the second one is not a dental (i.e., 
tk, tp, dg, db, kb, gb, pk, bg, thkh, thph, khph, phkh), (b) clusters of two 
stops which differ in voicing or aspiration (e.g., dph, kb, etc.), 
(c) labial clusters with m as second member (pm, bm, phm), (d) 
dental stop plus s (ts, ds, ths), and (e) any three-consonant cluster 
beginning with a stop (other than fir, ktr, gir; the rule is probably 
that any C,C,C, cluster is syllable-initial if both C,C, and C,C, are). 
About clusters involving w and j we can say almost nothing on 
classical evidence, but probably pw, bw and phw (at least) could not 
occur initially. Most of these clusters did not occur at all in classical 
Greek, even medially, and probably did not occur in Mycenaean 
either, but several of them could have occurred at certain mor- 
pheme-boundaries—namely, before several suffixes with initial m 
(classical -mos, -ma, «mai, -men, «menos, -menat, -men, -metha, etc., 
or such of them as existed in Mycenaean times), before the suffix -p#, 
and possibly in a few compounds. 

An examination of all words in Linear B which might contain a 
suffix with initial » produces no further examples for either hypo- 
thesis; as for words with final A4. it could be argued that po-ti-pi 
(PY Ta 707.2) is a fuller writing for po-pi and hence suggests partial 
assimilation of d, but the interpretation as a form of portis is cer- 
tainly quite as plausible, if not more so. Otherwise the evidence is 
indecisive. 

The principal argument against the "syllable-coda" formulation 
derives from supposed instances of a word-final cluster -Ås or -qs and 
from one or two variant spellings internally. The nominative wanaks 
is evidently spelled wa-na-ka; several words ending in -go (the most 
certain are probably fo-kt-ro-go = *potkilogs, ai-ti-jo-go = *atthiogs, 
and wo-no-go = *woinogs) are presumed to be compounds with 
*-ogs ‘face’ or ‘look’ as second member. In both cases the vowel 
chosen as dead vowel with the k or g is an echo-vowel, i.e., identical 
with the last preceding vowel. The oblique cases and one derivative 
(assumed to be *wanakteros) of wanaks are written with ka in nearly 
every instance, though the following syllable is £e or £o (the one excep- 
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tion is Fr 1215.1, wa-na-ke-te). The argument then states that the 
echo-vowel writing is the regular representation of a syllable-closing 
stop and hence that an incompletely assimilated instrumental of 
pod- would be written *po-to-pîi, not po-ti-pi or *po-di-pr, for 
instance. 

The main difficulty here is the small number of examples and hence 
the variety of possible theories. If we had a form *ka-ru-ku for 
karüks ‘herald’, the case would be much stronger. As it is, we may 
argue that the vowels in wa-na-ka and -o-go are not echo-vowels 
but inherent vowels, i.e., that any final -ks would be written -ka and 
any -q5, -go, no matter what vowel preceded. The only thing remote- 
ly approaching evidence here is this: £f e-ka-te-re-ta (KN Se 1006) 
and e-te-re-ta (Se 879) are the same word, and if that word is *ektréta 
or the like (or was it still *eksivéia?), and £f one or both words are 
not simple errors, then ka may represent final À (or ks only ?). 

The forms with ka in the cases and derivative of wanaks may be 
interpreted as simple paradigmatic stability rather than syllable- 
final k; i.e., the spelling of the stem in the nominative is maintained 
throughout. The reading of sa-pa-ka-te-ri-ja (KN DI 941) as Sphakté- 
ria has against it the irregularity of initial s- as well as the sign ka. 

The discovery of a tablet or two with one or two critical new 
words on it would go far toward removing this uncertainty. But until 
then, something less than bold confidence seems called for. 

Let me emphasize that I am not claiming that this rule is right 
and the Ventris-Chadwick rule wrong; merely that this one is also 
compatible with the data and plausible on other grounds. Nor am I 
prepared at the moment to argue that no assimilation of this sort 
existed in Mycenaean times; merely that the script provides no 
proof of it. 


NOTES 


1 The statement about -sm- in Documents is so cautious as to be mis- 
leading. -sm- clusters appear to be written out in the following words: 
do-so-mo, de-so-mo, ai-ka-sa-ma, do-si-mi-jafjo, and possibly in ko-sa- 
ma-to (PY Ep 212.8, KN Ga 685), ko-sa-ma-ne (PY An 615.16), ka-ra- 
so-mo (PY Fn 79.7), ma-so-mo (KN DI 932), ru-sa-ma (KN L 1568.3), 
pi-ja-se-me (KN As 1516.19), all of which seem to be unknown names. 
The only words in which it has been assumed to be omitted are: ka-ra- 
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ma-to (KN V 684.1), to-me (PY Ep 617.8 and perhaps Sh 734.v) and 
the name a-me-no (PY Jn 415.4), which has at least two equally 
probable identifications without s. Though examples are fewer, wi-s0- 
wo-pa-no (PY Sh 740), ki-si-wi-ja (PY Aa 770, etc.), and a-si-wi-jo 
(PY Cn 285.12, etc.), with no counter-instances known to me, suggest 
that a similar rule applies to -sw-; indeed we might generalize: "e 
before another continuant is regularly written, just as stops are." 
The examples for -rm- and -rw- are both cases of Attic reduplication, 
which may have affected the rule. 

2 The reading of mo-ri-wo-do as *moliwdos violates both formulations, 
and is probably wrong. Syllable-closing -w- should be written -u- before 
any stop, and a syllable-opening cluster wd- is preposterous. 


MICHEL LEJEUNE 


SUR QUELQUES TERMES DU VOCABULAIRE 
ÉCONOMIQUE MYCÉNIEN 


I. En dehors de la tablette KN Ca 895, qui est un inventaire d'é- 
quidés, et où o-no est évidemment à lire ôvor ‘Anes’, c'est probable- 
ment un méme mot o-no (de lecture et de signification incertaines) 
qui figure dans les contextes suivants:! 

a. MY Oe 108 est un inventaire de laine (idéogramme 145); 
sa-pa se retrouve en KN J 693, où, parallèle à ki-fo (x:rov) d'une 
part, à e-pi-ki-to-ni-ja (Fériyrréviux) d'autre part, il doit être aussi 
un nom de vêtement; o-4-ko appartient spécifiquement à la descrip- 
tion de la laine (MY Oe 108, 120; o-u-ka, Oe 111).? Texte: 


x Sa-pa o-no 145 12 kg. 
2 O-u-ko I45 9 kg. 


b. MY Oe 109; fragment de tablette analogue, mais la légende 
de la premiére (ou de l'unique?) rubrique devait occuper toute la 
ligne 1 et la première moitié de la ligne 2, où elle se terminait sur 
l'idéogramme 745 et une indication de quantité; il ne nous reste que 
l'extrémité droite de la tablette, avec la fin de la ligne x (où 
]wo-^o est sans doute la fin d'un anthroponyme,* à un cas non 
déterminable). Texte: 


1 [------- ]wo-no o-no 
a [--145--] 

c. KN M 559: moitié droite d'une tablette, inventoriant (l. x) 
de la laine, (1. 2) une denrée (idéogramme 746) non identifiée,* mais 
ressortissant probablement à la méme sphére sémantique (effets de 
tissage et d'habillement). A la ligne 1, restituer sans doute [o-nu]-ke 
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qui appartient spécifiquement à la description de la laine (KN 
L 1568.lat., M 683, Od 682); le mot qui précède l'idéogramme est 
constitué de deux signes, dont le second, d'identification incertaine, 
a été lu soit -n4, soit -jo. A la ligne 2, da-wi-jo est un ethnique crétois 
connu. Texte: 


: ---O-nu]ke o-no o-[.] 145 6 kg. 
2 ------ ] da-wi-jo 146 2 


d. KN L 758: moitié droite d’une tablette, inventoriant des 
tissus (deux pièces: adjectifs au duel thématique en -w, se rapportant 
à p&pFee). La légende se développait sur deux lignes. Ligne 1, resti- 
tuer [o]-re-ne-0, adjectif qui appartient spécifiquement à la descrip- 
tion des tissus (plur. neutre o-re-ne-a, KN L 593, ou o-re-ne-ja, KN 
L 579, 583, 1009, 5108); $o-pu-rog = mopqupio (cf. plur. neutre 
po-pu-re-ja, KN L 474). Idéogramme 159 (Tissu) avec déterminatif 
PU inscrit. Texte: 


a ---O-Jre-ne-o po-pu-ro, 
b ----Jo-no 159-4-PU 2 


e. KN Fh 372; inventaire d'huile, comme les trois documents 
suivants; l'ethnique xdrpuov (scilicet Go Pol désigne ici une qualité 
ou variété d'huile d'olive (cf. EN Fh 347, 361, 371, 372, 5446);5 
indication finale de quantité perdue. Texte: 


ku-pi-ri-jo o-no OLEUM | - - - ] 


f. KN Fh 361; légende comprenant le mot zo-a (£o& ‘pour 
ébullition’), qui appartient spécifiquement à la description de l'huile 
(KN Fh 343, 355, 359, 361, 369, 380, 5436, 5453, 7335). Texte: 


a OLEUM 420 ]. [ ? 
b ku-pi-ri-jo  o-no zo-a OLEUM 36 L [ ? 


g. KN Fh 347; dans la première rubrique, il s'ajoute à l'huile 
(comme en KN Fh 371 et 5452) une denrée symbolisée par MU, que 
nous supposons être upov;? ma-ro-ne est le datif d'un anthroponyme 
en -ov;? we-we-ro (si telle est bien la lecture: dernier signe mutilé) 
appartient à un anthroponyme thématique;? de méme, probable- 
ment, a-7i-to (si aucun signe n'est perdu aprés -fo, ce que l'état de la 
tablette ne permet pas de savoir).? Texte: 
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: ma-ro-ne ku-pi-ri-jo OLEUM 2401. MU 1801 
2 We-We-ro o-no OLEUM 36]  a-rito OLEUM 4 1. 


h. KN X 657; début d'une tablette écrite sur deux lignes. Le 
premier mot, a-ze-ti-ri-ja (probablement, au nomin. pl.) est un nom 
d'agent féminin en -«pt«, d'interprétation discutée ;1° en dehors d'un 
catalogue de femmes (Ap 694) et d'une liste de rations destinées à 
des femmes (E 777), il se retrouve à Cnossos dans des inventaires 
de laines et de tissus (L 544 et 1568, M 683). Ce qui reste de la ligne 2 
est écrit sans diviseur de mots. Sur la fracture, un tiret horizontal 
haut qui pourrait appartenir à un jo ou à une autre lettre (to, na, 
etc.); la fracture empèche de savoir s'il y avait un diviseur aprés ro; 
il est donc hasardé d'écrire (avec KT IT) o-no-we-wo-ro-jo. Nous 
faisons état de ce fragment dans l'hypothése oü l'absence de diviseur 
après no serait due,!! comme il arrive, à une négligence du scribe. 
Le mot we-wo-ro est un hapax, mais pourrait (s'il y avait un groupe 
de F + liquide) être un doublet graphique de we-we-ro (voir ci- 
dessus). Texte: 


: a-ze-ti-ri-ja [---] 
2 O-no wWe-wo-ro[---] 


i KN Fh 348; i-su-ku-wo-do-to est probablement un anthro- 
ponyme thématique ;!? sur ge-te-o, voir $$ 5-6; après qe-fe-o, un mot 
effacé par le scribe, et qui semble avoir été fe-0-î (coin). Texte: 


: O-n0 i-su-ku-wo-do-to OLEUM 48 1. 
2 qe-te-o OLEUM 361. 


j. PY An 35. Tablette dont le texte est divisé en deux parties 
(ll. 1-3; ll. 5-6) séparées par une ligne de blanc et tracées par deux 
mains différentes. La premiére est un inventaire numérique d’ou- 
vriers du bâtiment (to-ko-do-mo = vrorxodôuor) qui vont aller con- 
struire (participe futur de-me-o-le = Seuéovres) au nombre de 2 à 
Pylos, de 3 à me-ta-pa, de 3 à sa-ma-ra, de 4 à re-u-ko-to-ro. La 
seconde, sans lien apparent avec la première, $ est un inventaire de 
denrées diverses (du type connu par les séries U-), avec un intitulé 
analogue à celui de Un 443 (voir ci-après); a-£a-ro (hapax) appar- 
tient probablement à un anthroponyme thématique. Texte: 


s a-ta-ro tu-ru-pte-ri-ja o-no 
6 145 6 kg. CAPRA! 4 146 3 VINUM 360 l. NI 480 1. 
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k. PY Un 443. Inventaire de denrées diverses; trois rubriques 
(une par ligne); la légende de la premiére rubrique est paralléle à 
celle de An 35.5, au premier mot prés, ku-pi-ri-jo, qui, ici, doit être 
un anthroponyme.!* — L'édition Bennett, après ka-pa-ti-ja, à la ligne 
3, donne le symbole de l'unité de volume pour liquides valant r2 
litres, suivi du chiffre 2, puis d'un mot /e-7?-ja; un tel libellé a de 
quoi surprendre, puisqu'il implique une denrée liquide dont la 
nature n'est indiquée ni par un idéogramme, ni par le contexte.!5 
Une révision de la tablette par L. R. Palmer, dont nous avise 
J. Chadwick, a révélé que le texte porte mu là où on avait pensé 
voir ce symbole de volume et un chiffre 2; lire donc mu-te-ri-ja. Sur 
les trois termes, visiblement parallèles, tu-ru-pte-ri-ja, po-re-no-z0- 
te-ri-ja, mu-te-ri-ja, cf. $$ 3c et 7.—Au début de la ligne 3, lacune 
de deux signes: [a-pu-]do-ke plus probable (avec ka-pa-ti-ja, anthro- 
ponyme,?® comme sujet) que la restitution d'un mot court avant le 
verbe do-ke (en ce cas, sujet, ka-pa-ti-ja étant alors à comprendre 
soit comme un anthroponyme au datif, soit comme un adjectif 
ethnique acordé à mu-te-ri-ja). Texte: 


: ku-pi-ri-jo tu-ru-pte-ri-ja o-no 145 30 kg. 146 10 
2  po-re-no-zo-te-ri-ja 145 9 kg. 
3 [---]do-ke ka-pa-ti-ja mu-te-ri-ja GRANUM 240 L 145 15 kg. 


L PY An 724: document particuliérement obscur,!? c'est un 
inventaire d'hommes qui concerne successivement les localités de 
70-0-wa (ll. 1-8), a-ke-re-wa (Il. 9-13), ri-jo (1. 14).—A propos du 
mot e-go-te (voir $ 46), il faut ici mentionner Ja ligne 13: wo-ge-we 
[.]-go-te ru-ki-ja a-ko-wo vir [--]; il y manque (outre le chiffre 
final) le premier signe du second mot; rien ne prouve qu'il faille 
restituer [e]-go-te (d’après la 1. 14) 18 plutôt que *[re]-qo-£e ou [ri]-go-te 
par exemple ;1° wo-ge-we (nomin. duel en -ÿfe ou pluriel en -ÿFec) est 
une désignation de fonction 20 ni ru-ki-ja, qui est peut-être un topo- 
nyme,” ni a-ko-wo ne se retrouvent ailleurs.?2— C'est aussitôt après 
que se place la rubrique concernant 72-0; ici encore (voir 4) le scribe 
a omis le séparateur de mots aprés 0-n0.% Texte: 


14 Ti-]o o-no e-qo-te VIR  IO[?]| 


m. PY An 615: catalogue d'hommes, très mutilé, ordonné par 
localités; méme scribe que pour An 724; sur le rebord, une mention 
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mutilée, pour laquelle, cette fois, la restitution [o]-no de Bennett 
est rendue probable (sinon certaine) par le parallélisme de An 724. 
Texte: 


lat. inf. [----o-]no e-qo-te[? --- ] 


A cette liste des exemples de 0-20, on ajoutera, sous réserve de 
discuter le rapport des deux formes, l'unique exemple assuré de 
o-na (en négligeant d'une part KN M 559,4 d'autre part PY 
Ea 460).?5 

n. PY Ua 158: tablette inscrite sur deux lignes; seule la partie 
gauche subsiste; la légende est suivie d'une liste de denrées diverses 
(cf. j et À) dont trois éléments nous sont conservés. Sur e-qa-na, voir 
$ 4; ke-do-jo pourrait être soit,?9 à la rigueur, le génitif pluriel de 
(tà) xepdota, déterminant o-na (comme tu-ru-pie-ri-ja, gén, fém. sg. en 
-&c, déterminerait o-n0 en j et k), soit plutôt un nom propre qui joue- 
rait le même rôle dans la phrase contenant o-na que we-we-ro (en g), 
i-su-ku-wo-do-to (en i), a-ta-ro (en 7), ku-pi-ri-jo (en k) dans des 
phrases contenant 0-450; ce nom propre lui méme a peu de chances 
d’être une épithéte divine (aucun des autres textes o-no ne se référant 
à des offrandes), beaucoup plus de chances d'étre (comme ceux de 
g. t, f, k) un anthroponyme. Texte: 


: ke-do-jo o-na e-qa-na-qe[ ? - - - | 
2 146 20 GRANUM 840l NI 4801. [?---] 


Pour compléter ce dossier, on mentionnera les documents fonciers 
de Pylos où figure 4a-n0-n0.27 Qu'il s'agisse de la variété juridique de 
terre dite ke-ke-me-na (*xexeopéva?) ou de la variété juridique dite 
ki-ti-me-na (xriuéva), une parcelle de terrain (ko-to-na = xtowk) est 
couramment mise, soit par le S&uoc, soit par un tiers, à la disposition 
d'un usager, en usufruit ;?? on dit alors que l'usager la détient comme 
o-na-to (sg. o-na-to e-ke = ôvardv [?] Eye; pl o-na-ta e-ko-st = 
dvarà [ ? | Éyovot) ; de tels bénéficiaires sont désignés comme o-na-te-re 
= *ôvarhpec [ ?]. Les détenteurs de parcelles sont dits ko-to-no-o-ko 
(*xtowooyot), parfois aussi, semble-t-il &o-£o-ne-ia (Eb gox :*xrouvéra) 
ou ko-to-ne-we (Be 995 *xrownFec); ceux qui n'en détiennent pas sont 
qualifiés, dans le texte An 218, de a-ko-to-no (*àxtorvor).—Il existe 
un autre privatif, applicable cette fois non aux exploitants mais à la 
terre (à la terre ke-ke-me-na dans nos quatre exemples) : c'est 4-n0-n0; 
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il paraît qualifier une parcelle qu’on détient autrement que comme 
o-na-to; on opposera, par exemple, à un texte comme Ea 806 
(Re-re-te-u e-ke o-na-to ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na GRANUM 144 1.), un texte 
comme Ea 922 (ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na< a>-no-no a-pi-ay-ro e-ke 
GRANUM 121), bezeien (Kpn0edc, vel sim.) et a-p1-a,-r0 (’ Augtados, 
vel sim.) étant des anthroponymes. Reste alors à déterminer le 
rapport de forme entre a-no-no et o-na-to, recherche qui peut avoir 
des prolongements vers l'interprétation de o-no (8 8).—Nos quatre 
exemples sont les suivants: 

o. Eb 818 (relevé de terres, sans désignation nominative de 
détenteur). Texte: 


ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na a-no-no to-so-de Demo GRANUM 132 l. 


p. Ep 301. A la première ligne de ce document, relevé du méme 
type. Texte: 


: ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na a-no-no to-so-de pe-mo [GRANUM - - - ] 


q. Ea 801; xrow& est au nominatif de rubrique (comme en o et 
2), mais régit une désignation de personne au génitif; le détenteur 
est un fabricant de miel (*peArredc) du nom de ku-ru-no.?® Texte: 


a ke-ke-me-na 
» ku-ru-no-jo me-ri-te-wo [ko]-to-na a-no-no GRANUM 132 l. 


r. Ea 922 (voir plus haut); le scribe a fait un lapsus en voulant 
écrire ko-to-na a-no-n0.8° Texte: 


a a-pi-a,-10 cke 
» ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na-no-no (sic) GRANUM I2 l. 


2. Il convient de ne pas se laisser conduire par des assimilations 
non évidentes à des mots grecs connus, ou par des spéculations éty- 
mologiques, pour rechercher la nature, la forme et le sens des termes 
mycéniens; ces rapprochements ne doivent intervenir qu'en seconde 
ligne dans l'enquéte, aprés un examen exhaustif et sans préjugé des 
données combinatoires.?! 

C'est, historiquement, le rapprochement avec vos, &vñ, proposé 
dés 1954 par Furumark,?? qui a orienté depuis lors la recherche vers 
l'idée qu'il s'agit d'un substantif désignant une transaction. Il se 
trouve, par chance, que l'idée est probablement juste, bien que le 
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point de départ en soit presque sûrement faux. Il n'y a pas lieu de 
remettre en cause l'étymologie *wos-no- de &voc, solidement établie 
à la rencontre des données grecques (lesb. óvvx en regard de ion. vh; 
chute précoce de F- devant o, w en grec du premier millénaire) et 
des données des autres langues (skr. vasnéh, lat. uénum, etc). Mais 
on ne saurait non plus méconnaître que les faits dont nous disposons 
vont contre l'idée que w- soit en voie d'amuissement devant o en 
mycénien.% I] convient donc de laisser a l'écart la ressemblance 
fallacieuse de o-40 avec évoc, et de reprendre les éléments du 
dossier. 

a. Le mot est placé souvent (a, e, f, g, El immédiatement 
avant l'idéogramme (ou le premier des idéogrammes, s'il y a liste de 
denrées diverses); mais il peut, plus rarement, s'en trouver séparé; 
ainsi (mis à part les cas particuliers de / et ai en c et en ?; il n'y a 
probablement pas de différence de sens entre le dispositif 0-40 
1-su-ku-wo-do-to OLEUM (2) et le dispositif we-we-ro o-no OLEUM (g).*4 

b. Il n'y a pas d'exemples d'adjectifs en accord avec o-10.35— 
Y a-t-il des génitifs déterminant 0-n0? On peut se le demander no- 
tamment à propos des anthroponymes - - jwo-no de b, ke-do-jo de n; 
mais l'un et l'autre exemples sont douteux.?9 On peut se le demander 
aussi à propos de tu-ru-pie-ri-ja en 7 et k; mais, une telle vue est 
seulement probable (8 3c).—Par ailleurs,” o-no n'apparait nulle 
part comme dépendant syntaxiquement d'une autre mot du texte, 
sauf peut-être en J; encore le lien de o-4o comme objet avec e-go-te 
interprété comme participe actif ($ 45) n'est-il pas démontrable, 
et demeure-t-il une simple possibilité. 

c. Nos données n'excluent donc pas que 0-70 soit un adjectif. 
Un tel adjectif serait en accord: au sg. avec le nom, présumablement 
neutre,?? de la ‘laine’, en a et c; au sg., avec le nom neutre (e-7a-wo, 
e-ra3-w0 = &hatFov) de l''huile' en e, f, g, i; au duel, avec le 
nom neutre *5a-we-e = dp Feel du ‘tissu’ end; voire même, au pluriel, 
avec le nom masculin de l’ ‘homme’ en /. Qualifiant une série de den- 
rées, il pourrait: soit se trouver en accord avec l'idéogramme le plus 
proche,3? soit être au pluriel neutre, ce qui rendrait compte de o-na 
en 4.19 —L'hypothése d'un adjectif o-no n'a jamais été envisagée (à 
cause du préjugé dû au rapprochement avec voc); il a paru utile 
de montrer qu'elle pouvait l'étre. Mais, dans la mesure où certaines 
des constructions discutées à l'alinéa précédent ont chance de figurer 
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dans nos textes (0-40 déterminé par un génitif, ou objet d'un verbe), 
l'hypothése de o-no substantif est plus probable. 

d. On considérera alors o-no, dans la plupart de nos exemples, 
soit comme un datif-instumental (‘par voie de . . .'), soit comme un 
accusatif de relation (‘en fait de ...’), soit comme un nominatif 
‘libre’, apposé en quelque sorte à l'ensemble de l'énoncé; l'une ou 
l'autre des deux derniéres constructions est celle que présente 
o-pe-ro (ëpshoc ‘restant dû’) dans la langue de chancellerie mycé- 
nienne.# La première construction implique que 0-40 soit un nom 
thématique; les deux autres l'admettent, sans l'exiger.??— Le cas 
de o-40 en n ne peut être apprécié qu'en fonction de l'analyse de 
e-qo-te en tant que verbe (8 4).—Reste à déterminer le rapport de 
o-no avec o-na. Il peut s'agir d'un couple de noms d'action du type 
rôuoc/rouñ.#% Il peut s'agir de deux formes d'un méme mot: il faut 
alors que 0-20 soit un sg. neutre thématique, et que o-na soit son 
pluriel. On manque d'arguments pour motiver un choix entre ces 
deux possibilités; tout au plus peut-on dire que le parallélisme de 
ge-te-o | qe-te-a4 ($$ 5-6) tendrait à faire préférer la seconde. 





3. Aprés les données syntaxiques et morphologiques, il reste à 
interroger les contextes: types de documents où apparait o-no, termes 
plus ou moins étroitement associés à 0-n0. 

a. Exception faite de / et m (S 4), o-no figure dans trois groupes 
d'inventaires: laines et tissus (a, c, d, et sans doute b, 4), huile d'olive 
(e, f, g, i), groupements de denrées diverses (7, k); c'est dans un 
contexte de ce dernier type (x) qu'apparait aussi o-na.—Rien ne 
donne à penser (et personne n'a jamais pensé) que o-no, o-na soient 
des noms propres (de divinités ou de personnes ou delieux). Il n'appa- 
rait pas non plus que ces termes appartiennent à la description de 
telle ou telle denrée;** et l'on voit mal, au reste, comment un tel 
élément pourrait étre commun aux descriptions de denrées aussi 
différentes.45 Il est probable qu'ils définissent quelque circonstance, 
quelque modalité de l'opération enregistrée par le scribe, et appar- 
tiennent par là au vocabulaire économique. L'incertitude où l'on 
est de leur signification empéche d'apercevoir pourquoi ils figurent, 
de facon à peu prés exclusive, dans les trois categories d'inventaires 
définies plus haut. 

b. Parmi les associations lexicales qui peuvent aider à définir 
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le champ sémantique de o-no, la plus incontestable est celle de o-na 
avec e-qa-na, en n, si les deux termes sont coordonnés (voir $ 4). 

c. Moins évidemment significatif est le voisinage de tu-ru-pte- 
ri-ja avec o-no en j et k. Il pourrait s'agir d'une circonstance, com- 
mune aux deux opérations enregistrées, mais n'ayant pas nécessaire- 
ment avec 0-720, en tant que tel, un lien étroit.46 Mais il peut s'agir 
aussi, si l'abstrait en -rnp{x détermine grammaticalement 0-40, d'une 
conjonction non fortuite; malheureusement éu-ru-ple-ri-ja (ci. $ 7) 
nous demeure obscur.*? 

d. Notre texte 4 paraît présenter en opposition, ou tout au 
moins en alternance, dans deux rubriques consecutives, o-no et 
ge-te-o. L'examen de dossier ge-te-o ($$ 5-6) confirmera que cette 
association de termes est significative, non fortuite.*® 

e. Peut-étre y a-t-il intérét à poser au moins, à partir du texte 
k, la question d'une éventuelle association,# de méme type, entre 
o-no et po-re-no ($ 7). 

f. Il ne faut pas, enfin, négliger les indications négatives qui 
résultent des contextes, encore qu'elles soient inégalement utili- 
sables (et en principe, toujours à la merci d'un fait nouveau). On 
donnera en exemple la suivante, qui paraît solide: ni a-pu-do-si ni 
0-pe-ro ne se rencontrent dans les documents où l'on trouve o-no, 
po-re-no, ge-te-o. On en déduira que l'opération “contribution en 
nature" (fournie: &müdoow, non fournie: constitutive d'UgeAoc) est 
toujours distincte des opérations (plus ou moins commerciales) aux- 
quelles se référent les trois autres termes. 


4. La légende de PY Ua 158 (he-do-jo o-na e-qa-na-qe[?) est 
fácheusement mutilée, de sorte qu'on ne peut prouver qu'il y ait eu 
une interponction après -ge; füt-on sûr que e-ga-na-ge est un mot 
graphique complet, il y aurait plus de neuf chances sur dix, mais non 
dix, pour que -ge soit la conjonction te; sous ces deux réserves, on 
considérera ici o-na et e-ga-na comme coordonnés, c'est à dire ex- 
primant des notions de méme ordre, non identiques, mais, de quelque 
facon, complémentaires; le mot e-ga-na n'a jamais été expliqué.59 

a. Il s'agit visiblement d'un dérivé à suffixe nasal, l'élément 
radical étant représenté par myc. eg-, et la voyelle médiane pouvant 
étre considérée soit comme graphique (suffixe -vo-), soit comme 
authentique (suffixe -avo-). Selon qu'on interprétera (8 2c, d) o-na 
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(et, solidairement, e-ga-na) comme un adjectif ou comme un sub- 
stantif, lui-même soit féminin, soit neutre pluriel, on pourra se 
référer à des types de formation tous bien attestés en grec,51 en 
liaison avec des thèmes verbaux :9? tepr-vécg (réprovrec) et ovey-avóc 
(oréyovrec), peo-vy (pépovrec) et otep-dvn (ovégovvec), téx-vov 
(texbvtes) et Spér-avov(dpéroviec), etc. Nous poserons, exempli gratia, 
un neutre en -vov, soit myc. *e-qo-no. 

b. Il est, dés lors, vraisemblable a priori que e-go-te qui suit 
o-no dans notre texte / (. . . o-4o e-go-te VIR 10) est une forme verbale 
issue du méme radical que e-ga-na; il ne peut guère s'agir,? en ce 
cas, que d'un participe thématique soit aoriste (comme texévrec) soit 
présent (comme pépovrec, etc.). Les rapports de sens entre les tour- 
nures figurant en / et x sont conciliables avec une telle hypothèse; 
si, par exemple (et de façon arbitraire), on attribuait au radical eg- 
une signification telle que ‘fournir’, il s'agirait, en /, d'hommes 
ayant fourni (aoriste) ou en train de fournir (présent) un o-no, et, 
en 4, d'un ensemble d’o-na et (plus généralement) de fournitures. 

c. Áccessoirement, on peut mettre en cause l'hypothétique 
e-go-me-[no qu'on restitue en PY Fr 1240 (encore ne reste-t-il, de me, 
que des restes infimes sur la brisure), et le plus hypothétique encore 
e-{go]-me-[no] qui se dissimule peut-être sur le misérable fragment 
PY Xb [= Fr?] 1338 (lectures: e-[.]-me-ka Lang, avec me douteux; 
e-u-me-ne Chadwick, avec # douteux; e-go-me-no Householder, avec 
les trois derniers signes douteux). Pour s'en tenir à Fr 1240 (moitié 
gauche conservée), c'est un relevé d'huile d'olive (idéogramme 
OLEUM avec déterminatif A), parfumée à la sauge (opax6Fev), 
destinée à une offrande; le mot di-pi-si-jo (thématique; cas et 
nombre incertains) se retrouve au datif pluriel (ou, éventuellement 
au cas oblique duel) di-pi-s1-10-1 en Fr 1220, 1231, 1232 (et aussi sur 
le fragment Xb 1338), et a une connotation religieuse. Texte: 


: e-ray-wo pa-ko-[we ---] 
2 di-pi-si-jo e-qo-me[ - - - ] 
s OLEUM+A 2 I. 


On a, jusqu'ici, recherché des explications à partir de ropat 
‘suivre’. Peut-être faudrait-il envisager aussi la possibilité d'un par- 
ticipe passif (ici au neutre sg. en accord avec e-r4,-wo ?) du même 
verbe dont nous avons un participe actif e-go-£e (lequel, alors, serait à 
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considérer comme un présent, non comme un aoriste). Cette hypo- 
thése est un prolongement possible, mais non nécessaire, des vues 
exposées sous 4 et b. 

d. L'élément radical eg- est de lecture trois fois ambigué: 
initiale aspirée ou non (c'est à dire, en schéma i.e., soit *s- ou *y-, 
soit *2,: présence ou absence, après le ë de la racine, d'un élément 
qui peut être Së, (*e0, > è), *i (diphtongue ez), *7, */, *n, *s; nature 
sourde ou aspirée ou sonore de la labiovélaire.—Il faudrait donc, pour 
proposer une lecture, qu'il apparüt une identification quasi évidente 
(pour les conditions de sens et d'emploi) avec un des nombreux 
radicaux verbaux connus en ie. qui répondent à l'une des formes 
possibles ci-dessus définies.—Un examen exhaustif de ces radicaux 
ne conduit, pour aucun d'eux, à une telle évidence. 

e. Pour prendre un exemple entre autres,* soit la racine *sekv— 
de ropar; elle est attestée en mycénien; on a, d'une part, e-ge-ta 
(KN, PY) = énécàc (nom de fonction); on a, d'autre part, un cor- 
respondant de hom. Zoo Fon (forme à psilose, reposant sur un abstrait 
*sok"4) dans les anthroponymes: dat. o-ga-wo-ni (PY Fr 324.16), 
nomin. $i-ro-ga-wo (KN As 609.2 *$u-oxxFov); on a peut-être 
enfin une attestation indirecte du groupe de óxaóóc, hom. èrdlo 
(formes poétiques à psilose) dans l'abstrait a-no-ga-si-ja de PY Ea 805 
(pour lequel, il est vrai, on a proposé des explications diverses).55 
— Mais gr. roua n'a que des formes moyennes, et les données com- 
paratives n'en font guére attendre d'autres.56—Par ailleurs, ce n'est 
pas ropar ni émawv, mais un seul terme de la famille, ózáto, 
qui évoque l'idée de “don octroyé.” Encore cet emploi, proprement 
poétique," se présente-t-il dans des conditions qui n'invitent pas à 
y voir un terme ancien du vocabulaire économique.58— Reste, il est 
vrai, l'hypothése, non vérifiable, selon laquelle, en regard d'un 
*héqouat ‘suivre’, de flexion moyenne, le grec du second millénaire 
aurait constitué un actif (de valeur factitive) *hégo ‘se faire suivre 
de..., ‘avoir avec soi’, formation qui n'aurait pas laissé de traces 
en grec ultérieur, et aurait été remplacée par Geräte, Resterait, aussi 
l'hypothèse d'une confusion (au moins graphique) en mycénien entre 
*sek"- et *sep- (&pq-Emwo, émAov); cette dernière racine, peut-être 
attestée en mycénien,5° paraît apte à fournir des termes au lexique 
de la vie économique; mais il faudrait supposer *k” assez proche de 
*p pour que s'instituent, à l'occasion, des graphies inverses (avec 
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myc. -g- pour noter une labiale authentique). Or, si l'on soupçonne 
en mycénien quelques cas sporadiques de labialisation des labio- 
vélaires,9? on ne saurait faire état d'un tel flottement que là où 
l'identification du terme est incontestable (ce qui n'arrive pratique- 
ment jamais), sous peine de donner à l'herméneutique étymologique 
des facilités qui la priveraient de toute rigueur.—Au total, rien 
n'indique qu'on ait le droit de rattacher à *sek"- myc. e-go-te et 
e-qa-na. 


5. Un de nos textes du $ I, concernant un certain 1-su-ku-wo-do-to, 
paraît opposer 48 1. d'huile d’olives o-no à 36 1. d'huile d'olives 
ge-te-0: la méthode combinatoire conduit dés lors à confronter, au 
dossier 0-70, le dossier ge-te-o, dont les éléments sont les suivants. 

a. KN L 513. A propos d'un certain po-po (Iléuxoc, vel sim.), 
connu par ailleurs, fl relevé de tissus;9? tablette brisée à droite. 
Texte: 

a qe-te-o r59[--] 
b  po-po 159 4 


b. KN J 693. Texte singulier, qui semble mesurer la valeur de 
divers vêtements de lin fin (Atvov Aexrév), un yitav, une ou des 
sa-pa (cf. 8 x, a) et des émtyttavia, en poids de bronze; la mention 
qe-te-o, inscrite au dessus de la ligne, nous paraît s'appliquer, comme 
la mention initiale 77-40 re-po-to, à l'ensemble des trois rubriques. 
Texte: 


: ri-no re-po-to deteo kito AES I kg. 
2 Sa-pa 43 gr. e-pi-ki-to-ni-ja AES I[4-?] kg. 


c. KN Fh 348 (= $ 1, 7). Texte: 


x O-no i-su-ku-wo-do-to OLEUM 48 1. 
2 qe-te-o OLEUM 36 1. 


d. KN Fp 363: Portion gauche d'une tablette inscrite sur trois 
lignes.® Il est possible que la mention de la ligne 1 s'applique à 
l'ensemble de la tablette;94 si fe-re-no était le génitif de tépnv et dé- 
signait une qualité (‘fine’) d'huile d'olives, au aurait le choix, du 
point de vue de la syntaxe, entre un génitif partitif (tépevoc Aut Foro ) 
tenant lieu de l'usuel nominatif de rubrique, et un génitif détermi- 
nant ge-te-o. A la ligne 2, mention d'huile destinée à la localité 
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da-83-ja,® et se subdivisant en: tant pour le sanctuaire (fepé1), tant 
pour la ki-ri-te-wi-ja qui est sans doute une desservante de sanc- 
tuaire.95 On considère généralement (le dat.) dé-wo-pu-ka-ta (I. 3) 
comme un anthroponyme; mais il n'est pas exclu que ce composé 
soit un appellatif,67 désignant aussi un desservant. Texte: 


x qge-te-a te-re-no OLEUM[---] 
2 da-83-ja-de i-je-ro 24 l. ki-ri-te-wi-ja [--] 
3 di-wo-pu-ka-ta 24 1. 


e. PY Fr 1206; document qui, comme le précédent, concerne 
une offrande religieuse; variété d'huile d'olive spécifiée par le déter- 
minatif PA (= opaxdéFev) ligaturé à l'idéogramme; un ethnique, 
a-si-wi-ja,88 précise quelle IIócvt« en est destinataire. Texte: 


po-ti-ni-ja a-si-wi-ja to-so qe-te-jo orzuM--PA 190 1. 


f. PY Fr 1241; fragment central d'une tablette écrite sur deux 
lignes et concernant sans doute une offrande d'huile; il subsiste à 
la ligne 2 un symbole de mesure de volumes (pour liquides). Texte: 

: ---]qe-tejo jo[--- 

g. PY Un 138. Liste (Il. 1-4), concernant Pylos (pu-ro), de 
denrées diverses, constituant des ge-te-4,, et provenant de chez un 
certain du-n1-10. 9? Une seconde liste, plus courte (L. 5) est introduite 
par le datif d'anthroponyme 7ne-za-wo-ni :*? s'agit-il-d'une destina- 
tion, ou bien (en sous-entendant la préposition rapò de la ligne 1) 
d'une seconde provenance ?—Les olives sont distinguées en: qua- 
lité po-ga (popBür ?) et qualité ka-pa (sens mal établi); WE désigne 
une sorte d'ovins; l'idéogramme sus est, une fois, déterminé par 
SI (otadoc) .Texte: 


x pu-ro qe-te-a, pa-ro du-ni-jo 

2 HORDEUM 22201.  po-qa OLIVA 526 l. 

3 VINUM 4681. ovis" 15 WE 8 ovis! I CAPRA" I3 SUS! I2 
4 SUSSI x BOS 1 Bos™ 2 

s Me-Za-wo-ni HORDEUM 5781. ka-pa oma 840 l. 


6. Une critique des éléments du dossier (cf. $$ 2-3) amène aux 
observations suivantes: 

a. Les termes qe-fe-o, qe-le-jo, ge-te-a, qe-te-a, figurent, comme 

o-no et o-na, dans trois classes d'inventaires: tissus (a, b), huile 
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d'olive (c, d, e et sans doute f), denrées diverses (g). Le parallèlisme 
de ces distributions confirme l'idée (8 34) que o-no et ge-te-o appar- 
tiennent au méme registre du lexique et que leur association (sous 
forme d'opposition) en KN Fh 348 n'est pas due à un hasard de 
rédaction.—On notera en revanche qu'aucun texte du § I ne se 
référait de facon explicite à une offrande, mais que deux des textes 
du $ 5 le font (d et e); il n'y a donc pas incompatibilité entre 
ge-te-o (sinon o-no) et offrande. 

b. Les constructions (a) ge-te-o 159, (b) ri-no... qe-te-o, (c) 
ge-te-0 OLEUM, (e) to-so qe-íe-jo OLEUM permettent d'interpréter 
ge-te-o, et ge-te-jo qui en serait un doublet graphique,’ comme un 
adjectif thématique accordé respectivement à q&pFoc,"? à Atvov, à 
Za Fo, aussi bien que comme un substantif thématique (neutre: 
voir ci-aprés); dans le dossier, aucun indice ne favorise une inter- 
prétation plutôt que l’autre.? Quant à ge-te-a (d) ou ge-te-a, (g), 
en tête d'inscriptions comportant plusieurs rubriques (homogènes 
en d, hétérogènes en g, du point de vue des denrées), ce doit être, 
mis en facteur commun au début du texte, soit le pluriel neutre de 
l'adjectif ge-£e-o, soit le pluriel du substantif neutre ge-te-o. 

c. On peut, il est vrai, partir d'un substantif neutre sigmatique 
*ge-lo," toujours usité au pluriel; ge-te-a (qe-te-a4) en serait le 
nomin. acc., et ge-te-o le génitif: il faut alors invoquer une construc- 
tion partitive (“prélevé sur les ge-£e-4") qui est possible, mais 
insolite. D'autre part, ge-te-jo serait un adjectif dérivé de *ge-to; 
mais, pour un dérivé en *-yo- d'un thème en *-s-, ge-te-jo (au lieu 
du *ge-te-1-jo attendu) serait une graphie exceptionnelle. Au total, 
l'hypothèse d'un substantif *ge-to (neutre en -oc) est, a priori, 
moins plausible que celle d'un adjectif ou substantif ge-te-o (théma- 
tique). 

d. C'est en fonction de ces données qu'il convient d'éprouver 
la valeur des identifications jusqu'ici proposées.—Le recours à 
1£A80c75 est à écarter:76 d'abord (voir ci-dessus) parce qu'un neutre 
en -oç rend mal compte des faits; ensuite, parce que 1£X0oc apparaît 
comme un doublet de téAos77 et qu'il est desormais clair que «éAoc 
(et tecor: myc. fe-re-ta) repose sur *tel- et non sur *k%el-. 

e. Le recours à un “adjectif d'obligation" satisfait aux condi- 
tions du dossier."? Mais il soulève deux questions préalables, dont 
la seconde surtout mérite attention.—D'une part, cette formation 
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est inconnue chez Homère; on en a un exemple (pœrtet6c) dans trois 
passages d'Hésiode;?? et on ne la rencontre ensuite, en poésie (Pin- 
dare, etc.) et en prose, qu'à partir du Ves. Mais il serait hasardé d'en 
conclure qu'on n'en attend pas l'existence au II? millénaire. En fait, 
toutes les étymologies qui ont été proposées de -veóg rattachent ce 
suffixe, soit à un prototype i.e., soit à un type de dérivation grecque 
qui n'a pu fonctionner qu'à l'époque où les noms d'action en -tūç 
étaient encore des noms en -feu-; l'ancienneté de -reéc n'a donc 
jamais été mise en doute, malgré la distribution chronologique des 
exemples dans nos textes.— D'autre part, ces étymologies, non dé- 
montrées, ont toutes pour caractère commun de supposer *-teFo- 
et de le rattacher, de facon ou d'autre, aux noms verbaux en *-feu-.80 
Il faudrait donc abandonner ces vues et supposer, par exemple, 
un -te(y)o- qui dériverait d'un nom verbal en *-tei-;81 dans cette 
perspective, ge-te-jo ne ferait pas difficulté en regard de l'usuel 
ge-te-o, et l'hésiodique qeveióc cesserait d'en faire en regard de 
l'usuel gatéov.82 Mais c'est la une vue qui, elle non plus, n'est pas 
démontrée. Elle ne le serait que si nos contextes imposaient que 
ge-te-o fût un adjectif d'obligation. Ils l'admettent, mais ne lim- 
posent pas. 

f. A supposer qu'on retienne, pour -/e(7)o, cette hypothèse, il 
reste à identifier la racine en cause.—Furumark songe à la racine 
*ovhedh- de Dëooacet, (mob )0eoroc, nó0oc, etc., et pose *earéov 
‘Requiriertes’. Mais ni en grec ni hors du grec, les représentants de 
*owhedh- ne signifient autre chose que ‘prier’, ‘désirer’, ‘regretter’; 
ils appartiennent au vocabulaire de la vie morale et ne fournissent 
aucun terme à la langue technique du droit ou de l'économie.— 
Mühlestein invoque *ke1- ‘payer’, dont on a en mycénien un parti- 
cipe aoriste moyen ge-ja-me-no.® Le sens satisfait. Il serait méme 
tout à fait remarquable de pouvoir retenir la traduction 'à payer' 
dans notre texte b: ‘lin fin, à payer: tant pour un yttav, etc.’ (le 
‘prix’ étant exceptionnellement donné: on se rappelle qu'il s'agit de 
poids de bronze). Il demeure, pour la racine elle-même (indépendam- 
ment de l'étymologie, controversable, de -téov), une difficulté de 
forme. On attendrait *«vcéov, en regard de (&)ruroc, doc, Mais, pour 
les trois formations, des actions analogiques ont pu, à toute époque, 
tendre à substituer au degré zero le degré e de la racine;84 par 
exemple, au IV? s., l'ionien a (Éx)veto:c, l'arcadien (Éc)vstotc, tous 
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deux attestés épigraphiquement, en regard de att. (ëx)riotc. La 
difficulté soulevée par un *reuréov est donc mineure. 

g. D'autres explications seraient encore, a priori, imaginables, 85 
et aucune solution ne s'impose sans réserve. Mais il est juste de dire 
que, de toutes celles à quoi l'on a pu penser, l'hypothése de Mühle- 
stein demeure la plus séduisante. 


7. La célèbre tablette PY Tn 316 (liste d'offrandes à diverses 
divinités pour le mois fo-ro-wi-£o) comporte cinq rubriques commen- 
cant chacune par le nom pu-ro de Pylos (écrit en trés grandes lettres) 
et par le formulaire introductif suivant:99 j-je-£o-ge . .. do-ra-qe 
De-re po-re-na-ge a-ke, le mot (variable) qui suit 7-7e-to-ge étant une 
désignation de sanctuaire (une fois, pa-ki-ja-st; ailleurs, dérivés en 
-jo de noms divins: po-si-da-1-j0, etc., que, par référence à pa-ki-ja-si, 
locatif pl. en -ot, on est tenté d'interpréter comme des locatifs sg. 
en -ot). Suivent, dans chaque rubrique, les noms (au datif) des divi- 
nités destinatrices, et, pour chacune, la désignation idéographique 
de l'offrande: toujours AURUM et Vase 1,87 le plus souvent aussi 
ensuite MULIER I OU 2, ou VIR I.—La détermination précise des 
formes verbales 1-je-lo, pe-re, a-ke reste sujette à discussion, les 
deux dernières appartenant de facon sûre à pépo et &yw respective- 
ment, la première appartenant peut-être à Lou, 28 Il est, en tout cas, 
hors de doute qu'on a une formule du type d&p& te pépet $0-re-ná re 
&yet; la symétrie méme de l'expression invite à voir dans po-re-na 
l'objet de a-ke et à y soupçonner un terme appartenant au méme 
registre sémantique que Sapa. Il est moins aisé de dire sil'ona 
affaire à une locution double toute faite, et traditionnelle, ou si do-ra 
vise en particulier l'élément Vase de l'offrande, $o-re-na visant alors 
l'élément MULIER ou VIR, et indiquant à quel titre ces personnages 
sont impliqués dans l’offrande.89 

Du point de vue de la forme, po-re-na peut être soit l'accusatif 
(sg. ou pl.) d'un nom en -va, soit l'accusatif pl. d'un nom en -vov. — 
La voyelle médiane pourrait appartenir à un suffixe nominal -eo-, 
po-re-na dérivant alors d'un neutre sigmatique *f0-r0.9° Plus pro- 
bablement, elle appartient à un thème verbal d'ou le dérivé en -va 
ou -yoy est issu; en ce cas, elle est à lire -e- s'il s'agit d'un radical 
""disyllabique,"?! -y- s'il s'agit d'un verbe en -éw ou en -jui. 9? —Pour 
un tel radical verbal, enfin, il est normal de penser, soit au fréquen- 
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tatif popéw, soit à x«éo ‘vendre’. Mais comme po-re-na est lié 
syntaxiquement à a-ke, non à pe-re, la seconde hypothèse est la plus 
acceptable. Si po-re-na se réfère aux idéogrammes MULIER et VIR, 
doit-on penser qu'à la différence des vases précieux offerts en dépov, 
ces femmes et ces hommes, peut-être destinés à devenir Deeto Beat 
et 8óeAot, faisaient l'objet d'un rite d'achat par le dieu? 

Ceci rappelé, on se réfèrera à deux textes pyliens où paraît figurer 
$o-re-1o,9? et dans l'un desquels ce terme est associé à 0-40. 

a. PY Ua 1413; tablette inscrite sur deux lignes (à lire dans 
l'ordre b-a), et mutilée à droite (le fragment perdu a pu emporter 
trois ou quatre signes de la ligne b). Les idéogrammes 746 et 166 dé- 
signent probablement des denrées apparentées aux tissus.?^ Le texte 
concerne le territoire dit vo-u-si-jo a-ko-ro (Aodotoc &yp6c), men- 
tionné en Fr 1220, Fr 1226, Un 47, Un 10, avec l’ethnique dérivé du 
toponyme 70-u-s0 (Aovoot). Il n'y a pas d'interponction entre ro-u- 
si-jo et a-ko-ro, ni aprés po-re-no; il n'est donc pas exclu que $o- 
re-no soit, en quelque mesure, un mot autonome, puisque r0-w-s1-j0, 
nous le savons, en est un. Sur la brisure, aprés tu, vestiges incertains 
d'une lettre (il en subsiste deux petits traits horizontaux).® Texte: 


a 146 7 166+WE 1 
» ro-u-si-jo-a-ko-ro po-re-no-tu-[ - - - 


b. PY Un 443; inventaire de denrées diverses: 145, 146 et 
GRANUM. C'est le texte cité et discuté $ rk et que nous reproduisons 
ici (en rappelant qu'il n'y a pas d'interponction après fo-re-no).99 
Texte: 


: ku-pi-ri-jo tu-ru-pte-ri-ja o-no 145 30 kg. 146 10 
2 po-re-no-zo-te-ri-ja 145 9 kg. 
3 [--- ]do-ke ka-pa-ti-ja mu-te-ri-ja GRANUM 240 l. 745 15 kg. 


Ces textes appartiennent à deux classes de tablettes où se ren- 
contrent, d'une part o-no (qui figure, d'ailleurs en Un 443), d'autre 
part ge-£e-o; cette distribution est une présomption pour l'apparte- 
nance de po-re-no au vocabulaire économique. 

Malheureusement, le détail reste obscur.—A supposer qu'on resti- 
tue, en a, po-re-no-tu-[te-ri-ja] en s'inspirant de $o-re-no-zo-te-ri-ja 
qui se lit en b, nous aurions, paralléles, mais non identiques, ou bien 
deux composés à premier terme po-re-no-, ou bien deux groupes de 
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mots dont le premier élément (po-re-no) était assez étroitement lié 
au second par le sens pour que le scribe écrivît le tout d'un seul 
tenant.—Mais -tu-(te-ri-ja) et -20-le-ri-ja sont d'interprétation in- 
certaine.?? Tout ce qu'on peut en dire, c'est que, par leur finale (soit 
fém. en -mptà, soit pluriel d'un neutre en -c/ptov), ces termes appa- 
raissent, dans nos textes, parallèles à Zu-ru-pte-ri-ja?5 d'une part, à 
mu-te-ri-ja d'autre part.—On observera, enfin, que, en Un 443, ni 
l'ordre des mots, ni la graphie (continue dans un cas, interponctuée 
dans l'autre), ne permettent de dire que, en Un 443, o-no (qui suit 
tu-ru-pte-ri-ja, comme en An 35) et po-re-no- (qui précède -zo-£e-ri-ja) 
sont paralléles. Leur coexistence, dans un méme document, demeure 
une donnée brute dont le contexte, obscur, ne laisse pas apprécier 
la valeur. 


8. Dans des textes de mémes catégories (inventaires de textiles 
et tissus, d'huile d'olive, de denrées diverses) apparaissent donc 
associés des termes (o-no et o-na, e-qa-na, qe-te-(j)o et ge-te-a, 
po-re-no) dont il y a lieu de penser,?? indépendamment de (et préala- 
blement à) toute identification, qu'ils appartiennent au vocabulaire 
juridico-économique. 

C'est dans les limites de ces données combinatoires, des possibilités 
qu'elles ouvrent, et des exigences qu'elles comportent, que peut 
jouer la recherche d'équivalents grecs, attestés ou étymologique- 
ment plausibles.—Une telle recherche demeurera vaine dans plus 
d'un cas: le vocabulaire des institutions a dà subir des remaniements 
notables, comme les institutions elles-mémes, entre l'áge mycénien 
et les âges homérique et classique, et, de l'un aux autres, plus d'un 
élément de ce lexique a dá soit disparaitre, soit changer de sens.— 
Là oü des identifications éventuelles apparaissent, il ne faut pas 
perdre de vue leur caractére inégalement probable, et la fragilité 
plus ou moins grande des conclusions qu'en est tenté d'en tirer pour 
l'interprétation de nos textes. 

Il nous est apparu: qu'aucune identification raisonnable ne pou- 
vait être retenue pour e-ga-na (terme probablement coordonné à 
o-na en PY Ua 158);—que, pour ge-te-o (terme opposé à o-no en 
KN Fh 348), la plus admissible des explications proposées demeure 
*retéov ‘a payer’, avec toutefois des difficultés de forme non diri- 
mantes mais non négligeables ;—que, pour po-re-n0 (terme voisinant 
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avec o-no en PY Un 443), *rœAnvév ‘objet de vente’ est une lecture, 
sinon assurée, du moins possible. 

Nous avons estimé, d'autre part, pour o-40, que la lecture, óvoc 
'achat' (qui conviendrait, de maniére générale, au contexte), ne 
devait pas étre retenue, à cause de difficultés de forme qui nous 
paraissent dirimantes: solidité de l'étymologie traditionnelle ( *wos- 
no-), et manque total d'appuis, en mycénien, pour rendre compte 
d'une graphie o- (et qui serait, pour ce mot, constante) au lieu de 
wo-.1° Mais une autre voie demeure ouverte. 

L'étymologie de évivius ‘être profitable’, ôvivaua ‘mettre à profit’ 
demeure incertaine, selon qu'on consent ou non à reconnaitre la’ 
méme racine dans skr. #ätham ‘secours’, natháh ‘protecteur’, et à 
considérer ó- soit comme une “voyelle prothétique" (en ce cas, 
racine *d,en, avec thème II *044-e0,-), soit comme le même préfixe 
qu'on a dans è-peXoc,1°2 etc. (en ce cas, racine *#e0,-). Nous verrons 
plus loin qu'il convient, en définitive, d'opter pour *041-e0,-. Il faut 
noter, en tout cas, que la forme alternante óv&- n'intervient que 
dans la conjugaison moyenne, et que les dérives nominaux reposent 
tous sur òva-:193 évatwp, Svaats (et évaotuoc), dväréc (dvytéc, glose de 
Suidas), *óvà-Fap (hom. *évnup, écrit dverap), comparatif è óv&iov et 
superlatif óvàio coc. 104 Tous, ou presque; à premiére vue, on a été 
tenté d'attribuer peu de poids aux gloses Óvtov: &péAuov chez Suidas, 
öva’ Q&A A Ppœuara chez Hésychius,! à quoi il faut ajouter les 
formes verbales évicxw chez Athénée, évaive chez Hésychius. 

C'est à cette racine qu'on a tout naturellement rattaché les termes 
o-na-to (pluriel o-na-ta) et o-na-te-re des relevés cadastraux de Pylos 
(8 I, fin) en les interprétant par óvavov (évata), dvarñpec, soit 
approximativement (voir note 28) ‘usufruit’, ‘usufruitiers’. Identi- 
fication quasi certaine; on notera d'ailleurs, à en juger par l'hypo- 
coristique o-na-se-u 'Ovacsóc: KN V 1523.7; PY An 1281.5; Jn 
601.6, 658.5, 725.4) que le mycénien connaissait les anthroponymes 
à premier terme 'Ov&ct- qui sont demeurés si fréquents, notamment, 
à Chypre.!?9 Mais les contextes rendent manifeste qu'une terre qui 
n'est pas remise en üvärov à un ôvarnp est appelée une terre &vovog 
($ I o-r). Il ne semble pas qu'on ait tiré de ce fait, sur le plan mor- 
phologique, les conclusions nécessaires. Le composé privatif a-no-no 
implique un terme simple de référence qui ne peut être ni ôväroc, ni 
Üv&otc, ni évaFap, ni aucun des noms connus de cette famille, et qui 
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doit être de thème ôvo- ou óv&-; un tel thème lui-même n'est guère 
justifiable??? que comme dérivé d'un doublet *0,e4- (racine non 
suffixée) de *0,4-e0,- (thème IT),18 en d'autres mots: d'une racine 
monosyllabique òv- coexistant avec le “radical disyllabique" ëng ;199 
cette méme racine est celle qu'impliquent des formes transmises par 
grammairiens et lexicographes, et jusqu'ici négligées: le présent 
dvioxw, l'adjectif Buoc ;110 ce dernier lui-même suppose un substantif 
thématique, non un thème en -&-. Aussi, finalement, considérerons- 
nous comme probable un substantif *6vov, dont dérive ôvroc” àqéAwuoc, 
et qui apparaît au second terme de l'adjectif primatif a-no-no 
(&vwvoc). Il est, dès lors, probable que c'est ce substantif *évov et son 
pluriel *óva qu'il faut reconnaître dans myc. 0-n0, o-na. L'existence 
d'un fém. *éva n'est inférable avec rigueur: ni de thess. 6votov,!?—ni 
de lanthroponyme chypriote ''Ovatoc,!? qui, comme 'Ov&cH* et 
comme 'Ovácac, Ovactac, etc., est, en regard des composés en 'Ovact-, 
une formation hypocoristique;—ni, enfin, de èvatvo que suffit à 
justifier l'analogie de l'usuel xepdatvo. 


NOTES 


I Pour la commodité du lecteur, on a substitué aux indications quan- 
titatives de poids et de volumes en unités mycéniennes leurs corres- 
pondants métriques (selon le systéme d'estimation de Ventris- 
Chadwick, Documents 57-60. 

2 Le rapport de o-u-ko à o-u-ka est-il un rapport de genre (masc./fém.) 
ou de nombre (neutre sg./neutre pl)? Le mot n'a pas été expliqué 
de façon convaincante (*édxdév ‘cardage’, Palmer). Supposer une 
graphie o-u-ko de *èFixév ne satisferait guère davantage (à moins 
que Be n'eüt en mycénien un sens très spécialisé), car de quoi vien- 
draient les autres laines?—En tout cas, o-u-ko, o-u-ka n'ont très 
probablement qu'une ressemblance fortuite avec to-u-ka qui est, à 
Cnossos, un élément spécifique de description de la laine (Lc 481, 
504, 512, 581; L 7377, 7386). Ce mot non plus n'est pas expliqué 
de façon convaincante (*«ovy& ‘façonnage’, Björck). 

3 Landau, Myk.gr.PN 181, cite une demi-douzaine d'anthroponymes 
en... Fev; sur une séquence: génitif d'anthroponyme + 0-70, voir 
ci-dessous $ 24. Mais il peut s'agir d'un nom thématique (à un cas 
autre que le génitif), comme l'est wa-ra-wo-no à Pylos (nomin.; Cn 
600.6). 
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4 Nous consacrons, par ailleurs, un article à cet idéogramme et aux 
textes oü il figure. L'idéogramme r66, on le montrera dans cet 
article, appartient au méme groupe (cf. 8 7a). 

5 Mais en KN Ga 517, 676, 677, il s'applique à des qualités ou variétés 
d'épices. Et, à Pylos, nous trouvons Kixpiog comme anthroponyme 
(voir note 14). 

6 Aussi avons-nous converti en litres, à titre d'hypothése, les quantités 
(non fractionnaires) qui se trouvent suivre MU. 

7 Ilse retrouve à Cnossos (au nominatif ma-ro) dans une liste d'hommes 
(V 7513) et comme nom d'un berger (Dc 1148). Cf. ma-ro à Pylos 
(Cn 328.2); et hom. Mdpey (t 197) ? 

8 Il se retrouve (au nominatif) dans une liste d'hommes à Cnossos 
(V 147). Ici cas, a priori, incertain (nomin. -o¢? gén. abl. -o? dat ol, 
mais présomption pour le datif, s'il y a parallélisme de construction 
avec ma-ro-ne. 

9 Une expression superlative (&prorov Ze Foul serait tout à fait con- 
traire aux usages mycéniens, qui comportent le comparatif pour 
opposer "supérieur" à "inférieur" en matiére de taille, de qualité, 
etc. Le sobriquet "Apicvog est connu à date historique (Bechtel, 
Hist. PN 73. S'il manque un signe aprés -to et qu'il s'agisse d'un 
datif (cf. note 8), exempli gratia "Agiovoó [ver]: 

ro Cf. Minos 6 (x960) 97; RPh 34 (1960) 16. 

ir Hypothése que nous traduisons par la graphie en deux mots propo- 
sée ci-dessous. 

12 Composé en -Soroc; premier terme qui fait difficulté: s'il s'agit de 
ioxue (qui n'a probablement pas, originairement, de F- initial), la 
notation de la sifflante implosive est irrégulière; s'il s'agit de (oc, 
lapsus du scribe (-su-ku- pour -ku-su-); dans les deux hypothèses le 
-o- de liaison, en fin de premier terme, est remarquable (car les 
exemples en sont rares en mycénien). 

13 Ilest bien douteux qu'on ait ici un nom de la ‘démolition’ (*6purrnpiä), 
considérée comme un travail pour lequel ces équipes de roryodspor 
recevraient une rémunération en nature (elle-méme bizarrement cons- 
tituée, au lieu des rations de vivres qu'on attendrait à voir indiquées 
en pareil cas). D'autre part (voir k), la formule £u-ru-pte-ri-ja o-no 
reparaît ailleurs sans aucune connexion avec des travailleurs du 
bátiment. 

14 Alors qu'à Cnossos, stonge qualifie certaines variétés d'huile d'olive 
et d'épices (voir e, f, g et note 5), on connaît à Pylos un Kónptc 
berger à 97-82 (Cn 131.3; 719.7) et un Kónptoc forgeron à o-re-mo- 
a-ke-re-u (Jn 320.3). Comme on n'a aucun exemple d'association de 
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xbrpios avec I45, il est raisonnable de penser que ku-pi-ri-jo, en 
Un 443, est un nom d'homme (et, parallèlement, a-ta-ro en An 35).— 
Il est vrai que L. R. Palmer, TPAS 1958, 32 estime que kw-pi-ri-j0, 
o-no et OLEUM vont de pair, au sein d'une ambiance F-; il en déduit: 
que ku-pi-ri-jo en Un 443 est adjectif (et, par symétrie, a-ta-ro en 
An 35); que l'idéogramme présenté par les deux textes n'est pas 
celui de la ‘laine’ mais celui d'un condiment (et, par extension, que 
146 ne symbolise pas un textile, mais quelque autre condiment).— 
Tout en reconnaissant dans certains textes (lorsque le contexte 
l’exige) un idéogramme 745%: condiment, distinct de 745%: laine 
(cf. REG 72 (1959) 123-48), nous ne pouvons, ici, suivre Palmer, 
dont les affirmations hàtives méconnaissent les associations de o-no 
à 145 et à 159 et les associations de 746 à 159. 

À moins de supposer que la lacune initiale de la ligne 3 (voir plus 
bas) ne corresponde à un mot bref (par exemple *mu-ro = upov, 
wo-no = Foîvov, me-ri = ué) objet du verbe do-ke (dont le sujet 
serait alors soit le terme initial ku-pi-ri-jo de la tablette, soit ka-pa- 
h-ja). 

L'ethnique féminin, devenu anthroponyme, ka-pa-ti-ja (KapraBiä) 
est le nom d'une dignitaire religieuse (ka-ra-wi-po-ro = x\äFipépoc) de 
Pylos, plusieurs fois mentionnée dans les textes cadastraux (Eb 338; 
Ep 539.9; Ep 704.7). Un doublet du méme ethnique (avec assibi- 
lation -61- > -o.-) figure (désignant ou non la méme personne) dans 
la liste PY Un 851.12.—Aussi longtemps qu'on a lu fe-ri-ja à la 
ligne 3, on pouvait étre tenté, cependant, de se demander (comme 
on l’a fait pour ku-pi-ri-0, voir note 14) s'il s'agit bien ici d'un nom 
de personne. Furumark (Eranos 52 [1954] 33) suggérait l'identifica- 
tion de ka-pa-ti-ja et te-ri-ja, en Un 443, à des toponymes chypriotes 
(ville de Kapracta, ile de Erepta). Nous nous étions nous-méme de- 
mandé si l'on ne pouvait entendre: xaprá9w produits (importés) de 
Képrufoc, thx produits (importés) de T?3oc (Kbrptoc restant pris 
comme un anthroponyme pylien). La nouvelle lecture du texte 
enléve toute raison d'étre à de telles conjectures. 

Cf. Documents 187-88; et Mühlestein, Die ''oka"-Tafeln von Pylos 
(Basel, 1956). 

Comme le fait E. L. Bennett, PT II. 

C'est à dire Ae(rovrec (ou Anévrec) Auxíav, avec un verbe attesté au 
présent passif en KN As 1517.1 (intitulé d'un catalogue d'hommes: 
[- -Jno re-go-me-no). Bien entendu, nous ne proposons pas une telle 
restitution, qui demeure en l'air; nous entendons montrer que 
la lecture [e]-go-te est au plus possible, mais ne s'impose pas (le con- 
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texte n'ayant aucun élément commun avec celui de la ligne r4). 

zo Les wo-qe-we de a-ke-re-wa sont également mentionnés (mais le 
chiffre est perdu aussi) en PY An 610.7. Il y a, par ailleurs, en Créte, 
deux mentions de u-wo-ge-we (Ch 902.6) et u-wo-ge-ne (sic; V 145.2) 
pour la localité o-du-ru. Ct. RPh 34 (1960) 13, n. 20. 

21 Bien que Landau l'inclue dans la liste de noms de personnes Myk. 
gr.PN 124); en revanche, ru-k1-jo est sûrement un anthroponyme 
(Abxioc) en PY Jn 415.11 (et Gn 720.2). 

22 La lecture &xopFo (‘sans enfants’) n'est pas aussi invraisemblable 
que le disent Ventris-Chadwick (Documents 188). 

23 Observation de Mühlestein, corrigeant l'édition de Bennett. 

24 Lecture douteuse pour le second signe; voir, ci-dessus, c. 

25 Lapsus évident o-na pour o-na<-t0>; cf. o-to écrit pour o<-na->to 
en Ea 814, et na-to-to écrit pour <o-na>-to en Ea 305; les trois 
tablettes sont de la main du méme scribe. 

26 Sur la famille de xép3oc, voir Frisk, GEW 829. Le radical xép8- (qui 
apparait dans hom. xsp9íov, xépBtaroc) a donné lieu à des dérivés en 
-s- (neutre hom. xépoc), en -n- (xep8olvo, depuis Hésiode), en -/- 
(hom. xepdaAtog; cf. Schwyzer, Gr.Gr. I 484 et n. x)—Rien ne prouve 
l'existence d'un xepSo- thématique; hom. xepdociw est à (tè) xépdoc 
comme hom. yn@éouvos à (tò) y79oc, hom. Bpt@ooëvn à (7d) Bpi00c, 
hom. ««pfó-ouvr à (tò) répBoc, etc.; le composé archaïque xsp3-óvup.oc 
(Théra, VIIe s., écrit Kep8ovouoc) peut reposer directement sur xep8-, 
et les composés tels que xepôopépos sont de basse date; il n'y a rien 
à tirer du nom Képdoc qui figure sur une amphore de Brindes.— 
Un abstrait fém. du type red existe; on le connaît à partir du 
Ves. comme sobriquet du renard (‘Madame la Rapine); mais il a 
pu exister plus tót et sans cette restriction d'emploi, et servir de 
base à l'adjectif xep3otoc (forme plus probablement authentique que 
xepdHoc), surnom d'Apollon chez Lycophron, d'Hermés chez Piu- 
tarque et Lucien, attesté de plus par deux inscriptions thessaliennes 
év «à lepóv tot "AmAouvog tot Kep8otot (Larisa, IITe s.: Schwyzer, Dei: 
590.20), dédicace *Axkouw KepSotov (Phalanna, Ies.: ibid., 616). 

27 Inventaires cadastraux: terrains, de régimes juridiques divers, dont 
la superficie est évaluée, par transposition, en volumes de grain: 
to-so-de pe-mo (rocévèe orépuo) GRANUM, tant de litres. 

28 Ce mot ‘usufruit’ ne prétend pas être une traduction exacte, mais 
seulement une approximation (sans doute grossière), pour o-na-to. 
Nous sommes trés démunis pour serrer de prés le contenu juridique 
de tels termes mycéniens. 

29 On s'est demandé si ce n'était pas un lapsus pour ku-<ru->me-no 
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= KAbuevos. Même dans cette hypothèse, rien ne prouve qu'il faille 
identifier notre peX reds au chef militaire de An 654.1 (commandant 
d'une o-ka) ou au mo-ro-ga de Sn 64.5 (chargé des fonctions de ko-re-te 
dans la région d’7-fe-re-wa). 

Il est possible, comme on l'a supposé, que ce lapsus résulte d'une 
superposition syllabique dans le groupe xtowav &vavov, et témoigne 
ainsi, indirectement, d'un fait de sandhi. 

La présentation du probléme par L. R. Palmer (T PAS 1958, 31-32), 
si elle aboutit une conclusion plausible (‘‘o-n0 is the name for some 
kind of payment or delivery") n'en est pas moins orientée, et par- 
tielle, puisque'elle néglige délibérément les textes a, b, d, m—On 
voit mal, d'autre part, pourquoi l'auteur insiste tant sur la conjonc- 
tion de o-no et de ku-pi-ri-jo (adjectif), jusqu'à vouloir que ku-pi- 
ri-jo soit adjectif en k parce qu'il voisine avec o-no, pour aboutir 
à une conclusion qui exclut toute affinité entre les deux mots (et qui 
est, d'ailleurs, raisonnable).—Nous avons nous-méme pensé (REG 
72 [1959] 123-48) que, derrière l'idéogramme 145, se cache parfois 
un idéogramme de forme voisine ou identique désignant un Dies, 
Nous nous rencontrons là avec L. R. Palmer. Mais rien ne prouve 
que ce soit le cas en c, g, k, n, comme voudrait le demontrer L. R. 
Palmer (qui à cet effet, passe sous silence a, b, et surtout d). 

Eranos 52 (1954) 33 (“trotz des Fehlens eines Digamma’’). 

Cf. J. Chadwick, dans MT II 1ro. 

Mais le scribe de 7 as mis 0-40 en tête (1. 1) pour en souligner l'opposi- 
tion à ge-te-o (l. 2).—Quant à c, il faudrait pour apprécier le cas, 
pouvoir lire avec certitude le mot qui suit. 

Sur ku-pi-ri-jo (épithète de OLEUM) et o-re-ne-o, po-pu-ro, (épithètes 
de 759), voir commentaires de d, e, f. 

Voir notes 3 et 26; sur we-wo-ro[ , voir commentaire de 4. 

La construction de o-na, en n, nous échappe, faute d'avoir la ligne I 
au complet. 

Non que l'on songe à tel mot grec comme eïpoc, Zeen, Ajvos, etc. Mais 
on observe que les adjectifs qui sont en accord avec l'idéogramme, 
se présentent tantôt sous la forme to-so (KN Od 666), ne-wo (Od 689), 
ko-ro-to (MY Oe 106), etc., tantôt sous la forme £0-sa (KN Od 688), 
etc.; la premiére est usitée quel que soit le chiffre qui suit l'idéo- 
gramme; la seconde, plus rare, est usitée seulement si le chiffre est 
supérieur à 2; ceci signifie que nous avons affaire à un mot neutre, 
généralement employé (avec valeur collective) au singulier (‘de la 
laine; tant d'unités’), parfois seulement au pluriel (‘laines[= unités 
de laine], tant"). 
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Ce serait le cas, dans l'hypothèse de o-no adjectif, pour j et & (premier 
idéogramme: 145). 

A moins que o-ma, en n, ne se trouve en accord (au pl. neutre ou au 
féminin) avec l'idéogramme initial (perdu pour nous, avec la fin de 
la ligne 1).—De toute façon, l'interprétation syntaxique de e-qa-na 
est solidaire de celle de o-na. 

Sauf en PY Nn 228.1, où o-pe-ro est "objet interne" du verbe 
"devoir" (0-0-pe-ro-si ri-no o-pe-ro = de óq£XXovot Alvov Sedo). Sur 
o-pe-ro et les mots de cette famille, voir Mémoires I 37 et PP 15 
(1960) 5-7. 

Il pourrait s'agir aussi d'un nominatif-accusatif neutre du type yévos. 
Le rapprochement a priori avec &voc, vý a eu tendance à orienter 
les esprits dans cette direction. 

Comme o-u-ko ( § x a) ou o-nu-ke (8 1 c) pour la laine, o-re-2e-o (8 x d) 
pour les tissus, 20-2 ($ 1 f) pour l'huile, etc. 

Ainsi l'adjectif Kónpros (indication de provenance) est commun aux 
descriptions de divers produits (8 I e et note 5); ainsi vepuiôFev 
'pourvu d'un rebord' s'applique à la jante de la roue comme à 
lourlet d'un tissu, etc. 

Par exemple s'il s'agissait d'une datation—L. R. Palmer (TPAS 
1954, 14) suggère que ce pourrait être un nom de fête; il entend par 
là un nom en -typto- au pluriel neutre (type: ’Avdeothpia, etc.). Mais 
on attendrait un autre cas que le nominatif-accusatif: même 
difficulté pour wa-na-se-wi-ja (si c'était un nom de féte) en PY 
Fr 1221. 


47 La radical *dhr-eu-bh- (si c'est bien à lui qu'on a affaire) fournit au 


grec des termes dont les acceptions, à date historique, constituent 
deux groupes distincts: d'une part, ‘mise en pièces’, 'émiettement' 
(Opippa, tobpoc, etc.); d'autre part, ‘mollesse’, ‘délicatesse’, ‘luxe’ 
(Optic, «pu f, etc.); le premier groupe seul est représenté chez 
Homère, et par deux exemples seulement (8wxvpugév, D 363; tpdpoc, 
8 508); il n'est cependant pas exclu que cette dissociation sémantique 
soit ancienne. On s'est demandé (vainement, voir n. 13), à propos de 
An 35, si 6purrnpi& pouvait signifier ‘démolition’. Il est peut-être aussi 
hardi de se demander si Bpurrnpla, associé à un terme du vocabulaire 
économique, ne pourrait signifier ‘luxe’. 


48 La solidarité des problèmes posés par o-no et ge-te-o a déjà été 


soulignée par L. R. Palmer OT PAS 1954, 32-33). 


49 Suggestion déjà exprimée par Furumark (Evanos 52 [1954] 33). 
50 Georgiev: tBavov (Hésychius) ‘seau à eau’ (1). 
51 P. Chantraine, Formation des noms $$ 148-49, 152-53. 
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Que nous présentons (en fonction de l'alinéa suivant) sous la forme 
de participes au nomin. pl. 

Si e-go-te était un aoriste passif (3° sg. -0n, o-no étant sujet; 3° pl. 
-0ev, l'idéogramme étant sujet), qu'il s'agisse d'une forme pri- 
maire (comme é866nv, éyvooünv, àvócOnv, etc.) ou secondaire (comme 
&Aco0spó0nv, etc.), le timbre o du radical verbal apparaîtrait aussi 
dans le dérivé (**e-go-na, au lieu de e-ga-na). 

C'est le moins défavorable de ceux que rencontre l'examen des radi- 
caux ie., pouvant aboutir à myc. eg-. (On notera que si lat. signum 
remonte à *sek¥-no-, avec une dérivation rappelant celle de myc. 
e-qa-na, comme l'enseigne E. Benveniste, RPh 22 (1948) 122, c'est 
bien du sens ‘suivre’ que découle la signification de signum; ce mot, 
au reste, n'a pas d'acception dans le domaine économique). 

Un nommé o-pe-te-re-u bénéficie de deux allocations de terre ke-ke- 
me-na (cf. $1 et note 27): l'une (GRANUM 300 1.), mentionnée en 
Eb 294 et Ep 704.1, l'autre (GRANUM 2401.), mentionnée en Ea 805. 
Les deux allocations sont motivées par des formules qui ne se re- 
trouvent pas ailleurs. Notre homme reçoit la première en tant que 
ge-ja-me-no ; la seconde, e~ne-ka a-no-qa-si-ja. Comme l'ont aperçu 
Georgiev et Lurja, ge-ja-me-no est sans doute le participe moyen 
d'un aoriste *ëre le, de *kwei- ‘payer’, formation du méme type que 
ye (v)a (de *gheu-), etc. (cf. Schwyzer, Gr.Gr. I 745); il n’y a pas lieu 
de penser que c'est sur un tel *£ce« plutôt que sur &revox que repose 
le présent analogique tetw de l'arcadien, car dans le méme texte 
(Tégée, IVe s; Schwyzer, Del.? 656), &zvveiézo (1.43) voisine avec 
&xvcveto&co (l. 35).—Sur la formule £vex« dv-wnactic (?), voir note 58. 
Cf. skr. sdcate, av. hacaîte, lat. sequor, v.irl. sechur; si le lituanien a 
seku, c'est que le baltique ne possède pas de flexion moyenne. Il 
faut voir des créations analogiques, accidentelles et secondaires, dans 
les rares formes actives de *sek" -*/,- en indo-iranien (hapax védique 
impér. 2° pl. sacaía; quelques formes avestiques comme hacaiti); 
l'attestation d'un lat. sequo par Aulu-Gelle et Priscien est d'autorité 
douteuse. 

Du sens de ‘donner comme compagnon(s)’ (avec un objet désignant 
une ou des personnes), ónáto tend à passer, chez Homère, au sens 
de ‘donner’. L'objet est parfois le nom d'un objet concret: &keroov 
(0 430), haxdrnv vA xpóv te (8 131), xóuny (F 151), xpnrñpa (8 619, o 119), 
rebxex (P 196); plus souvent il s'agit soit d'un nom générique du 
‘présent’ ou des ‘richesses’ (8pa, w 283; xruata, v IZI, v 305, 9 214; 
xtow, E 491, £ 62; 16)«, X 51), soit d'un abstrait désignant une apti- 
tude ou une forme (bonne ou mauvaise) du destin: &o:Sñv(0 498), &pévnv 
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(v305), Bian xal x98oc (H 205), xd Ado xai hvopénv (Z 157), x08oc (O 141, 
M 255, E 358, O 327, II 730, P 566, ® 570, Y 57, T 161), ditbv (d 
210), 8ABov (c I9), Suoppocdvyy (© 181), zoiherh piu (o 201), xdpiv 
xai xb8og (o 320). 

Aussi conviendrait-il, si a-40-qa-si-ja appartient à ôrétw, de re- 
toucher la traduction que nous avions proposée (absence d'attribu- 
tion, d'allocation': Mémoires I 292, n. 39; p. 309, $ 20 c); à s'en 
tenir aux données homériques, si o-pe-te-re-u est *&vomaotoc, c'est 
qu'on ne lui a pas octroyé soit des compagnons, soit un don.—Mais 
cette interprétation du terme n'est pas la seule possible (le composé 
pourrait se couper ano — gasija); et elle a contre elle que &v- privatif 
impliquerait, dés le mycénien, une forme sans aspiration initiale du 
second terme; sans quoi, on aurait *a-ogasija (comme a-upono pour 
*A-(h)vrvoc, etc.). 

C'est très douteux pour l’anthroponyme 0-po-ro-me-no (PY), de 
lecture ambigué, op l'on voit généralement, devenu sobriquet, un 
*ónAóusvog répondant à hom. édcoOu (vulgate en T 172, Y 152); 
mais l'authenticité de la forme homérique est sujette à caution (lire 
érAetobar?), car, du thème nominal &rko- ne peut être tiré qu'un pré- 
sent dénominatif (cf. participe óxà£ev A 536, Y 501), non un présent 
d'apparence radicale.—En revanche, *sopa est une des explications 
possibles de myc. o-pa, qui se trouve souvent associé à un anthro- 


, ponyme au génitif, désignant un armurier (PY Sh 736), un charron 
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(KN Sd 0403, etc.), un tisserand (KN L 695), un éleveur (KN 
Dm 1184); mais o-pa se rencontre aussi dans d'autres contextes, et 
a été lu autrement. 

Discussion au ch. XIV de Mémoires I. On rappellera, en passant, le 
texte KN Fh 339 (0-pa-wo-ne-ja to-<vo->ga [id est, tpopã, ‘pour 
l'alimentation'] oLEUM 864 1.) et les problèmes que pose le mot ini- 
tial; il est tentant d'y voir un dérivé de *ogawo (‘huile destinée à la 
nourriture des éraFovec’) au prix d'un flottement entre -ga- et -pa-; 
mais de tels exemples sont trés rares, et ne sont jamais tout à fait 
certains. Est-il exclu que le mot o-pa (*sopa: voir note 59) ait, de 
son côté, donné lieu, a un dérivé èraFfev (différent de *ogawo) ? 
Dans un autre inventaire de tissus (L 1568.2), dans un inventaire de 
laine (Od 689) et dans deux fragments (X 524, 567) qui relévent pro- 
bablement de la série Od. 

Au verso, autre rubrique (en partie effacée): a-mi-<ni->st-ja 159 
12, avec l'ethnique de ’Auvoés (au pl. n., en accord avec pépFex). 

Il paraît manquer au moins la moitié de la tablette. Le blanc qui 
suit di-wo-pu-ka-ta 24 1. donne l'impression que le texte s'arrétait là 
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à la ligne 3. Mais plusieurs rubriques peuvent être perdues aux lignes 
I et 2. 

64 On notera que l'idéogramme OLEUM n'est pas répété aux lignes 2 et 
3. 

65 Connue par ailleurs (KN Dv 1086, etc.); ici accusatif de direction et 
postposition -8e. 

66 A Pylos, des k. reçoivent une allocation de terres de la part du Säpoc 
(Ri-ri-te-wi-ja o-na-to e-ko-si..., Ep 704.4 et Eb 321). D'autre part, 
An 607 est un catalogue de do-qe-ja (*36prea?) qui sont des esclaves 
(do-e-ra = Beie): dans l'intitulé (do-ge-ja ki-ri-te-wi-ja), k. est-il 
(comme on l'a toujours supposé) au nomin. pl. apposé à d., ou bien 
(ce qui est possible aussi) au gén. sg. (les d. de la £.) ? A Cnossos, en 
E 777, le datif pl. kt-ri-te-wi-ja-t indique les destinataires de rations 
mensuelles, pour les trois villes de Cnossos, Amnisos, Phaistos. On a 
beaucoup écrit sur la forme ét le sens du mot. L'opinion la plus 
répandue (et la plus plausible) est qu'il s'agit d'une fonction religieuse. 
Il n'est pas nécessaire de penser que les k. constituaient des collèges; 
il semble qu'il n'y en avait qu'une auprès du temple de da-83-ja. 

67 Malgré le fait que le mot est écrit en gros caractéres, comme les 2 
mots de la ligne 1 et comme 4a-83-ja-de; mais ceci tient peut-étre 
seulement à ce qu'il était initidl de ligne.—On n'a pas proposé d'ex- 
plication plausible pour le second terme du composé; *-ocqu-oyxov&c 
(terme sacrificiel: dopdc, oxétu) ne serait pas plus mauvais que ce 
qui a été tenté jusqu'ici à partir de pito, de rif, de cpio, ou de 
pedro. 

68 Le masc. a-si-wi-jo est attesté comme anthroponyme à Cnossos 
(Df 1469) et à Pylos (Cn 285.12; Eq 146.11). On rapproche le nom de 
ville crétoise “Acog (en supposant un plus ancien *”AcFoc). Voir 
d'autre part, la discussion présentée par J. Chadwick, Minos 5 
(1957) 125. 

69 Le nom est attesté une fois à Cnossos (X 204) et plusieurs fois à 
Pylos, à propos de divers personnages: Ae 8, 72, 264; An 192.3; 
An 192.5; Ea 811; Eb 169.1 et Ep 705.3; Eq 59.7; Fn 79.3; Un 138.1. 

70 Le nom est attesté une fois (au nominatif me-za-wo) à Cnossos 
(Sc 222). 

71 Sur ces flottements, cf. C. Gallavotti, PP 15 (1960) 267-69. 

72 Les tissus étant comptés à la pièce (et o&pFec, pluriel, étant normal) 
il faut alors supposer que le nombre perdu aprés l'idéogramme, en 
a, était soit I (... sov odpFoc) soit 2 (... eo pépFee). 

73 Ni détermination de ge-te-o par un substantif au génitif, ni rôle 
d'objet joué par ge-te-o auprès d'un verbe, etc. (cf. $ 2). 
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74 Voir Bennett (Olive Oil Tablets 45) dans son commentaire de Fr 1206. 

75 Hymnes de Callimaque: Bain de Pallas 105-6, viv dè mouiteu | . . . 
TÉX00c SperAduevov ‘reçois donc à présent le paiement qui t'est dû’ (762006 
reprenant puo06ç du vers 102); Déméter 76-77, BéBuxe | TéA00c éroarrnoäv 
éxatdv Béas “il est parti pour réclamer en paiement cent boeufs’. 

76 Voir Documents 407 ("but +6160ç may be from */e/-"), en retrait sur 
la p. 221 (possibly... «&x0oc"). 

77 Cf. Chantraine, Formation des noms $ 348. 

78 Proposée en premier lieu par Furumark, Eranos 52 (1954) A2 Jeans 
référence à l'étymologie de -téov); écartée par Documents 221 et par 
Bennett (cf. n. 74) à cause de l'étymologie traditionnelle. 


79 Toujours en fin de vers: ... o0 «t purerdv | KépBepov (Théog. 310); 
. i» 96B0c où «t gxretóc (Bouclier 144); ... dplav . . . o tt paterdv 
(ibid. 160). 


80 Voir Schwyzer, Gr.Gr. I 810. 

81 On se ne dissimule pas, ici, que la valeur propre de *-/eu-, par op- 
position à *-tei- ('activité' opposée à ‘opération’: Benveniste Noms 
d'agent 112) rend plus satisfaisante une dérivation de -téo¢ à partir 
de -/eu- (Benveniste Origines 72).—Resterait alors comme position 
de repli, l'hypothése d'une dérivation secondaire à partir de l'adjec- 
tif verbal en -to-.—De toute façon, on observera que (sauf exceptions 
analogiques), le vocalisme radical est zéro pour les dérivés en -z£os, 
en -oç et en -réc, mais non pour les dérivés en -r5ç (à en juger, moins 
par le grec, oü peu de verbes radicaux ont des dérivés de ce type, 
que par le sanscrit). 

82 A l'oxytonaison prés, qui surprend.—Pour q«cetóc, on invoque soit 
un allongement métrique (Schulze), soit une parenté avec skr. 
-tavy á- (ce qui rendrait compte de la place du ton); mais *-fewyo- ne 
peut expliquer la forme normale -teo-. 

83 Voir note 55. 

84 Voir Chantraine, Formation des noms $$ 219, 240, 246. 

85 Par exemple, qe-ie-(7)o conçu comme dérivé d'un substantif théma- 
tique ge-to (autre que le nom de la ‘jarre’). 

86 En fait, sept rubriques avaient été prévues, et pu-ro écrit sept fois, 
en grandes lettres au bord gauche de la tablette, chaque fois en fac- 
teur commun pour quatre lignes de texte écrit en lettres de taille 
normale; mais deux des rubriques ainsi prévues sont restées en blanc 
après pu-ro.—Quant au formulaire introductif, il comporte, dans un 
des cinq exemples (ligne vz) un élément de plus: 1-je-to-ge po-st-da-t-jo 
a-ke-qe wa-tu do-ra-ge pe-re po-re-na-ge a-ke (voir n. 88). 

87 Mais avec trois types différents d'idéogramme Vase, 213, 215, 
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= e e e 
216, chacun étant précédé (ou surmonté en ligature) du déterminatif 
AURUM. 
L'hypothèse grammaticalement la plus simple est de prendre les 
trois verbes pour des indicatifs 3* sg. (plutót au présent qu'à l'im- 
parfait), pu-ro (au nomin.) étant le sujet de la phrase: Ióñog tevot 
te... péper te... yet te . . .; mais, si 7-je-£o est le moyen de fo (à 
distinguer de Fieuai ‘désirer’), il y a là un emploi de ce verbe sans 
correspondants exacts en grec postérieur. Nous comprenons: 'Pylos 
met en mouvement [une procession votive] dans l'enceinte de tel 
sanctuaire’ (le déroulement de la procession à l'intérieur d'un véusvoc 
expliquant l'usage du locatif); on aurait une expression du type de 
hom. &yyeAov fixe, avec cette différence que l'intérét pris par Pylos 
A ces offrandes, qui appellent sur la ville la protection des dieux, a, 
ici, justifié le choix de la voix moyenne.—En toute hypothèse, le 
formulaire de la ligne vi (voir n. 86) fait difficulté; wa-fu ne peut 
guère se lire que Féorv; le sens du mot, et sa place aprés a-ke, à 
l'inverse de l'ordre nom — verbe des deux propositions suivantes, in- 
vitent à y voir un sujet, non un objet; mais le a-ke, dont wa-tu est 
sujet, n'est pas nécessairement &ye.. Nous inclinons à comprendre: 
‘Pylos met en mouvement une procession, et le wa-tu vient en tête 
(&pxes te Féorv), et (Pylos) apporte... et améne....’ Il s'agirait d'une 
parenthése explicative introduite ici dans la formule normale, pour 
préciser l'ordre du cortège. Le Féoru serait sans doute (par opposi- 
tion à la circonscription dont Pylos est le chef-lieu: a-ko-ro &ypéc?) 
la ville elle-méme, limitée par ses murs; ni PY Eq 887, ni KN X 114 
(tous deux mutilés) ne permettent de serrer de près le sens de wa-tu; 
et il n'y a rien à tirer, pour le sens, des anthroponymes wa-tu-o (hypo- 
coristique du suivant), wa-tu+0-ko = Faorboxos, wa-tu-wa-o-ko (sic; 
doublet du précédent, ou plutôt lapsus pour le précédent), wa-tu-ta 
(*Faoruräc), ni de l'énigmatique wa-te-u de PY Na 395. 
S'il ne s'agit pas de figurines humaines (elles-mémes peut-étre en or 
comme les vases), mais (ce qui est plus probable) de personnes, 
celles-ci peuvent étre des desservants de la cérémonie d'offrande, ou 
encore peuvent être elles-mêmes offertes aux divinités (comme /e-o-7o 
do-e-ro?), etc. 
En ce cas, adjectif (ici substantivé) du type de àpewóc (tò 6poc) , oxotervég 
(tò oxóoc,) e«vewóc, (pas de neutre **oàcoc, mais analogie de exovewóc), 
rtodervés (pas de neutre **69or), etc. 
C£. éol. pépe-va (grammairiens) en regard de ozp-vf (et, noter, au pas- 
sage, le sens religieux de gepvx à Epidaure; Schwyzer, Del.3 107.6: 
pepväv tor Oro. xpiO&v uediupvov). 
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92 Cf. rotà-vés en regard de roréoua; rien n'exclut l'existence de déri- 
vés en ...n-vo- en regard de verbes en -éo, bien qu'une telle formation 
soit sans témoins sürs en grec postérieur. 

93 Une bonne photographie du premier, en méme temps qu'un dessin, 
figure (pl. 58 et 59) dans l'édition Lang AJA 65 (1961).—Mais il n'y 
a pas de photographie publiée du second; dessin, à la p. 50 de l'édi- 
tion Bennett. 

94 Voir note 4. 

95 La moins improbable est de songer à un te, qui n'aurait eu (acciden- 
tellement) que deux tirets à gauche (non trois) et dont la haste 
médiane et la portion droite seraient perdues. (En tout cas, ru parait 
exclu: voir plus bas). 

96 Graphie unitaire apparemment respectée par Bennett, p. 19o de son 
édition, mais non dans l'index où figurent, d'une part (p. 213) po-re-no- 
zo, d'autre part (p. 205) ¢e-ri-ja pour la ligne 2 (comme pour la ligne 
3). Cette dernière présentation nous a conduit à faire état de **po-re- 
no-zo dans une enquête sur les sifflantes fortes (Minos 6 [1960] 114: 
mais voir, tbid., la note 126), et à négliger zo-te-ri-ja dans une en- 
quête sur le suffixe -*2e (RPh 34 [1960] 29). 

97 Rien n’apparait, ni du côté de 650 ou de ecóe(!) ni du côté de 
Cowou ou de cóc, qui permette d'imaginer des lectures REES 
. dans nos contextes. 

98 Mot lui-même obscur, évoquant Bpérrre: voir notes 13 et 47. 

99 Sur les contextes particuliers où se rencontrent o-no e-go-te et po-re- 
na a-ke, voir respectivement $ 45 et 8 7, début. 

100 Alors que, pour *rettéov, par exemple, l'étymologie traditionnelle de 
-téo- n'est pas démontrée (faute d'attestations de *-céFo- en grec, 
et faute de correspondants exacts dans d'autres langues); alors que 

. pour *rerréov d'autre part, l'extension analogique du degré e de la 
racine (attesté, en grec postérieur, pour %-tewo1c) est une.exception, 
aisément admissible, à un schéme morphologique (qui n'a pas la 
rigueur d'une “loi phonétique”). 

101 Cf. Walde-Pokorny, Vgl. Wôrterb. II 315. 

102 Sur ce groupe, et sur arc. FogAexóo: (où F- note sans doute le préverbe 
arcado-cypriote ò- de méme sens que ërt-), cf. Mémoires I 73, n. 58. 

103 lonien-attique óvs-. . 

104 Schwyzer, Gr.Gr. I 539 paraît poser *óv&Fiov, *àva Fico en liaison 
avec *6v&Fap, mais ne.peut invoquer de parallèles pour une telle 
liaison; uax-tecoc, qu'il mentionne conjointement avec *ôvaFioros est 
lié à un adjectif en.-vo- (u&xpóc) et à un neutre en -es- (uàx-oc), et 
entre par là dans un type de formations bien connu; il n'existe pas 
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EE 
‘de **u&x-ap (biffer cette forme fantôme dans Benveniste, Origines 18; 

ibid., p. 112, pour Bvetap [coquille: óv-], écrire *ona-wr au lieu de 
*one-wy)——Avec plus de vraisemblance, H. Seiler, Séeigerungs- 
formen 88, groupe *óvatov ‘plus utile’ avec ‘pätov ‘plus aisé’ et Awtov 
‘plus précieux’, l’hiatus s'expliquant, dans le cas de l'adjectif ‘facile’, 
par la présence d'une ancienne sifflante intervocalique (thème 
* Fo&c-). Mais cette dérivation à partir du thème commun de éva-twe, 
dva-aic, etc. n'implique pas nécessairement l'existence (suggérée par 
Seiler) d'un mot autonome *éva.—Le “‘positif”’ dverog posé par Liddell- 
Scott est un mot-fantóme, recouvrant d'une part le ôvatov de Ni- 
candre (qui est un comparatif neutre, en liaison avec rkeïov: Al. 627), 
d'autre part les gloses Sue, Bus (voir plus bas), en supposant que ëwov 
est une graphie iotacisante pour *évetov issu de ôvatov; mais comme 
öva ne peut être un pluriel de comparatif, on a inventé ce positif. 

105 La traduction Bpouara (voir Seiler, Steigerungsformen 88) indique 
que öva, comme hom. èvetara, signifie à la fois ‘avantages’ et ‘vic- 
tuailles'. 

106 Mais on ne saurait faire état ici des anthroponymes cnossiens 0-n4-70 
(X 1511) et o-ne-u (Dd 1207) dont la forme n'est pas assez caractéris- 
tique pour que la lecture ne demeure pas ambigué; des rapports 
avec övoç ‘âne’, Spveov ‘oiseau’ (un nom ’Opvets est historiquement 
attesté), otvoc et olvn ‘as’, etc. ne sont pas exclus a priori, dans cette 
classe de sobriquets. 

107 En dehors de quelques (trés rares) exemples en composition (Schwy- 
zer, Gr.Gr. I, 424), un seul thème II à finale vocalique a fourni un 
nom au grec: xph (*ghr-e0,-). C'est d'ailleurs xpf, qu'allégue Seiler 
(voir note 104) à l'appui de son hypothèse d'un nom-racine *éve. 

108 Noms d'action *2,05-o (masc.), 4,0n-é02> (fém.), nom d'agent (adjec- 
tivable) *@,on-6-, neutre *0,4n-o, c'est à dire *óvoc, *óvà, *óvóc, *évov, 
respectivement. 

109 Cf. *gen- (yóvoc, ovi, etc.) à côté de *gn-28,- (yvhotoc, xactyvnoc, 
etc.); *g"er- (Bopa, Bopóc, etc.) à côté de Zen cf, (Bp&atc, Ppothp, 
Bpuréc, etc.). 

110 On peut méme se demander s'il ne faut pas ajouter à cette liste cypr. 
xavóvtoc. A deux reprises, dans la grande inscription d'Idalion (V? s.) 
interviennent des stipulations parallèles; 1. 6 sv. e-tu-va-no-i-nu... 
pa-si-le-u-se... o-na-si-lo-i ... to-ko-ro-ne ... e-ke-ne pa-no-ni-o-ne ... 
(3; SuFávot vo. ... Baoraedc ... "Ovactrar ... tov xGpov ... Éysv maveviov 
...); L 16 sv. e-to-ko-i-nu pa-si-le-u-se ... o-na-si-lo-i ... to-ko-ro-ne 
... ka-se to-ka-po-ne ... e-ke-ne pa-no-ni-o-se ... D dxo vo Baouebc ... 
"Ovactror ... Tov xdpov ... x&c tov x&mov ... Éyev mavowlo(v)c ...). 
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L'interprétation reçue depuis Solmsen (KZ 32 [1893] 288), ‘cum 
omnibus venalibus’ est admissible pour la forme, mais ne satisfait 
pas pleinement pour le sens. Solmsen se réfère à une série (non négli- 
geable) de composés en -óvoç et -wviä, issus de &voc ‘vente’ et attes- 
tés depuis le Ve s.: (tà) inova ‘taxe sur les ventes’ (inscr. att.), (h) 
locovia ‘vente à prix coütant' (Aristophane), etc ` mais ravovia 
(trés tardif: Ves. de notre ére) signifie 'vente d'articles en tous genres' 
(et c'est sans doute à ce sens que se rattache gauchement, la notion 
de ‘vente’ n'étant pas explicitée, la glose d'Hésychius ravrowa- 
ravtodard) —‘En toute jouissance’ ne serait-il pas préférable à 
‘entièrement vendable' ? 

111 On aimerait pouvoir tirer parti du document comptable chypriote 
de Golgoi J.C.S. 298, n? 299; mais, obscur en soi, il est, de plus, 
mutilé, et écrit sans séparation des mots. On y trouve à plusieurs 
reprises, suivis de chiffres: d'une part -te-sa-ta (Beoré, cf. § 6f? 
Sfoavra ?, etc.) ; d'autre part o-na (mais qui pourrait être aussi vä); 
si bien que la ressemblance avec myc. ge-te-a | o-na est sans doute 
un mirage. 

112 Schwyzer, Del. n° 617.2 (Dodone, III° s.), question à l'oracle: ... at 
icti adtot mpoBatedovt, Óvatov xal opéauov. Bien que l'adjectif 
coordonné ne soit pas un comparatif (äuetvov vel sim.), on a le 
choix pour ëvatov entre un adjectif éverog (postulant *éva) et un 
comparatif èvalwv (Bvatov &petov, Hésychius). 

113 Nomin. o-na-t-o-se (1.C.S., n° 104) ou o-na-i-jo-se (ibid., n° 153), gén. 
o-na-t-0-ne (ibid., n° 95) ; voir discussion (ibid., p. 154) par O. Masson. 

114 Nomin. o-na-se (I.C.S., n° 210), gén. o-na-wo-se (ibid., n° 428); voir 
discussion (ibid., p. 216) par O. Masson. 


NOTE DE CORRECTION: Le fragment KN C 705 9 est à lire, selon 
Chadwick, (Nestor 155, Oct. 1961): --lo-no CAPRA 20[?, le signe o 
étant mutilé. Si cette lecture est correcte, il est possible qu'on ait là 
un nouvel exemple de 0-70 (peut-être dans un inventaire de "denrées 
diverses," dont seule subsisterait la rubrique CAPRA ?). Mais ce n'est 
pas sûr. Car - Joao pourrait être aussi bien, par exemple, la fin d'un 
anthroponyme en -&ev, -éwv, au génitif (cf. la construction de 
C 912.2: su-pu-wo do-e-ro-jo ovis™ 60 ovis! 40). Dans un article paru 
en 1962 (PP 17, 5-25) G. Pugliese Carratelli suggère que tu-ru-pte- 
ri-ja o-no serait une taxe (0-n0, parent de ôvivu) sur Palun (orpurtn- 
pia) provenant de Chypre (ku-pi-ri-j0) ou de l'ile d'Elbe (a-£a-ro 
[mais on attendrait *ai-fa-ri-j0], cf. Aid&An). 
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OBSERVATIONS SUR L'IDÉOGRAMME 146 


1. L'idéogramme mycénien 746 (sans correspondant connu, jus- 
qu'ici, en linéaire A) est constitué graphiquement de deux éléments: 
un tracé extérieur trés sembable au syllabogramme PTE (lui-méme 
sans correspondant, jusqu'ici, en minoen); un syllabogramme WE 
inclus dans ce tracé. La forme du signe appelle les remarques sui- 
vantes. 

a. Les idéogrammes mycéniens identifiés comme résultant de 
ligatures (AREPA = Bea: MERI = néi: KANAKO = wväxoc; 
TURO, = «vlov; etc.) présentent tous une disposition verticale:! 
syllabogrammes superposés, à lire de bas en haut ou de haut en 
bas. Ce n'est pas le cas ici.—On a bien, il est vrai, une fin de tablette 
(PY La 625) qui nous conserve: - -]pte-we 34; mais rien ne prouve 
que le mot soit complet, et il est probable au contraire qu'on a là. 
seulement la fin d'un polysyllabe en -nrebc (ou -pflebc, où -Bdedc) ; 
il n'est pas sûr non plus, qu'on ait là au nomin. pl. (en . . . Sec) la. 
désignation des objets comptés (au nombre de 33), car il pourrait 
s'agir aussi d'un nom propre (dat. sg. en ... #Fet: ‘pour telle per- 
sonne’; loc. sg. en ... Fer ‘en tel lieu’), la désignation des objets. 
étant antérieurement fournie, dans la portion perdue de la tablette, 
par un idéogramme, non répété dans la portion conservée. Il n'y 
a rien à tirer de La 625 en faveur de l'idée que 146 pourrait étre 
une ligature d'un dispositif exceptionnel. 

b. En revanche, le dispositif par inclusion est fréquent pour 
les déterminatifs. Ainsi pour PA, TE, ZO, PU ou KU inscrits dans. 
l'idéogramme 159; cet idéogramme (dont le tracé évoque un métier 
à tisser) s'emploie d'ailleurs aussi sans déterminatifs. Ainsi pour 

III 
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WI (Fgwóc) ou KO (x&Fac) inscrits dans un pentagone ou un 
hexagone à cótés concaves (tracé qui évoque une dépouille d'ani- 
mal), et constituant ainsi respectivement les idéogrammes 752 et 
153 PELLIS, sans, pour autant, qu'on rencontre jamais, à l'état 
isolé, le tracé exterieur.—Il est plausible, dans le cas de 746, que 
WE est un determinatif, bien qu'il n'alterne pas, à notre connais- 
sance, avec un autre déterminatif à l'intérieur du méme tracé, et 
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méme si ce tracé ne se rencontrait pas isolément comme idéogramme 
(mais voir ci-dessous, d, discussion de PY La 628 et 640). 

c. Une telle analyse formelle, qui a des chances d'étre juste, 
ne fait cependant guére progresser l'interprétation. Nous ne con- 
naissons qu'un seul autre exemple de déterminatif WE.2 Encore 
demande-t-il lui-méme une discussion qui remette en ordre des don- 
nées jusqu'ici confuses.—Il existe, à Cnossos, un idéogramme 167 
(transcrit ‘INGOT’, Documents) comportant (Oa 733, 734) un déter- 
minatif PE en ligature, comportant (Oa 734) ou non un détermina- 
tif AES adscrit, et associé (dans les cas oü subsiste un contexte: Oa 
730, 733) à l'expression de poids considérables mesurés en talents.— 
Il existe, d'autre part, à Cnossos, un idéogramme r65, de tracé 
légèrement différent (voir figure), qui, dans la série Sc (246, 247, 248, 
7461) est associé aux idéogrammes 240 (char muni de ses roues), 
EQUUS, 162 (ce dernier, qui comporte plusieurs variétés, évoquant 
l'aspect schématisé d'une cotte ou d'une cuirasse); dans des textes 
analogues (Sc 225, 249), figure une variante 166 de l'idéogramme 165. 
On à jusqu'ici? avec une grande imprudence, baptisé également 
‘INGOT l'idéogramme 165, alors que le contexte impose l'idée qu'il 
s'agit d'un Effet d'équipement, quelle qu'en soit la nature, destiné 
à un guerrier. Si l'on rétablit cette signification, de beaucoup la 
plus probable, on reconnaitra sans peine notre idéogramme 166: 
d'une part, dans le prétendu idéogramme 168 de PY La 626, 
associé, dans ce texte, à 159 (c'est à dire à un inventaire de tissus); 
d'autre part (voir $ 2) dans la prétendue indication de poids asso- 
ciée, en PY Un 6.1, à l'idéogramme r46.—Ceci posé, il existe un 
idéogramme 166+WE dont, jusqu'en 1960, on connaissait un 
seul exemplaire, sur le fragment KN 734bis: - -] 166+WE 1 [?; 
il est constitué par un tracé identique à celui de 766 en Sc 225, avec, 
de plus, un WE en ligature. L’erreur consistant à traduire 165 et 
166 par 'INGOT' (voir plus haut) en a ici entraîné une autre; on a 
imaginé que WE spécifiait le métal, et (comme on connaît déjà les 
symboles AURUM et AES) on y a vu une désignation de V Argent; 
à partir du moment où on entendait 166-- WE comme Silver 
ingot, on était amené à classer le fragment 734bis dans la série Oa; 
il paraît raisonnable de la classer plutôt dans la série Sc.#—En 
conclusion, compte tenu du fait qu'un méme syllabogramme peut 
étre l'abréviation acrophonique de mots divers, et revétir, comme 
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déterminatif, des valeurs diverses selon les idéogrammes auxquels 
il se trouve associé, on fera le point, avec prudence, comme suit: 
Un idéogramme 165 (avec une variante graphique, l'idéogramme 
166), désignant un Effet d'équipement, est associé: dans la série Sc 
de Cnossos, à 162; en PY La 626, à 159; en PY Un 6, à 146. IF en 
existe une variante 166--WE ; on la connaissait jusqu'en 1960 à 
exemplaire unique, et sans contexte, à Cnossos (Oa [—Sc?) 734515); 
on en connait à présent un second exemplaire (PY Ua 1473), associé 
à 146. Le déterminatif WE a chance d'y avoir la méme valeur 
(quelle qu'elle soit) qu'en 146, si les objets symbolisés par 165 et 166 
d'une part, 160 et 146 d'autre part (voir ci-après) relèvent d'une 
méme catégorie. 

d. Reste à considérer le tracé principal de 746, abstraction faite 
de WE. Il s'en rencontre des variantes (voir figure) qui font douter 
qu'il s'agisse de PTE, et qui, par là, fournissent un argument de 
plus contre l'idée (voir a) que 746 résulterait de la ligature de deux 
symboles phonétiques.—D'une part, on a des variantes inscrites 
dans un rectangle: on passe du type normal à celui de KN M 724 
par adjonction d'un trait horizontal supérieur ; de ce dernier type, 
à celui de KN M 467, par adjonction d'un trait vertical médian 
descendant de la jonction des deux cornes jusqu'au bas du rectangle. 
Le tracé de PY La 628 et 640 (affecté du n° 760 dans la liste des 
idéogrammes) apparaît alors comme identique à celui de M 467,” à 
cette différence prés que WE fait défaut. L'existence des formes 
intermédiaires ci-dessus décrites invite, dés lors, à considérer 146 
comme étant constitué par 160 + WE (de méme qu'on a une com- 
binaison 165+ WE: voir plus haut).—D'autre part, on a, en KN 
M 757, une variante 'frangée' dans le bas et ressemblant, par là, à 
l'idéogramme 159: présomption dont il sera tenu compte (8 7) quant 
à la classe d'objets que symbolise 146.—De toute façon, ces varian- 
tes, dont le tracé de PT'E n'a pas d'équivalents, rend hautement 
improbable que 746 soit issu d'un syllabogramme et résulte d'une 
abréviation acrophonique.? 


2. L'idéogramme 146 (abstraction faite de sa variété sans déter- 
minatif connue par PY La 628 et 640) nous est présentement? 
connu par 82 exemples à Pylos!? et 14 exemples à Cnossos. Il 
figure: 
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a. Comme unique idéogramme dans les tablettes pyliennes, 
désormais assez nombreuses, Mb et Mn (sauf Mn 11, où il n'apparaît 
pas, et qu'il faudrait peut-être classer à part sous *Mo). 

-b. Associé à l'idéogramme 1664 WE (voir $ 1 c) en PY Ua 
1413 (70-u-sî-jo a-ko-vo po-ve-no tul - - -- ] 146 7 166--WE 1). 

c. Seul, ou associé à l'idéogramme 745 (Laine) dans neuf 
tablettes M de Cnossos,!2 dont aucune n'est complète; par surcroît, à 
Cnossos, sur quatre "étiquettes" Wb (§ 3) qui devaient se référer à 
des inventaires concernant la seule denrée 146. 

.d. Comme désignation, dans la série pylienne Ma, de la pre- 
mière des six denrées pour lesquelles sont établis, localité par loca- 
lité, des rôles de contributions en nature, d’un montant proportion- 
nel à la population active imposable 22 les cinq autres denrées sont 
désignées par les idéogrammes RI (denrée non identifiée, mesurée en 
poids), KE (méme observation), 752 (décompte par unités), O (den- 
rée non identifiée, mesurée en poids), ME (décompte par unités: 
peut-être {pois de) Miel ?). 

€. Comme l'une des “denrées diverses" associées de façon non 
organique, et très variable, dans les tablettes U-de Pylos(nousavons 
mis à part, sous b, le texte Ua 1413) et dans la seconde partie de 
PY An 35, constituée par un inventaire du méme genre.l4 

Sur tous ces exemples, il en est 80 (73 à Pylos; 7 à Cnossos) où 
nous -est conservée l'indication quantitative qui suivait l'idéo- 
gramme.!5 Abstraction faite du cas de PY Un 6 (discuté ci-dessous), 
cette indication ne comporte jamais de symboles d'unités de mesure 
(volume ou poids) et s'exprime par un nombre, qui, dans nos textes, 
varie de 1 à 250, qu'on envisage les données, cohérentes, de la série 
Ma,18 ou l'ensemble, disparate, des autres données 17 

Il est vrai que le texte de Un 6.1 est donné comme comportant, 
après z46 37, le symbole (idéogramme 776) de l'unité de poids cor- 
respondant à peu près à 250 gr.; d’où le classement traditionnel de 
146 parmi les denrées qui s'évaluent soit à la pièce, soit au poids. La 
singularité de cet exemple, qui diffèrerait par là des 79 autres, incline 
au scepticisme. L'examen du fac-similé fait apparaitre que le sym- 
bole contesté (dont seule la portion gauche est conservée) pourrait 
être tout aussi bien l'idéogramme 166. Or, non seulement r66 co- 
existe, dans la série La de Pylos (La 626) avec r60 (La 628, 640), 
variété sans déterminatif de 146, mais encore l'association de 146 
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et de 766 dans un méme texte, et à la suite l’un de l’autre, est mise 
en évidence par PY Ua 1413 (146 7, 166--WEx). Il est hautement 
probable que la lecture correcte de PY Un 6 est: 746 37, 166 [n]. 

La denrée 746 (et de méme la denrée 160 qui lui est étroitement 
apparentée: $ rd) appartient donc au nombre de celles qui sont 
décomptées, sans exception, à Ja piéce, tout comme (notamment) 
les denrées 159: Tissu, 165 et 166: Effet d'équipement, 162 Cotte?, 
etc. 


3. Le recours aux légendes de nos tablettes ($8 3-5) n'apporte 
rien de clair quant à l'identification de 146. 

a. Aucun texte ne paraít nous donner, dans la partie écrite 
phonétiquement, le nom de notre denrée. En Un 1322, la ligne 4 
(à laquelle nous nous bornerons: il ne reste à peu prés rien de la 
légende de la ligne 5) se lit: we-a,-no [r?]-no re-po-to 146 GRANUM 5 
(c'est à dire 1 pièce de r46 [voir note 15] et 600 1. de blé); il y est 
donc question de lin fin (A(vov Aextév) pour un vêtement ('Fe&vóy) ;18 
mais d'une part, les lignes précédentes (si mutilées qu'elles soient) 
ont des légendes qui ne décrivent pas les denrées fournies, mais indi- 
quent à qui ou pour quoi elles sont fournies: il doit en étre de méme 
ici; d'autre part, nous avons un remarquable paralléle à Un 1322.4 
dans la tablette cnossienne J 693 oü des poids de bronze sont indi- 
qués comme contre-valeur de vêtements (ki-fo, e-pi-ki-to-ni-ja, etc.) 
de lin fin (7i-no re-po-to).1® On estimera donc que notre texte pylien 
mentionne une certaine contre-valeur (cette fois évaluée en 146 et 
en blé) pour du lin ou des vétements de lin: ceci ne peut rien nous 
apprendre sur 146. i 

b. Les étiquettes cnossiennes du type Wb 17144 (me-sa-io | 
146 30) nous livrent un adjectif, pé (c )oatot,?? qui se rapporte au nom 
impliqué par l’idéogramme, et le dénonce comme masculin.—On 
rapprochera le fragment KN L 735 qui oppose [deux pdpFee ] a-703-e 
(L x) et [plusieurs pépFex] me-sa-ta (1. 2); le comparatif aptos (qui 
répond au superlatif prora) signifie ‘de bonne qualité’ ou ‘en bon 
état’; la notion inverse serait experiencée par *ka-zo-a (*xaxtoa); 
ué(c)sav« doit donc signifier ‘de qualité moyenne Bi —On notera 
que les deux seuls exemples connus de cet adjectif se rencontrent, 
respectivement, auprès de 146 et auprès de 759 (Tissu). Mais cf. $ 7e. 

c. Le déterminatif PE qui, une fois (voir note 11) précéde r46 
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(KN Fh 1645) pourrait être le méme qui, ailleurs, précède r59 
(KN Le 5507; L 473, 641, 647, 869, 1568, 1616) et 162 (KN L 595). 
Mais PE se rencontre aussi auprés d'idéogrammes désignant des per- 
sonnes et des animaux. Une telle abréviation acrophonique pouvait 
avoir des lectures diverses. Aucun éclaircissement n'en peut étre 
tiré quant à la signification de 746. 


4. Les légendes de nos textes pyliens An, Ma, Ua, Un, et de nos 
textes cnossiens M, où l'idéogramme 146 n'est pas seul en cause, 
sont souvent obscures dans le détail et, en fait, nous apprennent peu 
de choses. 

a. La denrée 746 intervient, occasionnellement, dans des offran- 
des religieuses; destinataires (datifs): po-se-da-o-ne en Un 6 (nou- 
veau fragment) et Un 853.2,?* e-ne-si-da-o-ne en M 719.2,” ze-ne-se- 
wi-jo en M 720,4 peut-être po-ti-ni-ja en M 729.9— Parmi les 
offrandes diverses où entre 146, peut se trouver aussi 159, ainsi 
en PY Un 1189; en PY Un 853, la liste des offrandes à Póseidon 
comprend à la fois 17 pieces de 146 (1. 3) et I piece de 159 (l. 6). 

b. Le denrée 146 intervient, occasionnellement, dans une série 
d'opérations impliquant changement de possesseur, et qui sont 
désignées par les termes 0-20 (An 35, Un 443), o-na e-qa-na-ge (Ua 
158), po-re-no (Ua. 1413).29—Parmi les denrées sujettes à ces opéra- 
tions peut se trouver également 159 (o-no: KN L 758; ge-£e-o: KN 
J 693, L 513). 

c. La denrée 746 intervient, avec cinq autres (dont peaux de 
bœufs et miel) dans des impositions en nature dont les rôles nous 
sont connus pour une vingtaine de bourgades pyliennes (8 24 et 
note 13). Elle est, à ce titre, objet d’&mbSootg (Ma 123, 222, 346, 393) 
et, éventuellement, d'óosAog (Ma 123, 126, 193, 216, 222, 225, 346, 
878). Si 159 n'apparaît pas, jusqu'ici, dans de telles impositions 
combinées, du moins est-ce aussi, à l'occasion, un objet d’érédooic 
(KN L 5867, etc.) et, éventuellement, d’6psdoc (KN L 473, etc.). 


5. Les légendes des tablettes pyliennes Mb (on en a une quinzaine, 
presque toutes mutilées) et Mn (on en a une dizaine, très souvent 
mutilées aussi), c'est à dire des documents uniquement consacrés à 
la denrée r46, sont particulièrement décevantes. 

Elles ne contiennent que des toponymes?” et des anthroponymes ; 
ces derniers, soit au datif précédé de mad, soit à un cas non préci- 
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sable (nominatif de rubrique ou datif), une fois au datif (a1-ki-po-de, 
Mb 1397), une fois au génitif (pa-go-si-j0-j0, Mn 1412.2). 

Dans la faible mesure où elles nous sont conservées, les quantités 
recensées varient de 1 à 5, qu'il s'agisse d'un bourg ou d'un homme, 
et sont nettement inférieures à celles qui apparaissent (voir note 16) 
dans les documents Ma. 


6. Reste à résumer et à apprécier les différentes présomptions qui 
tendent à confirmer l'intuition de Ventris-Chadwick sur la nature 
de la denrée 746: ‘a textile?’ 

a. Le fait que 146 et 159 apparaissent (entre autres denrées) 
dans les mémes types d'opérations: offrandes, transferts de pro- 
priété ou d'usufruit, prestations, ne prouve absolument rien quant 
à la nature de 746; les observations présentées au $ 4 ont pour seul 
objet de montrer qu'une denrée textile n’est pas exclue de telles 
opérations. 

b. Les associations d'idéogrammes dans des listes de type U 
sont elles-mêmes trés inégalement significatives;?9 elles le sont 
d'autant moins que la liste est plus hétérogène; ainsi pour r46 et 
159 et 145 et produits agricoles divers (Un 853) ou pour 146 et 145 
et produits agricoles divers (An 35, Un 443).—On accordera, en 
revanche, plus de poids à des associations à deux termes commes 
146 et 145 en M 559, M 683, etc. (8 2c).29 

c. Bien qu'en Un 6, 146 soit associé non seulement à 166 mais 
à des produits agricoles divers, on retiendra ce texte comme sug- 
gestif parce qu'on a désormais ($ 25) une association à deux termes 
146 et 166 et WE en Ua 1413, comme on a par ailleurs une associa- 
tion à deux termes 166 et 159 en La 621, les idéogrammes 146 et 
166 ayant d'autre part la caractéristique commune (qui leur est 
propre) d'étre déterminés par WE, et les textes Sc établissant pour 
165 (dont r66 est une variante) la valeur Effet d'équipement. (Voir 
§ xc). 

d. Le fait que 146 ne soit pas mesuré en poids ou en volume, 
mais seulement dénombré à la piéce, constitue une indication 
utile, mais imprécise, étant donné que ce caractère appartient, non 
seulement à 159 ( Tissu), 162 (Cotte?), 165 et 166 (Effet d'équipe- 
ment), mais à une abondante série de denrées (pour la plupart, mal 
ou pas identifiées). 
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e. Le hasard peut être responsable du fait que nos seuls exem- 
ples de pé(o)oartos (§ 3b) s'appliquent respectivement à r46 et à 
159: cet adjectif a une signification beaucoup trop neutre pour qu'on 
le considère comme spécifiquement lié à un groupe déterminé de 
denrées. 

f. En revanche, il est trés significatif que l'idéogramme 146 
admette (8 1d) une variante "frangée" (M 757) qui l'apparente à 
l'idéogramme 159 et à lui seul. 

Compte tenu de ces arguments d'inégale valeur, on admettra, 
jusqu'à plus ample informé, comme probable la parenté sémantique 
de r46 avec 159. 


NOTE DE CORRECTION: J. Chadwick me signale (ce qui m'avait 
échappé) la remarque de Mabel Lang (AJA 64 [1960] 161) sur la 
lecture du signe qui suit 746 en PY Un 6. Cette remarque rejoint 
la suggestion ici présentée ($ 2). Je me félicite de cette rencontre. 

J. Chadwick me communique, d'autre part, deux observations 
sur des tablettes de Cnossos (voir figure). En M 467, le trait horizon- 
tal supérieur est peu profond et pourrait résulter d'une éraflure 
accidentelle, En Oa 733, il n'est pas sûr que le premier signe (mutilé) 
du fragment soit l'idéogramme 167. 


NOTES 


I Cf. Mémoires I 343. 

2 Emplois non phonétiques du signe WE: (a) déterminatif des idéo- 
grammes 160 (r6o + WE = 146) et 166 (voir ci-après) ;—(b) idéo- 
gramme qui, dans les énumérations de bétail des séries C- et D- de 
Cnossos, C- et U- de Pylos, désigne une variété d'ovins;—(c) variantes 
du signe WE servant de symboles à des unités de poids: deux WE 
superposés, pour l'unité correspondant à peu prés à 1 kg.; un WE 
diacrité (points au centre de chaque boucle; tiret horizontal à mi- 
hauteur), pour l'unité correspondant à peu prés à 20 gr. 

3 Ainsi Ventris, dans sa liste des idéogrammes; ainsi les éditeurs de 
KT II (série Sc). 

4 L'idéogramme 768 est propre à la série Pp de Cnossos. En La 626, on 
a la partie droite de 166, avec (à droite) un double trait, probablement 
non significatif, et probablement de la main du méme scribe à qui on 

. doit La 628: voir note 7. 
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Ainsi Ventris, dans sa liste des idéogrammes. 

Sous réserve de précisions concernant le lieu de trouvaille. SM II 
donne comme trouvés "dans l'antichambre de la Salle du Tróne" les 
textes ‘730 à 734” (c'est à dire nos textes Oa); mais ceci est-il vrai du 
fragment 734bîs (7344 de Evans-Myres) ? On observera par ailleurs 
que les textes Sc sont donnés comme trouvés en divers emplacements 
("au delà du Mur de l’Ouest”” pour 103 et 135; “dans la Chambre des 
Tablettes à chars" pour 217 et suivants).—Pour ranger 734bîs sous 
Sc, deux arguments: (a) la forme du signe; (b) le nombre r qui suit 
(cf. Sc. 225 et 248), alors que l'on trouve, aprés 167, soit 10 (Oa 733), 
soit 60 (Oa 730). 

Ceci étant vrai pour La 640. L'idéogramme de La 628 a un double 
trait du cóté droit; mais on peut douter que ce détail soit significatif 
(voir note 4).—L'index de PT II (p. 250) met à tort sur le méme 
plan l'idéogramme de La 628 et le syllabogramme employé dans le 
corps d'un mot en La 625 (8 ra); en revanche, il omet de signaler La 
640 à cóté de La 628. 

Au demeurant, nul mot grec commençant par (3e-, mte-, nrn-, q0c- 
ne suggére d'interpretation acceptable pour 146. 

Aprés la publication par Mabel Lang (avril 1961) des tablettes dé- 
couvertes en 1960 à Pylos: AJA 65 (1961) 153-63 et pl. 53-60. 

An 35.6.—Ma 90.1,2,2; 120.1,2; I23.1,2,3; 124.1,2; 126.2; 193. 
I,2,3,3; 210.1,3; 221.1,2; 222.1,2; 225.1,2; 330.1; 335.1; 935:1,2; 
346.1,2,2; 365.1,2; 378.1,2,2; 393.1,2,2,3; 397.1,3.—Mb 1363; 1364; 
1365; 1366; 1395; 1396; 1397; 1398; 1399; 1400.—Mn 162.1,2,3,4; 
456.2,3,4,5,0,7,8,9; 1367.1; 1360.1,2,3; 1407.1,2,3; 1408.1,2,3.—Ua 
158.2; I413.1.—Un 2.6; 6.1; 443.1; 853.3; 1322.4,5. 

M. 467.1; 559.2; 683.2; 719.2; 720.1; 724.1; 729.1; 757.1; 5712.1.— 
Wb 17144; 17145; 1714c; 5860.—Un exemple, dont la lecture était 
contestée, figure bien en Fh 1645.2 (texte vérifié par J. Chadwick), 
dans une mention d'offrande (pour le mois ka-ra-e-ri-jo) : — —]wi-jo-do 
pe 146 1; sur le déterminatif, voir $ 3c. 

M 559: 2 unités (—6 kg.) de 145 et 2 de 146; M 683: 9% unités (= 29 
kg.) de 145 et 30 de 146.—On observera (voir note 12), à Pylos, les 
associations qui figurent en Un 443.1: ro unités (— 30 kg.) de 145, 
et 10 de 146; An 35 (entre autres denrées): 2 unités (= 6 kg.) de 745 
et 3 de 146; Un 853 (entre autres denrées): 2 $ unités (—8 kg.) de 145 
et 17 de 146. 

Voir Mémoires I, ch. IV. 

Dans la mesure où les lacunes de nos textes permettent de l’établir, la 
denrée 146 entre dans les associations suivantes: En An 35, avec 145, 
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CAPRA!, NI, 131 (VINUM).—En Ua 158, avec GRANUM. NJ—En Una, 
avec OVIS, CAPRA, SUS, BOS, HORDEUM, NJ, OLIVA, I25 (CYPERUS), 
65 (Farine?), 131 (vinum), ME (Miel ?), 132 (denrée liquide non iden- 
tifiée) —En Un 6 (compte tenu du raccord avec 1189 et 1250), avec 
probablement 166 (voir discussion), et avec 159, OVIS, SUS, BOS, 
AREPA.—En Un 443, avec 145, GRANUM.—En Un 853, avec 145, 
I59, SUS, OVIS, CAPRA, 65 (Farine?), r31 (vinum), AREPA.—En 
Un 1322, avec GRANUM, NJ.—Les énumérations ci-dessus sont données 
ici dans un ordre logique (textiles; bétail; produits de récolte ou 
cueillette ; produits agricoles élaborés, solides et liquides) qui n'est pas 
celui de nos tablettes (où aucun ordre n'apparait). Signalons cepen- 
dant que (sauf en An 35 et Un 2) les inventaires commencent par la 
denrée 746: en Ua 158, Ua 1413, Un 6 (?), Un 443, Un 853, 
Un 1322.4,5. 

Trois fois, semble-t-il (KN M 724; PY Un 1322.4,5) indication im- 
plicite (—1) par absence de nombre suivant l'idéogramme. 
Impositions: r7 (ri-jo, 193; ro-u-s0, 365); 18 (ka-ra-do-ro, 346); 
22 (pa-ki-ja-pi, 221); 23 (a-ke-re-wa, 222; a-bu,-we, 124; a-te-re-wi-ja, 
335); 24 (a[-]ta., 397; sa-ma-ra, 378 ; ti-mi-to a-ke-e, 123); 28 (me-ta-pa, 
90; pi-82, 225; xa-ma-e-wi-ja, 393) ; 42 (e-sa-re-wi-ja, 330); 46 (e-ra-te- 
re-we, 333); 63 (pe-to-no, 120); 70 (ra-wa-ra-ta,, 216).—Défaillances: 
I à za-ma-e-wi-ja (393); 2 à ti-mi-to a-ke-e (123); 3 à a-ke-re-wa (222); 
4 à ka-ra-do-ro (346).—Exemptions pour les forgerons: x à a-fu,-we 
(124), à me-ta-pa (90), à pa-ki-ja-pr (221), à pi-82 (225) et à ti-mi-to 
a-ke-e (123); 2 à a[—]ta, (397) et à pe-to-no (120); 3 à sa-ma-ra (378); 
4 à ri-jo (193). En revanche, annuité de 1 livrée par un des deux 
groupes de forgerons de r0-u-s0 (365).—Autres exemptions: 1 pour les 
pe-ras-go de ri-jo (193); 4 pour les ku-re-we de me-ta-pa (90) ; 7 pour les 
ma-ra-ne-ni-jo de za-ma-e-wi-ja (393).—Reliquats dûs de l'année 
précédente: I à sa-ma-ra (378); 2 à ri-jo (193); 3 à si-re-wa (126). 


17 Nombres suivant l’idéogramme. Dix exemples de 1: PY Mb 1364; 


Mn 456.5,6, 7, 8, 9, 10; KN M 719.1; M 720.1; M 724.1 (voir note 13).— 
Neuf exemples de 2: PY Mb 1366; Mb 1396; Mb 1400; Mn 456.3,4; 
Mn 1408.3 (deux ou plus) ; Un 2.6; KN M 467.1; M 559.2.—Un exem- 
ple de 3: PY An 35.6.—Sept exemples de 4: PY Mb 1365; Mn 162 
.1,2,3,4; Mn 1407.3; Mn 1408.2.—Deux exemples de 5: PY Mb 1395; 
Mn 456.2.—Un exemple de 7: PY Ua 1413.1.—Dix exemples de 
nombres de dix à quarante: ro (PY Un 443.1); 17 (PY Un 853.3); 
19 (PY Mn 1407.1); 20 (PY Mn 1407.2 et Ua 158.2); 26 (PY Mn 
1367.1); 30 (KN M 683.2; Wb 17144; Wb 1714c); 37 (PY Un 6.1; 
voir discussion).—Un grand nombre (appartenant sans doute à 
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un document récapitulatif): 250 en KN M 757.—On observera 
que la variante sans déterminatif WE de notre idéogramme est, 
elle-même, suivie du nombre 10 en PY La 628, du nombre r3 en 
PY La 640. 

Cas incertains pour we-4,-n0 et pour ri-no. Il n'est pas impossible que 
tous deux soient au nominatif de rubrique (comme ri-no et bin en 
KN J 693: voir plus bas). Le terme we-a,-n0 se retrouve (au dat-pl. 
we-a,-n0-1) en PY Fr 1225. 

En J 693 figure précisément, en outre, le terme qe-/e-o qui signifie 
probablement (selon Mühlestein) *te:réov ‘à payer’. Voir l'article 
précedent, "Sur quelques termes du vocubulaire économique my- 
cénien." 

Wb 17144: me-sa-to | 146 30; Wb 1714b: me-sa-to 146 [- -]; Wb 1714c: 
[- - -] 146 30; Wb 5822: me-sa-to | [- -]; Wb 5824: me-sa-to | [- -]. 
L'identification de me-sa-ta, me-sa-lo comme formes fléchies d'un 
adjectif (et non comme noms propres: Georgiev), et la lecture pé (o )oxcvoc 
(non usocóc: Gallavotti) sont dues à Ventris-Chadwick. C'est linter- 
prétation la plus probable. J. Chadwick (Études Mycéniennes 84) jus- 
tifie la graphie myc. -s- pour le produit grec de *dhy-. Mais le suffixe 
-aro- appelle lui-même une remarque; il s'est développé (et, après lui, 
-taro-) à partir des ordinaux en -toç bâtis sur des noms de nombres 
où -&- appartient à une sonante voyelle (rérpuroc, Évuroc, Séxaros); OF 
il est probable qu'en mycénien le vocalisme des deux premiers était 
-o-, non č, à en juger par ge-lo-ro-bo-pi et e-ne-wo-pe-za; il faut donc 
que l'ordinal de 'dix' (qui, certainement, a été le point de départ essen- 
tiel de cette innovation analogique) ait eu, em mycénien, la forme 
déxatog (non Séxotog comme en arcadien); lanthroponyme de-ko-to 
(PY Cn 600.2), qui admet des lectures diverses, et peut notamment 
reposer sur Sexrés, doit être laissé hors de cette discussion. 

Dédicant: [e]-Re-ray-u-na; peut être plusieurs destinaires si e-ra est un 
mot complet ("Hea.) et si un autre nom divin est à restituer, à la fin 
de la ligne 1 (lacune possible de quatre signes) entre e-ra et po-se-da-o- 
ne; après ce dernier datif vient re-[.]-no (lettre médiane incertaine) et 
le chiffre 6, puis la série des idéogrammes et des indications quantita- 
tives (146 17; etc.) ; peut-être le mot ve-[.]-4o est-il un nom thématique 
pluriel, désignant une denrée d'offrande non représentée par un 
idéogramme. 

Suivi ici d'un nom propre sw-ja-£o (anthroponyme au nominatif? 
toponyme au locatif?) et de 746 I, le datif e-ne-si-da-o-ne a été 
interprété par Furumark comme une variante de *'Evoct-3ac ('Evv-, 
Pindare), cf. *Evoct-yatog ('Ev-, Homère) et (hom.) 'Evoci-y8ov. On a eu 
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raison de rejeter tout lien de ce premier terme de composé avec abéw 
(cf. Frisk, GEW I 523) et de songer (Holt) à un thème I évo- (*2,en-2,-) 
comparable à &po- (*@,er-2,-), etc.; mais éve- à côté de évo- vient com- 
pliquer le probléme. 

Suivi ici d'un mot mutilé et obscur o-re-o-po[ ?] et de 146 [- -], le datif 
ze-ne-si-wi-jo est probablement une forme doublement aberrante de 
ke-se-ni-wi-jo = EevFler (cf. Minos 6 [1960] 124 et n. 161). ` 

A dire vrai, sur ce très petit fragment, po-ti-ni-ja figure à la ligne 2, 
et l'idéogramme 146 (précédé d'une fin de mot ]-ma-wo) à la ligne 1; 
]-ma-wo appartient sans doute à un anthroponyme thématique tel 
que a-ka-ma-wo, etc. 

Désignations étudiées dans l'article précedent, "Sur quelques termes 
du vocabulaire économique mycénien.” 

Cas, le plus souvent, imprécisable (nominatif de rubrique ou locatif).— 
Locatif sûr: e-ri-no-wo-te et sa-ri-nu-wo-te (Mn 456.8,9), [wa]-a,-te-we 
(Mn 1371).—Cas en qu: po-ra-pi (Mn 1408.2).—Bien que nos séries 
M- n'en aient pas d'autres exemples (la finale ]-de, en Mb 1399, pour- 
rait aussi bien être celle d'un datif-locatif), nous considérons e-re-de 
et ma-se-de (Mn 1411.2,3) comme des latifs. La première forme était 
connue par PY Fr 1228, la seconde par PY Cc 1285. Dans un article 
écrit en novembre 1960 sur la postposition Se (RPh 35 [1961] 195-206), 
longtemps donc avant la parution des textes pyliens trouves en 1960, 
nous montrions que ces deux formes sont de méme nature et de méme 
structure (ce que leur parallélisme en Mn I4II est venu confirmer). 
Nous les expliquions (et ceci nous paraît toujours valable) par les 
accusatifs de toponymes *e-re-u et *ma-se-u suivis de la postposition 
-Se, les accusatifs des thèmes en ee étant en äu en mycénien comme 
en arcado-cypriote. 

Il existe, sous le n? 745 de Ventris, deux idéogrammes constitués par 
ligature MA+RE, et qui ont des significations différentes: Laine 
(notre 145*; lire, de haut en bas, Xu-ux?), (un) Aromate (notre 145^; 
exempli gratia pd (pa0Fov) Xe (vxév) vel sim.). Nous reconnaissons que 
certains contextes sont ambigus, que d'autres concernant des Ovex 
orientent de facon sûre vers 145%, que beaucoup, en tout cas, orientent 
aussi sûrement vers 1452. Voir REG 72 [1959] 123-48.—L. R. Palmer 
partage les mémes vues, mais est beaucoup plus largement disposé à 
reconnaitre, derriére r45, un aromate, notamment dans les listes de 
denrées diverses; p. ex. TPAS 1958 31.— Cette incertitude affectera, 
ici, les exemples non significatifs de notre argumentation (An 35, 
Un 443, Un 853). Mais en M 683, l'idéogramme 745 est qualifié par 
l'adjectif o-nu-ke, épithète spécifique de 745 et de 759, et de méme 
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probablement en M 559 (restituer [0-nw]-ke). En sorte que l'existence 
de l'association 146 et 145 n'est pas contestable. 

29 Il est vrai que les lignes 4 et 5 de PY Un 1322 paraissent présenter 
une association 146 et GRANUM; mais ce peut étre là une rencontre 
fortuite de 2 éléments isolés d'une liste de “denrées diverses" (cf. 
GRANUM et NI aux lignes 1 et 2) si l'on admet (voir note 15) que le 
chiffre 1 est à sous-entendre aprés 146. 
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scc A THE THREE MAIN GREEK DIALECTS 
The:ancient Greeks, from. Hesiod (Fr. 7) on, were aware that their 
language ‘consisted of three main dialects—Ionic, Aeolic, and Doric. 
“The existence of Ionic, Aeolic, and Doric elements in the. people 
and: speech of Greece," says C. D. Buck, “is an undoubted. fact. of 
Gieek history, and one of the first importance to an understanding 
of the dialect relations.” 1 Moreover, the ancient Greeks knew that 
some of their dialects resulted from a mixing of dialects (cf. Strabo 
8.333). : f M 
During the nineteenth century, when numerous new inscriptions 
wete found and studied, another group called Arcado-Cyprian (with 
Pamphylian) was differentiated. Keeping the old tripartition, most 
of the scholars included Arcado-Cyprian together with Lesbian, 
Thessalian, and Boeotian (— Aeolian) in an "(Old) Achaean" or 
Aeolic group.? Others separated Arcado-Cyprian and so arrived at a 
classification consisting of four groups: Ionic-Attic, Arcado- 
Cyprian, Aeolic, and West Greek.? Then, opposing the western group 
to the other dialects, they established in the spirit of the Schleiche- 
rian conceptions the following genealogical tree of the Greek dia- 
lects: (1) pre-Doric layers or East Greek: (a) Ionic-Attic, (b) 
Arcado-Cyprian, (c) Aeolic; (z) West Greek: (a) Northwest Greek, 
(b) Doric.4 

Lately, just before or during the decipherment of the Creto- 
Mycenaean inscriptions, W. Porzig and E. Risch made an attempt 
to connect Arcado-Cyprian more closely with Ionic in a group called 
“East Greek" or "South Greek.''5 

The decipherment of the Mycenaean Greek necessitated a re- 
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evaluation of the problem of the Greek dialects. The question of the 
position of Mycenaean among the other Greek dialects became one 
of the most important problems of Mycenaean studies. 

Taking into consideration the thesis about the ‘‘Achaean”’ group, 
and keeping in mind the archaic character of the Mycenaean, as 
well as some of its peculiarities, M. Ventris and J. Chadwick called 
the Mycenaean Greek “‘Achaean” and defined it as “a hypothetical 
ancestor of the Arcado-Cyprian and of the Aeolic dialects,’’* while 
L. R. Palmer considered it more cautiously as an ancestor only of 
Arcado-Cyprian.” 

E. Risch was the first to attempt a more detailed treatment of 
this problem.8 But the author tried rather to justify his old point 
of view (he had previously adopted the thesis of the Ionic-Arcado- 
Cyprian relationship)® than to solve the question of the Mycenaean 
dialect. The thesis of (W. Porzig and) E. Risch was accepted by 
P. Chantraine;!? T. Chadwick later modified his former conception, 
accommodating it to that of (W. Porzig and) E. Risch. A similar 
hypothesis was also stated by V. Pisani.!? 

Not being bound by the above-mentioned thesis, F. R. Adrados 
could more precisely define the place of Mycenaean in the following 
way: "das Mykenische, wie seine spätere Form, das Arkadisch-K y- 
prische, bildete zwischen dem Jonisch-Attischen und dem Âolischen 
den Übergang.” 13 He also stressed the weak points of the thesis of 
Risch and the others.4 

C. Gallavotti considers Mycenaean as Aeolic. According to C. J. 
Ruijgh, Mycenaean is Achaean, differentiated in the second millen- 
nium from Ionic and Aeolic.!6 E. Vilborg hesitates between the con- 
ceptions of E. Risch and L. R. Palmer: “... Mycenaean shows most 
points of agreement with Arcado-Cyprian... The characteristics 
in common with Ionic... represent cases where both Mycenaean 
and Ionic have preserved inherited phenomena in contrast to the 
innovations of Arcado-Cyprian. These two groups had, however, 
several features in common ..., andit is possible that they con- 
stituted a rather uniform dialect group in Mycenaean times (so 
Risch, "Die Gliederung der griechischen Dialekte in neuer Sicht," 
MH 12 [1955] 61ff.). We have also to take into consideration an 
element of Aeolic speech in the Peloponnese... which may have 
influenced this group. If, on the other hand, we accept the triparti- 
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tion of the pre-Doric dialects, there is no serious objection to our 
regarding Mycenaean as a specifically Arcado-Cyprian dialect." 1” 

Contrary to Risch's thesis that Ionic had arisen after 1200 B.C., 
the study of Mycenaean proved the correctness of the traditional 
conception of the archaic character of the tripartition of the Greek 
dialects. The mixed nature of Mycenaean, corresponding in this 
respect almost completely to the mixed nature of Homeric, shows 
that proto-Ionic (= Iawonic) and proto-Aeolic (= Aiwolic), the 
mixture of which resulted in Mycenaean, had existed before the 
fifteenth century. 


There are many facts, especially the so-called double forms (Ion. 
and Aeol.),!8 which show that Mycenaean is a mixed dialect. These 
data can be divided into two groups: sure instances and less sure 
or dubious instances. 

The double forms in the Creto-Mycenaean texts which are to be 
regarded as sure are: 

1. a (a-ki-ti-to, a-ko-to-no, a-pe-a-sa, a-re-pa-z0-0, e-ra-pi-ja, e-ra- 
po, as-te-ro, pa-we-a, pe-ma, ra-pie, etc.) and o (a-mo, a-mo-ta, a-mo-si, 
a-re-po-z0-0, e-ro-pa-ke-ta, e-ro-pa-ke-u, pe-mo, qe-to-ro-po-pi, to-pe-za, 
etc.) from the syllabic nasals and liquids.!° 

Especially important here are such double forms as de-ma = 
(c)né(p)u« and pe-mo = (c)ré(p)uo, a-re-pa-z0-0 = dhe(1)patoo(c)} 
and a-re-po-z0-0 = dhe(.)poloo(c), e-ra-po = 'EX&qo (v) and e-ro-pa- 
ke-ta = EAop-xyéra. 

This fact, i.e., the a and o forms, is attested in the Creto-Myce- 
naean texts by many examples; it alone is enough to prove the 
mixed character of Mycenaean. But we also have other sure data: 

2. Adjectives of material in -e(j)0(s) (do-we-jo, e-re-pa-te-jo = 
e-re-pa-te-0?, ku-te-se-jo, o-re-ne-ja = o-re-ne-a, po-ni-ke-ja = po-ni- 
ke-a, wi-ri-ne-jo = wi-ri-ne-o, etc.) and -(ij)o(s) (ka-ki-jo, po-ni-ki- 
ja, wi-ri-ni-jo; ku-ru-so, ku-te-so = ?hu-te-se-j0, po-pu-r0,, cf. po-pu- 
re-ja, wi-ri-no = ? wi-ri-ne-jo)?° = Ion.-Att. -e(t)og and Aeol. -toc, 
- (1)oc. 

3. Prepositions me-ta and $e-da?* = Ion.-Att. perd and Aeol. meda. 

4. Verbs in -ew (fo-ro-ge-j0-me-no), as in Ionic-Attic, beside 
u-inflection of such verbs (fe-re-ja, PY Eb = «ect, 3° sing. pres. 
athematic).?? 
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There are also other such double forms in Mycenaean, but these 
can not be regarded as sure because all specialists do not agree 
over their interpretation. Such less sure double forms are: .: - 

5. Nomina agentis f. in -/r(7)ja (a-ke-li-ri-ja = a-ke-ti-rag, me-re- 
li-ri-ja = me-ve-ti-ra,, o-ti-ri-ja = o-h-ra,, etc.) and -tera (o-te-ra, 
MY Oe 106.2) ?? = Ion.-Att. -tpa and Hom. -retpa, Aeol. -teppa; but 
the interpretation of o-te-ra as Oorpux is not accepted by? all pe 
cialists. 

6. Demonstrative pronoun /0-só-de and sa -ne (MY Oe 138) = 
qoc (o )oive.?4 

7. Infinitives in -na(i) (po-re-na = Hom. popñvar)” iid nii) 
(ke-ma-ge-me KN Uf 839 = ye (t)ua- Y"e(C)ug(v), Att. zeuuéie ‘pass 
the winter, live through the winter')?9 = Ion.-Att: -va and Aeol. 
(= Hom. Thess. Boeot.) -uev, Hom. Lesb. -ueva; but. the inter- 
pretation of po-re-na = gopfvar is not accepted by all. | 

8. Verbs e-re-e (PY An 724, etc.) and agre- (a-ke-re-se) = Ion.- 
Att. &Aeiv (aipetv) and Aeol. &ypetv; but the PUES of e-ve-e = 
&ée(v) is not accepted by all specialists. 


Arcado-Cyprian (with Pamphylian) is also a mixed dialect.?" ' 

Syllabic nasals and liquids appear as a and o: Arc. Éxoox (= Myc. 
ap-easa) with « from y; -x&ouou with « from # and ot from ti; 
’Apxddec derived from &pxoc (= &pxtoc) with «p from 7;?9 but 
Arc. Séxo, éxotév = Séxa, Exatdv, EpFopudy = Epdapxde, TÉTOpTOG 
= tétaptoc; Cypr. xopTia = xapdta; etc. | 

Dat. plur. of consonant stems in o (Arc.-Cypr.) and -soc 
(Pamph.). 

Pronouns 63e and évy, ôvi. 

Preposition òv (dv) and &v- (Arc. &v-é9uos in an inscription from 
the sixth century).2° | 

Preposition medé (Arc. ré) and uec.?? 

Particle Arc. & and Cypr. (and Arc.) xe. 


II. MYCENAEAN, HOMERIC, AND ARCADO-CYPRIAN 


The question of the Mycenaean dialect stands in closest connection 
with the great problem of the Homeric language. One is therefore 
obliged to treat them together. 

In order to elucidate the position of Mycenaean among the other 
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Greek dialects, we must examine it in comparison with Homeric 
and Arcado-Cyprian, with which it is very closely related. On the 
other hand, since. Homeric and Arcado-Cyprian have many ele- 
ments in common with both Ionic and Aeolic, we mur also clarify 
the relation of Mycenaean to these dialects. 

This treatment leaves Doric (West Greek) aside:.it has no diva 
relation to Mycenaean, as we see from the fact that Doric has kept 
the.old #, which is changed into st in Ionic, Aeolic, Mycenaean, 
Homeric, and Arcado-Cyprian. Atthe time ofthe Mycenaean culture, 
the.:ancestors of the later Dorians inhabited Northwest Greece. 
Doric (West Greek) is, as compared to Ionic and Aeolic, the most 
archaic Greek dialect. Such archaisms as «t, -usc, tot (raf), tapdg = 
Skr. isirdh from IE *is0r0-s, and also some other peculiarities 
(partly innovations), as future in -o£o, xa (téxa, roxa, Bxa), ya, UV 
"fuoi," Aso (AÉo) “éw, etc., well distinguish Doric from the 
remaining dialects. Naturally, in Doric we find several isoglosses 
with.Ionic or Aeolic: this is a well known phenomenon in the dialects 
of a language, even when:they are quite distant from each other. 
That is why in our further comparison of Ionic, Homeric, Myce- 
naean, Arcado-Cyprian, and Aeolic some cases which have corre- 
spondences in Doric are also given. 

"In order to determine the interrelations of EEN Homeric, 
and Arcado-Cyprian, as well as the relations of these dialects to 
Ionic and Aeolic, we must compare the presence or the absence of 
those characteristics which distinguish Ionic from Aeolic. These 
characteristics are: 

The treatment of the syllabic nasals and liquids: Ion.-Att. «, av, 
au, ap, pa, etc., against Lesb., Thess., Boeot. (= Aeol.) o, (ov, ou), 
op, po, etc. 

Ion-Att. x- against Thess. (= Aeol.) r«-: médtc, médeuos and z16At6, 
TTOAELLOG. 

Ion.-Att. -tpra against Lesb. (Aeol.) -teppa (Hom. -vetpa), suffix for 
nomina agentis f. 

The different ablaut in the adjective Att. ispôc, Ion. iepóc (Ion. 
ipóc, tipóc is borrowed by Aeol. )*! against Lesb. (= Aeol.) Îpoc. 

Gen. sing. Hom.-oo, Ion.-Att. -ou against Thess. (— Aeol.) -oto. 

Dat. plur. of consonant stems Ion.-Att. -ot against Lesb., Thess., 
Boeot. (= Aeol.) -ecat. 
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Ending -ọı (Boeot., Hom.) lacking in Ion.-Att. 

Dual -ouv (Hom.), -ow (Ion.-Att.) against Arc. (= Aeol.?) om. 
But it may be an archaism preserved only in Arcadian. 

Pronoun pw **xóxóv" (Ion. Hom.) against vw (Lesb. = Aeol.); Ion. 
vw is probably borrowed from Aeolic. 

Demonstrative pronoun (and article) nom. plur. of, xi (Ion.-Att.) 
against Thess. (also oi), Boeot. (= Aeol.) rot.8? 

Demonstrative pronoun Ion.-Att. (Hom.) 63s against Thess. 
(= Aeol.) óve, Arc. évi (and 68), Arc.-Cypr. vu “Ee.” 33 

Demonstrative pronoun nom. sing. n. Old Att. toro = Myc. to-to. 
But it may be an archaism. 

Numeral f. Ion.-Att. (Arc.) pia against Lesb., Thess., Boeot. (= 
Aeol.) ta. 

The pt-inflection of contract verbs is characteristic of Lesbian, 
Thessalian (Boeotian), (and Arcado-Cyprian) against -ew, etc. in 
Tonic-Attic. 

Verb ending Ion.-Att. -(v)tat against Arc. (= Aeol.?) -(v)rot. 
But it may be an archaism preserved in Arcadian. 

The extension of -&- in the future and aorist of verbs in Zo is 
characteristic of Thess., Boeot. (partly), Arc.-Cypr., and Hom. 
(partly) against Ion.-Att. -o(c)-. 

Infinitive in -va. (Ion.-Att.) against Thess., Boeot. (= Aeol.) 
-uev, Lesb. -uevar. 

Part. perf. act. in -(x)dc, -(x)óvoc (Ion.-Att.) against Lesb., 
Thess., Boeot. (= Aeol.) - (x)ev, -(x)ovroc. 

Patronymic adjectives in -toç (Lesb., Thess., Boeot. = Aeol.) 
instead of the genitive singular of the father's name (or patronymics 
in Bue 2 Ion.-Att.). 

Adjectives of material in -e(1)og (Ion.-Att.) against such in -toc, 
~(t)og (Lesb., Thess. = Aeol.). 

Prepositions Ion.-Att. ró, &v&, uev& against Lesb., Thess. (— Aeol.), 
and Arc.-Cypr. anv, òv (dv), Lesb., Boeot. (= Aeol.), and Arc. med. 

Preposition &£óv beside otv in Homeric and Attic (and Ion., cf. 
Etvéc from *Evv-1oc) against obv in the other dialects. 

Conjunctions Ion.-Att. (and Arc.-Cypr.) Bee, Ion.-Att. (Arc.) ei 
against Lesb. (= Aeol.) dra, ai. 

Particle Ion.-Att. (and Arc.) &v against Lesb., Thess. (= Aeol.), 
Cypr. (Arc.) xe. 
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Ion.-Att. aipety (&Aeiv) against Lesb. (= Aeol.) &ypetv, Thess. &yypetv 


*alosiv'. 


Here we do not take into account such characteristics as the 
change of d to n, the metathesis quantitatis, the different contractions, 
the labialisation or dentalisation of the labiovelars, etc., because 
they are late phenomena (after the twelfth century). We have also 
omitted here some uncertain cases, e.g., pdc, môc, posi.55 

Whenreferring to the second millennium B.C., we employ the deno- 
minations Jawonic (cf. Myc. i-ja-wo-ne, Hom. 'I&ovec) and Aiwolic 
(cf. Myc. ai-wo-ro = AtFodoc) to denote the proto-Ionic and the 
proto-Aeolic. The correspondences of the characteristics in Homer- 
ic, Mycenaean, and Arcado-Cyprian (with Pamphylian) as compared 
to those of Iawonic and Aiwolic are given in Table r. Most of these 
examples are sure. 

The isoglosses discussed in Table 1 give us the possibility of 
coming to the following conclusions: 

Homeric, Mycenaean, and Arcado-Cyprian share in a great 
number of common peculiarities; therefore they are very closely 
related to each other. 

In these three dialects there are dowble forms, representing a 
mixture of Iawonic and Aiwolic elements. Most of these double 
forms, 13 (12) in number, appear in Homeric:** « and o, m- and 
TET-, -00 and -oto, -ot and -saot, of and «oí, ufa and ta, -ew and 201, 
-o(c)- and -0(0)-/-É-,-var and ue, -os and ov, (-dnc) and -toc, &v and xe, 
atpety (&Aetv) and &yosiv. This greater number of double forms might 
be due to the fact that Homeric is much better attested than Myce- 
naean and Arcado-Cyprian; on the other hand, this may be ex- 
plained by the later influence of Ionic (and Attic) upon Homeric. 

In Mycenaean there are 8 (11) double forms, 4 (5) of which coincide 
with the Homeric ones: a and o, -tr(i)ja and -tera, tosode and tosone 
(ode? and onu?), (eme and ij0?),87 -eó (to-ro-ge-jo-me-no) and fereja, 
-na(i) and -me(n), -e(1)o(s) and -(?j)o(s), an- and o(n)-?,38 meta 
and peda, (ote and oda?), eree(n) and agre-. In Arcado-Cyprian 
(with Pamphylian) we meet 7 double forms, 4(5) of which coincide 
with the Homeric ones: « and o, -ov and soot, 69s and w, -o(o)- and 
-c(c)/£-, &v- and às, pera and red, &v and xe. 

Of all 24 (28) characteristics, 22 (25) Homeric ones have corre- 
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TABLE 1 
Homeric Mycenaean Arcado-Cyprian 
lawonic law. Aiw. Law. Aiw. Law. Aiw. Aiwolic 
(25) (15) (17) (17) (13) (14) 

a x & o a & o o & o o 
T- T- & nT- pt- TT- TT- 
- TOUL -tepa -tr(i)ja & -tera -Teppa 
iepóc iepóc ijero(s) lepóc tpog 
-00 -00 & -oo -ojo -oto 
-0t -0L & -coot -si -Gt & -coot soo 

pt --phi -pt? -Qi 
(-ouv -OLLY -o(i)i(n) -ouy ` -otoy?) 
HIN pty mi(n) Mu 
(ot ot & tol oi voi, ot) 
{toto toto) 
6de éde ode ?tosode & onu?tosone 63e & Sw öve, téve 
pla ue — & la (eme & ijo?) uia Ta 
-E0 -ew E out -e(0) & tereja -Nut -Nut 
[-(v}rou - (v)vot -(n)to(i) - (v)tor -(v)vot? - (y) ve ] 
-c(c)- -c(c)- & -E- -c(c)- & -E- -E- (-co-) 
-yæt -va & -pey -na(i) & -me(n) EH -uev (-uevat) 
-(x}as -05 & -wy - (x)cv 
gen. (-3&-| (-3y¢) E -toc -ijo(s) -10G 
~e(t)og elle -e(j)o(s)  & -(ij)o(s) “106, - (1)oc 
and dered apu amd are 
&v& deva an- & o(n)-?? dv- & Gu òv 
uev uev meta & peda usta & nedk eda 
Elon E/cóv ksu-(su- ?) obv ov 
Gre Bee ote [& oda ?] öte * Gta 
ei et et ai 
dv div & xe Zu & xe xe 
deliv ev & &ypeiv eree(n) & agre- &Yypé (o) 








spondences in Iawonic and r4 (15) in Aiwolic; for Mycenaean, these 
figures are 14 and 13 (17 and 17), respectively; and for Arcado- 
Cyprian (with Pamphylian), 12 and 11 (13 and 13). The differences 
are due to the fact that Homeric is better known than Mycenaean 
and Arcado-Cyprian, as well as to the late Ionic (and Attic) influence 
upon Homeric. 

Mycenaean and Homeric have numerous common peculiarities : 3° 
the double treatment of the IE syllabic nasals and liquids; gen. sing. 
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in -oto; the case form -ot; the pronoun pw; the facultative augment ; 
the infinitives in -væ and -uev; the frequent use of personal names 
in -eb¢; Myc. posedao, posidaijo = Hom. Mocewddwy, IIootofjioc; the 
verbs &Aetv (atpetv) and &ygsiv; the formation of theadjectives Myc. 
wanak-tero(s) and Hom. BaorAed-repoc. The adjectives in -went- are 
most characteristic for Myc. and Hom., cf. Myc. wodowe OLEUM — 
Hom. $o86ev ÉAatov. 

Besides, in Mycenaean there appear numerous typical Homeric 
words and personal names. An important paper by J. Chadwick 
entitled "Mycenaean Elements in the Homeric Dialect" showed 
very clearly that many important Homeric words occur in the 
Mycenaean texts.*? On the other hand, many specialists stressed the 
fact that Mycenaean and Homeric have many common elements.*! 
All these facts are given in detail in my paper “Das Problem der 
homerischen Sprache im Lichte der kretisch-mykenischen Texte.’’4 

These facts lead us to conclude that Mycenaean and Homeric 
are very closely related to each other and that they represent a 
mixture of Ionic and Aeolic elements. 

Consequently, Mycenaean and Homeric stand in the closest genet- 
ic relationship. 

Mycenaean is also very closely related to Arcado-Cyprian. This 
becomes clear from the linguistic data treated above as well as from 
the fact that Arcadian is the pre-Doric dialect in Peloponnesus, i.e., 
the region where Mycenaean was spoken.*? 


III. MIXTURE OF IAWONIC AND AIWOLIC 


On the basis of all the facts discussed above we may come to the 
following conclusion about the genetic relationship of the Greek 
dialects and about the ethnogenesis of the Greeks in general. 

In the beginning of the second millennium the Greek language 
was divided into three main dialects: Northwest Greek (proto- 
Doric), Aiwolic, and Iawonic. During the first half of the second 
millennium the Greeks inhabited the whole of Greece, distributed 
as follows: proto-Dorians in Northwest Greece, Aiwoliansin North- 
east and partly Central Greece (Thessaly, Phocis, West Boeotia, 
Locris, Aetolia, and South Acarnania), and Iawonians in Attica, 
Euboea, East Boeotia, and Peloponnesus. 
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It was P. Kretschmer who launched the theory that the proto- 
lonians (= Iawonians) had formerly inhabited the whole of South 
Greece, where they were the oldest Greek stratum.# Later (about 
the middle of the second millennium), coming from the North, 
"Achaeans" (ie. Aiwolians) occupied this region, partly driving 
out, partly assimilating the proto-Ionians. Kretschmer's theory 
that in Peloponnesus Aeolians (proto-Aeolians) overlaid an older 
Ionic (proto-Ionic)-speaking population is accepted by almost all 
specialists. It was recently supported by A. Tovar with new lin- 
guistic arguments.*® 

Important archaeological researches in recent years such as 
those of C. W. Blegen, W. A. McDonald, and R. Hope Simpson *é 
have confirmed archaeologically this linguistic theory. C. W. Blegen 
arrived at the following conclusion: “During the past twenty-five 
or thirty years explorations in south-western Peloponnesus have 
revealed numerous hitherto unknown Mycenaean settlements and 
cemeteries. In particular the coastal region extending southward 
from the Alpheios river to Methone and continuing eastward and 
northward around the Messenian peninsula has yielded evidence 
suggesting a fairly dense occupation in the late Bronze Age. This 
is just the district in which ancient Greek tradition placed the realm 
of the Neleids, where King Nestor ruled over nine cities. These 
latter had in earlier times apparently been independent little states, 
each under its own kinglet or princeling until they were conquered 
and subjugated by Neleus, the father of Nestor and founder of the 
dynasty, who came as an invader from Thessaly, established a 
strong central authority and built himself a suitable palace.” 

Consequently the older population in (West) Peloponnesus living 
there during the second millennium was conquered or displaced by 
newcomers from Thessaly. The newcomers about the middle of the 
second millennium (at the time of the Mycenaean culture) were un- 
doubtedly Aiwolians. The population of the formerly "independent 
states" was Iawonic. 

There is also another important fact which confirms the priority 
ofjthe Iawonians in South Greece: it is the specific character of the 
place names occuring in the Creto-Mycenaean texts. We have about 
200 toponyms attested in the Mycenaean texts. All Mycenaean place 
names that have a sure or very probable interpretation and ety- 
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mology show the characteristics of Iawonic, but not of Aiwolic. 

The most striking example is the place name in the Pylos tablet 
PY An 657.12 e-ra-po ri-me-ne = 'EX&qo (v) Auéve(r), loc. from IE 
*elnbho-, cf. "EXapog, a brook in Arcadia, 'EA&qo Muva on Crete. Cf. 
the appellatives: e-ra-pi-ja (PY) = deet) (dtpSépar) 'stag's 
(hides), beside the "Aiwolic" forms e-ro-pa-ke-ía (MY) = &oo- 
ayéva%- 'rounder-up of deer’, e-r0-pa-ke-u (KN) man's name or alter- 
native form of tbe preceding, e-ro-pa-ke-ja (KN) adjective describing 
tunics, with o from 5.5? 

Other similar examples of place names are: ka-ra-do-ro (PY) one 
of the nine towns = Xdpadpog = ydpadpoc, yaxpédox 'mountain- 
stream, torrent; gully, ravine’ from IE *ghbr ddro- ( *ehrr 0dro-) .** 

e-ra-to(-de), e-ra-te-1 (loc.), e-ra-te-i-jo (PY) one of the nine towns 
= "EXxroc. Cf. £r ‘silver fir, Abies cephalonica’ from *enia (?).5° 

ke-i-ja-ka-ra-na, ze-i-ja-ka-ra-na. (PY) with -krana = (?) Att. 
xphvn ‘well, spring, fountain’,5! from IE *kysnå (?).52 

ri-j0 (PY) one of the nine towns = 'Ptov = tov ‘peak, headland’ ,53 
from IE *wriso-m.5* The absence of the initial w- is an Iawonic 
feature. The initial process (the beginnings) of the disappearance of 
w in some positions (as in Homeric) began therefore in Iawonic 
about the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries B.c. The surest 
examples are: e-ra-jo OLEUM (KN Fh 1059) = &Aato(v), ?-je-re-ja 
(KN, PY) = iéperx from *i£oeF-ix, e-ne-ka (KN, PY) from *£vFexa. 
This process lasted several centuries till w disappeared in all posi- 
tions in Ionic-Attic about the first centuries of the first millennium 
B.C. 


Therefore, the evolution of the Greek language during the second 
millennium developed along the following main lines. Aiwolians 
(probably Achaiwians coming from the later Achaia Phthiotis = 
South Thessaly) overlaid the Iawonians in South Greece (Pelopon- 
nesus). Thence during the sixteenth to twelfth centuries a mixed 
Iawonic-Aiwolic dialect arose in Peloponnesus (and Crete): this 
is the “Achaiwian” (proto-Achaean) or Mycenaean koiné. 

Homeric and Arcado-Cyprian are the direct successors of the 
Mycenaean koinéin the first millennium. It has long been known that 
the pedigree of Greek epic poetry ascends into the Mycenaean era. 
Milman Parry and his followers, D. L. Page and A. B. Lord,” who 
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have recently developed further his theory, showed what traditional 
oral poetry was, and how the Jiad and Odyssey arose and were 
transferred from generation to generation of rhapsodes, the most 
eminent of whom was Homer. The Iliad and the Odyssey are the 
final product of a continuous development over a very long period 
of time. Homeric represents the last stage of the Mycenaean dialect 
preserved in the oral poetry of the rhapsodes and subjected to a 
strong Ionic (and later Attic) influence between the ninth and the 
seventh centuries.56 

During the Mycenaean period (at the time of its bloom) ‘“Achai- 
wians" colonized some parts of Cyprus and Pamphylia, which also 
received great numbers of immigrants after the fall of the Mycenaean 
civilization in Peloponnesus (and Crete). Thus arose the Cyprian 
and the Pamphylian dialects, known to us from the sixth to the 
fourth centuries when the influence of Doric had begun. In Arcadia 
this influence had begun still earlier. This specific evolution of Ho- 
meric and Arcado-Cyprian in the post-Mycenaean period was the 
cause of some of their differences. This development may be pre- 
sented in the following scheme: 
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From this point of view one may well explain the double forms— 
Ionic and Aeolic—in Mycenaean, Homeric, and Arcado-Cyprian, 
and the close relationship between Mycenaean and Homeric, Myce- 
naean and Arcado-Cyprian, Homeric and Arcado-Cyprian, as well 
as certain differences between them. 
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ANTONIO TOVAR 


ON THE POSITION OF THE 
LINEAR B DIALECT 


To the question of the origin of Greek dialects the decipherment of 
Mycenaean inscriptions has brought many new facts. We have re- 
claimed knowledge of several centuries at the beginning of Greek 
history, and in the most unexpected way a window has been opened 
to the very darkest ages in the history of the Greek language.! But 
contrary to what we expect from Greek documents of the fourteenth 
and thirteenth centuries B.c., the Mycenaean dialect is not seen to 
be closer to proto-Greek than are Homer or Thucydides. If sometimes 
Mycenaean shows very primitive features, it also sometimes appears 
more advanced than the dialects of the first millennium. We ob- 
serve that Mycenaean still possesses signs for labio-velars and 
forms keeping the ending Zo (-«ot) as it is posited for Indo-European. 
But the impression of being closer to proto-Greek is obscured when 
we observe that Mycenaean forms are clearly ‘‘dialectal,’’ and mostly 
cannot be identified with the original form from which the divergent 
historical forms derive. 

It is quite evident that most of the Linear B Greek forms precede 
those of the Arcadian dialect, and also those of Cypriot, with general 
similarities to the Aeolic dialects. This fact was correctly pointed 
out by the decipherers in their article, Evidence. Speaking of it now, 
J. Chadwick writes ( Decipherment 78), “The conclusion was already 
advanced, and this has not had to be modified, that the new dialect 
was most closely related to Arcadian and Cypriot, as had been 
predicted; but under the influence of the prevailing view of dialect 
relationship we also emphasized the links with Aeolic. Since 1952 
important new work has modified the general view, and this has 
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entailed a shift of emphasis, and the abandonment of the name pro- 
posed for this dialect, ‘Old Achaean'." These words of J. Chadwick 
are symptomatic. In them we can recognize the fact that the latest 
research has shaken belief in the ideas commonly accepted—as if 
the classification of the Mycenaean dialect would require a sub- 
stantial change in the conceptions about the relationships of Greek 
dialects. 

I have discussed elsewhere (“MNHMHZ XAPIN,” Gedenkschrift 
P. Kreischmer II, 188-93) the position of Mycenaean within the 
Greek dialects and its relationship to Ionic. Now I consider it 
necessary to come back to this question because it seems that the 
relationships among Greek dialects are being confused under the 
bias of a supposedly new reconstruction of the historical facts on the 
basis of Mycenaean data. 

It is mainly through the authority of our colleague, E. Risch, 
that this shift in the conception of the historical formation of Greek 
dialects has occurred. After a paper in which he invited us to com- 
pare the facts of Greek dialectology with what is done in the lin- 
guistic atlases (MH 6 [1949] 19-28), he published a well-written 
monograph (“Die Gliederung der griechischen Dialekte in neuer 
Sicht," MH 12 [1955] 61-76) in which he used the data from 
Mycenaean inscriptions. Risch demolishes the foundation of all 
supporters of the Greek tradition of three Hellenic invasions or 
layers, from Hesiod to Ahrens, Hoffmann, and Brandenstein, and 
believes that this threefold division is only an extrapolation of the 
later historical division of the Greeks. Basing his arguments on some 
facts of Greek dialectology which undoubtedly are of recent date, 
and comparing the evolution of Greek to that of modern languages 
whose dialects have developed locally from a former unitarian form 
(as, for instance, the dialects of French), he considers the differences 
among the pre-Dorian dialects as simple local variations, widespread 
after the Mycenaean invasion. He believes in the existence of pre- 
Dorian Greek, and he believes that this dialect is nearly the same 
dialect as that found in Mycenaean inscriptions. After examining 
some linguistic peculiarities of dialects, he affirms: “Wie wir bereits 
gesehen haben, gehen die ionisch-arkadisch-kyprischen Gemein- 
samkeiten ins 2. Jahrtausend zurück” (p. 66). He affirms that all the 
peculiarities which can be considered as Ionian are of recent origin. 
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Ithink that the argument of Professor Risch on the subject would 
not be at all distorted if we were to say that he sees in the Linear B 
dialect the common ancestor of many dialectal peculiarities, not 
only of Arcado-Cyprian, as Ventris and Chadwick saw at the be- 
ginning, but also of Ionic-Attic. In his authoritative exposition of 
the problem in the Paris colloquium of 1956, he insisted on his point 
of view. He takes note of the classification of Mycenaean Greek as 
very close to Arcadian and Cypriot, but he adds: “Mais à l'époque 
dont nous parlons maintenant, les dialectes ancêtres de l’arcadien 
et du cypriote étaient trés proches du proto-ionien" (Études Mycé- 
niennes 170). 

But this affirmation is still subject to doubt. How do we know 
that Mycenaean spoken in Arcadia and Cyprus was very similar to 
the otherwise unknown contemporary lonian dialect? We agree 
with Risch on the fact that the dialect attested in the Linear B 
tablets is the older stage of Arcadian and Cypriot, but it is not enough 
to have proved that all the examined innovations of Ionic are 
probably later than 1200, or even than 900 (MH 12 [1955] 69), to 
prove that Proto-Ionic was also contained in Mycenaean. 

The weak point in Risch's argument is that it ignores the fact 
that against the innovations which appear in Mycenaean (and 
Arcado-Cyprian), Ionic shows many old forms. It would not be 
good method to attribute all these conservative traits of Ionic to 
Doric influence. The criticism of Benveniste (Études Mycéniennes 
263) retains all its force: “Il faudrait admettre, durant cette période 
[the 600 years between the last Mycenaean texts and the first literary 
testimony], dans l'hypothése soutenue par Risch, une remarquable 
conservation du mycénien dans sa lignée arcade-cypriote, une pro- 
fonde évolution du mycénien dans sa lignée ionienne. N'est-il pas 
plus plausible de supposer qu'à l'époque de nos tablettes, l'ionien 
(qui n'y est pas représenté) était déjà plus ou moins largement 
différencié ?” 

But the impact of Risch's ideas has been very effective. The reso- 
lute tone of his conclusions, both in his “Gliederung” and in his 
Paris paper, together with his deserved personal authority, have 
been decisive. 

Risch's position differs widely from that of Porzig ("Sprach- 
geographische Untersuchungen zu den altgriechischen Dialekten," 
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IF 61 [1954] 147-69). Porzig has probably exaggerated the impor- 
tance of elements of an Ionic substratum in Arcadian and Cypriot, 
whereas Risch has evaluated these coincidences as proofs of a common 
ancestry in Mycenaean of both Ionic-Attic and Arcado-Cyprian. 
But Chadwick in a very clear paper on the Greek dialects (G & R 3 
[1956] 38-50) lent his full support to Risch's theory, insisting on its 
coincidences with Porzig's doctrine. Now most of the sholars are 
inclined to accept these opinions, under the guarantee of two of the 
most distinguished scholars in the Mycenaean field. 

Let us now consider the two affirmations which Risch advances as 
the basis of his theory: “1. Il n'y a,” he says (Etudes Mycéniennes 
172), "aucune caractéristique du mycénien, étrangère et à l'arcado- 
cypr. et à lion. qui soit attestée en éol. ou en dor. 2. Siles formes de 
l'arcado-cypr. et celles de l'ion. ne s'accordent pas, le mycénien a 
conservé, en général, la forme la plus ancienne." 

As for the first conclusion, of course we will not try to prove that 
any Doric trait is found in Mycenaean: this obviously would prove 
the entire falsity of Greek historical tradition. But we can cite here 
at least three characteristic traits of Mycenaean which appear in 
Aeolic, but not in South Achaean: 


I. The patronymic forms in -toc, in Boeotian, Thessalian, and 
Lesbian, just as in Mycenaean; not attested in Arcadia or Cyprus. 

2. The genitive in -oto, attested in Linear B, as in Homer and 
also in inscriptions of Pelasgiotis and Perrhaebia. This is a trait 
that unites Mycenaean with the Aeolic or —if it is still permitted 
to call them so—“northern Achaean” dialects.? 

3. The use of the word &ypéw is characteristically Aeolic as 
opposed to aipé@. It appears in Linear B, and later in inscriptions 
of Lesbos, Elis, Thessaly, Cos, and also in authors of the Ionic 
dialect, like Archilochus and Herodotus. A month ’Aypaotuey ‘that 
of the vintage’ is attested in Amphissa (Emerita 12 [1944] 322). This 
word seems to be a secondary dialectal substitution (derived from 
&ypa: cf. Frisk GEW 15) for atpéw. 


The force of the second conclusion of Risch is rather attenuated 
by his expression "en général." But is it sure, for instance, that the 
solution with o for the vocalic sonorants is older than that with a? 
Is uec& not older than meda? Are the complete prepositions not older 
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than those apocopated ones which we find in Achaean and occa- 
sionally in Mycenaean (fe-qo-ía = pe-ri-go-ta, Thumb-Scherer, Hdb. 
gr. Dial. II 358)? Which is older, zéie or nréMcç? Ev seems an ar- 
chaism common not only to Attic and Linear B, but also to Homer. 

The question now is rather concentrated on the relation between 
“Aeolic” and “southern Achaean" dialects. Only in its negation do 
Risch and Porzig agree. Whereas for Porzig (IF 6x [1954] 163f.) 
Ionic-Attic and Arcado-Cyprian are like fragments of an older 
unity, and Arcado-Cyprian has shared a more or less close proximity 
and contact with Aeolic, Risch would explain both groups as 
simply contained in Mycenaean. Nevertheless, the common inter- 
pretation holds that the two theories are nearly equivalent: “Wenn 
man die Entstehung der Dialektgruppen ins Auge fasst," Scherer 
says (Hdb. gr. Dial. II 3), “so wird man nach den neuesten Unter- 
suchungen annehmen müssen, dass ursprünglich vielmehr das Ar- 
kado-Kyprische mit dem Ionisch-Attischen eine enge Einheit bildete 
(‘ostgriechisch’ nach Porzig, 'südgriechisch' nach Risch)."' 

But according to Porzig the unity of Ionic-Attic with Arcado- 
Cyprian is prior to the "marginal influences" of Aeolic posited by 
him, whereas for Risch this unity contains also the traits which in 
Mycenaean, as in Arcado-Cyprian, are clearly not Ionic. The two 
scholars did not say the same thing, and their authority may not be 
combined against the theory of the three layers. 

We still agree with the first presentation of Ventris-Chadwick on 
the Arcado-Cyprian characteristics of the Mycenaean dialect. Aeo- 
lic (or "northern Achaean") has many traits in common with the 
"southern Achaean" dialects. Porzig reduced these common traits 
to "marginal penetrations." Then Risch, followed by Chadwick, 
separated Aeolic completely from Arcado-Cyprian, emphasizing at 
the same time the similarities of Ionic with Doric and North- 
western Greek. 

We must insist that the marked characteristics of Arcado-Cyprian 
found in the Linear B dialect —which are undeniable—make un- 
tenable the recent affirmation of J. Chadwick (Minutes of the Univer- 
sity of London Institute of Classical Studies Mycenaean Seminar 2151, 
9.11.1960) attributing to Mycenaean Greek features of common 
Greek, and pointing out that the “common Greek period ended 
before 1400," but not long before, since all the Greeks came "in a 
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single invasion"—and only the Dorians, '"semi-barbarous Greeks 
of the North-West” arrived later (tbid., 217), and even speaking a 
language mixed with Illyrian. 

But Mycenaean presents many dialectal phenomena of quite 
recent aspect and is in some traits as far from "common Greek" as 
the dialects known a millennium later. AsSzemerényisays(zbid., 219), 
examining one trait of Attic which is opposed to Ionic and to 
Arcado-Cyprian : “If it is pre-Doric in its origins, this single fact may 
well present a mortal threat to our present contentment with a 
unified Mycenaean Greek.” 

My conclusion is that Mycenaean Greek is Achaean Greek and 
that its closest relatives are southern Achaean dialects; northern 
Achaean or Aeolic comes next. Common innovations of Aeolic and 
Achaean bespeak a community and not, as Risch (MH 12 [1955] 
74) would prefer, preservation of old features in "Randdialekte." 
Some Ionic forms can be found in the Linear B inscriptions: these 
would be substratum forms. The evidence from the Linear B tablets 
does not invalidate the accepted reconstruction of the Greek inva- 
sions. I still believe that Mycenaean, as the oldest recorded form 
of Greek, is not a common form, and also that it is not the form 
corresponding to the oldest invasion. There are strong indications 
of the priority of the ancestors of Ionic-Attic peoples. 


NOTES 


ti The study of the peculiarities of the dialect of Linear B tablets (I 
follow S. Dow, PP 14 [1959] 161 in finding the term Mycenaean for 
the dialect overly restrictive) is now made easier by two authoritative 
works: the chapter by A. Scherer in Thumb-Scherer, Handbuch der 
griechischen Dialekte II (Heidelberg, 1959) and E. Vilborg, A Tentative 
Grammar of Mycenaean Greek (Gôteborg, 1960). 

2 This objection is so important that J. Chadwick (G&R 3 [1956] 47) 
needs to invoke the undemonstrable hypothesis of the derivation of 
the genitive in -ov from that in -ovo. 


SAUL LEVIN 


GREEK AND NON-GREEK ÍNFLEXIONS 
IN LINEAR B 


Taking a lonely intermediate position on the validity of Ventris's 
decipherment, I maintain that both a reasonable adherent and a 
reasonable opponent of Ventris ought to give some ground when 
confronted with a set of incontestable facts. My investigation to 
determine how much of the decipherment is secure fills a book not 
yet published; for the present paper I have chosen material mainly 
from one chapter. I do not here presuppose the acceptance of my 
middle position; rather I expect most of my learned audience to be 
adherents of the decipherment with few or no reservations. But I 
rely on what is common ground between them and me to prove now 
that the Linear B texts contain both Greek and non-Greek inflexions. 
The common ground consists of Ventris's phonetic values for 
twenty-odd characters which I have found the means to verify 
absolutely or at least adequately (while the great majority of his 
values remain neither confirmed nor refuted by any rigorous demon- 
stration). Those twenty-odd characters fortunately include many of 
the most frequent ones. 

Although we welcome the unmistakable presence in Linear B of 
the Greek words for 'tripod' and 'tripods', 'ass(es)', 'foal(s)', and 
'amphoras', yet we recognize that such vocabulary items do not 
prove the language to be Greek, any more than the Greek words 
acta ‘beach’, archipirata, and so on, prove it in Cicero's last oration 
against Verres (2.5.25[63-64]tf.). “The final classification of a lan- 
guage depends ultimately on its grammar and syntax, and it will 
be shown in what follows that in this respect Mycenaean displays 
undeniably Greek features" (Documents 70). But I must add that 
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by a strict definition the undeniably Greek features, particularly 
those of Indo-European origin, amount to less than the undeniably 
non-Greek features. 
I. ti-ri-po ‘tripod’ ~ ti-ri-po-de ‘tripods’ 

In PY Ta 641, the inflexion is better evidence for the presence 
of Greek text than the word itself is. The transcriptions t-11-po 
and #-ri-po-de occur in items whose ideographic portion refers to 
one and two tripods respectively. All four phonetic values are 
amply supported; moreover, the two words differ from each other 
almost exactly as the Greek singular «pímoc differs from the dual 
rpirode or the plural tpirrodec. Nothing in the tablet, however, corre- 
sponds to the Greek final -c. This precludes the determination whether 
ti-vi-po-de is dual or plural. Either way #-ri-po-de would have 
a Greek suffix; but only the plural ending -eç is Indo-European; 
the dual ending -e is of quite problematical origin. It therefore 
could not count for evidence that the Linear B text is in Greek; 
even though the word itself is Greek and of Indo-European struc- 
ture, yet the dual ending might be due to a quite different "Aegean" 
language. The neighboring words unluckily will not serve either 
to prove that the text is Greek; for the tripod part of the tablet is 
unintelligible except for ti-ri-po-de and ti-ri-po; the rest is specula- 
tive and unconvincing even to wholehearted supporters of the 
decipherment. 


2. The nominative plural ending in a-p1-po-re-we 

Ventris’s syllabic transcription a-pi-po-re-we for 06-39-11-27-75, 
next to an amphora and the numeral 3[ in KN Uc 160, is well 
authenticated; and its Homeric Greek equivalent is aupipopñ(F ec, 
Here the Linear B ending matches a Greek ending of Indo-European 
origin. But the correspondence falls short of certainty because the 
consonantal part -ç of the Greek suffix has no Linear B counterpart 
and has to be imagined. Also, because no singular form of the 
word is recorded in Linear B, we have no assurance that in the 
Linear B language the vowel in the last syllable of 4-pi-po-re-we is 
a sign of the plural, lacking in the singular. 


3. The negative prefix a(n)- 
Whether through defectiveness of the script or other causes, veri- 
fiable Greek suffixes turn up very sparsely in Linear B. The best at- 
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tested Greek inflexion is a prefix which occurs in the PY Jn and the 
KN Sf, Sg series. In the Jn’s, Ventris (Work Note 9, 75-76, E 1) 
noted the alternation between 59-60-41-57 and 08-59-60-41-36 in the 
introductory formula of paragraphs. The paragraphs with the former 
word contain items which each consist of a word followed by the 
ideogram *r40, the double-mina sign *zr7, and a numeral; the para- 
graphs with the contrasting word have items of a simpler sort: a 
word and the numeral 1. From such a context the meaning of the 
prefix o8- (a-) appears to be ‘without, Jess, un-'. The validity of 
the transcription fa-ra-si-ja and a-ta-va-si-jo, equated with taract%(v) 
and *&caA&ciot, eludes demonstration; but the identification of the 
prefix with the Greek à- is confirmed by the word 06-06-15-05 
accompanying the skeletal chariots (in Sf 0420, 0421, 0427, Sg 0471), 
while the more complete chariots of the Sd series are characterized 
by the word 08-60-02-15-04-13-06. Although the transcriptions a-na- 
mo-to and a-ra-ro-mo-te-me-na cause difficulty, still a word that begins 
&vix- in Greek can well express the lack of something that begins 
with &- or &-. The root shared by the two Linear B words is con- 
tained not only in the vowel that opens the positive word and comes 
after the negative prefix of the other word but also in the character 
-I5-. However, the identification with &v&puoccor ‘not fitting’ (Xeno- 
phon, Mem. 3.10.13) is objectionable because the Greek word is 
opposed to &puérrovres and refers to breastplates that do not fit on 
the shoulders; it could not refer to something dismantled like the 
Sf and Sg chariots. 

The an- form of the prefix is also evident in a-no-we 'earless' next 
to the jug without handles in Ta 641, where it is contrasted with 
ti-ri-jo-we 'three-eared' and ge-to-ro-we 'four-eared'. *àv®(F)cc, 
*zpu (F)ec, *rerp@(F)ec are not recorded in Classical Greek; but 
&p.96sc ‘eared on both sides, two-handled’ (Theocritus 1.28) proves 
that a compound word of such structure is compatible with Greek. 


4. The -ge suffix 
Whether or not the enclitic 'and' can properly be labeled an in- 
flexion, it is at any rate a structural feature common to Linear B and 
Greek. The tablets exhibiting it are MY Au 102 and the more 
recently excavated PY An 1281 (Lang, AJA 62 [1958] 183). The 
second word in each two-word entry ends in -ge where Greek would 
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have te; for it is followed by the vir ideogram and 2. The one-word 
entries, followed by the same ideogram and r, lack -ge. While this 
use of -ge fits the Greek pattern, its syntax in the PY Eb, Eo, and 
Ep tablets cannot be reconciled with Greek. It produces an alter- 
nation between 38-44-78 (e-ke-ge) and 38-44 (e-ke) in environ- 
ments where Greek could not use re; e.g., the second word of 
Eb 846.1: 


43-37-36-32 38-44-78 61-06-05 44-44-13-06 70-05-06 
cf. Ea 806  44-27-04-10 38-44 61-06-05 44-44-13-06 70-05-06 


No interpretation is satisfactory which slides over the point that if 
the first word is the subject and the second the verb, the enclitic 
has no business following the verb. The crux has been pondered 
many times by Linear B scholars, but the solutions evince only the 
ingenuity of despair; it is hardly necessary to refute them. Presently 
we shall see that there is no reason to presume that the intractable 
-ge suffix in the E tablets has any relation to Greek. 


5. The supposed cult-word we-da-ne-we ~ we-da-ne-wo 
Thirteen PY Es tablets that are each four lines long have in their 
third line an unexplained alternation: 


75-01-24-75 14-12-15 (Es 646, 647, 649) 
75-01-24-42 Y4-12-15 (Es 645, 648, 651-653, 703, 726-729) 


Documents (279) translates the line as though either initial word 
were dative: ‘contribution to W~neus’. The usage of the Linear B 
scribe does not square with the grammar formulated by Ventris 
and Chadwick: 75-01-24-42 14-38-02 in Es 703.1 is translated 'the 
servant of W~neus,’ but the same word two lines down on the same 
tablet becomes ‘to W-neus.' Now we-da-ne-w*/, cannot be iden- 
tified with any god or hero or anything else ever recorded in Greek. 
In short (as far as we can see), neither the base nor the inflexions 
of the word have anything to do with Greek. 

It is regrettable that good scholars, through total adherence to 
the Ventris decipherment, no longer taken as experimental, have 
overlooked a correlation which can hardly fail to be significant: when 
the word is 75-01-24-75, then in the ideographic part of the text 
the commodity *r20 is reckoned in two measures, *z72 and *III; 
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when the word is 75-01-24-42, it is reckoned only in the smaller 
measure, *III: eg., 


Es 646 
70-72-27-10 II-09-0I-6I-24 14-12-15 *I20 I *II2 5 
34-44-04-41 14-12-15 *T20 *rI2I *III4 
75-01-24-75 14-12-15 *I20 SIIDI *III4 
07-40-46-75 14-12-15 *r20 "772 I *III4 
Es 645 
I2-52 II-09-OI-61-24-14-12-I5  *120 *II25 
34-44-04-41 14-12-15 *I120 FILI 
75-01-24-42 14-12-15 *T20 *III2 
07-40-46-75 14-12-15 *120 *III 2 


Conceivably we-da-ne-we could be the nominative plural in -eç of an 
unknown noun of the Greek “third declension” as it refers to more 
than one ¥II2, and we-da-ne-wo could then be the genitive singular 
in -oc as it refers to part of a *112. But this is far-fetched, especially 
because the correlation between -75 and *rr2 *rrr and between -42 
and *zir without *rzr2 extends to the ideographic portion of the 
line above and the line below, although the verbal portion of those 
two lines does not vary from tablet to tablet but remains 34-ke-£e-si 
do-so-mo and di-wi-je-we do-so-mo respectively. In turn, the quantity 
in the second, third, and fourth lines is the same wifhin any given 
tablet. So the probability is overwhelming that the -we ~ -wo alter- 
nation in the Es tablets is something un-Greek. 

6. ke-po ~ ke-e-pe o-pe-ro and pu-ke-o ~ pu-ke pe-ro-ro 
The MY Ge tablets show several non-Greek alternations; 


Ge 603 Ge 604 

: 44-II cf. Ge 604.1 : 44-38-72 61-72-02 
ke-po ke-e-pe o-pe-ro 

2 50-44-61 cf. Ge 604.5 2 28-06-61-04 61-72-02 
pu-ke-o i-na-o-te o-pe-ro 

, 28-06-61 cf. Ge 604.2 3 60-44-01-52-27 61-72-02 
i-na-o > ra-ke-da-no-re o-pe-ro 

4 60-44-01-52 cf. Ge 604.3 4, 08-44-27-40-36 61-72-02 
ra-ke-da-no a-ke-re-wi-jo o-pe-ro 

5 08-44-27-40-36 cf. Ge 604.4 5 50-44 72-02-02 


a-ke-re-wi-jo pu-ke pe-ro-ro 
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Nothing here invites us to read it as Greek. Many have connected 
the very common Linear B word 61-72-02 with égeAoc (which means 
‘use’, ‘advantage’) or some related Greek form and thus have given 
it a quasi-Greek meaning, 'debt' or 'deficit', but the interpretation 
is most gratuitous in this Ge tablet, where 61-72-02 is preceded by 
words with non-Greek inflexions. First, the suffix -re in Ge 604.3 has 
no Greek counterpart unless we assume that a final consonant -y is 
left unwritten in Ge 603.4; even so, it is only a speculation to con- 
nect -e with the Greek dative singular. More radically irreconcilable 
with Greek is the first item. Unless something can shake the values 
II = po and 36 — e, the relation of 44-11 to 44-36-72 conflicts with 
everything Greek. On top of that, whatever grammatical kinship may 
lurk in 50-44-61 and 28-06-67 by virtue of the same final character, 
the former drops its -6z before 72-02-02, while the latter retains it 
and adds -04 before 61-72-02. If pu-ke-o be taken for a nominative, 
pu-ke is nothing Greek. Now Documents (231) daringly emended 
pu-ke pe-ro-ro in Ge 604.5 to pu-ke-<o 0>-pe-ro{-ro}. But instead of 
emending the data into insignificance, we ought to be impressed by 
two peculiarities of Ge 604.5: whereas 50-44-61 is second in Ge 603, 
the corresponding word in Ge 604 drops to the bottom of the list ; and 
only in that bottom item is the additional word 72-02-02 rather than 
61-72-02. As far as I dare to judge (being unable to identify 72-02-02 
and 61-72-02, and therefore not knowing what they mean), it appears 
to me that 72-02-02 puts 50-44 into a different category from the 
words above it. We may be obliged to recognize still another case 
of non-Greek morphology: the two syllables common to 61-72-02 
(0-pe-ro) and 72-02-02 (e-ro-ro) presumably share a meaning, 
modified in some way by the prefix o- and in another way by the 
suffix -vo; but nothing in Greek fits such a pattern. 


7. The Linear B language as a jargon 
To comply with the request for reasonable limits upon the length 
of papers for the Colloquium, I have not taken up all the inflexions or 
treated the other structural features that show Linear B to be now 
like Greek, now unlike it. Enough has been cited to allow the con- 
clusion that the language written in Linear B characters is not simply 
an archaic Greek dialect. Ventris and Chadwick (Evidence 90) con- 
ceived of Mycenaean Greek as being "surrounded, possibly closely 
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intermingled, with barbarian languages spoken by peoples of equal 
or superior culture." Several early commentators on their work were 
inclined toward the idea that the Linear B language is “merely 
related to Greek, partially influenced by Greek” (see Massimo Pallot- 
tino, “Sulla decifrazione dei testi cretesi micenei in lineare B," Atti 
Pont. Acc. ser. III, Rendiconti, 28 [1954-55] 29). Documents unfortu- 
nately moved away from such thinking; but our detailed examina- 
tion particularly of the Es and Ge tablets obliges us to reckon with 
non-Greek components, not merely in the vocabulary (as has always 
been agreed) but in the grammatical structure too. Disconcerting 
as this realization may be, it arises from plain facts, and it willlead 
us to a juster understanding of the Linear B corpus. Not only in age 
but also in purity, the language of the Linear B records—intended 
for the eyes of only a few persons—is remote from the Classical 
Greek of literature and inscriptions to be read by the public. The 
circumstances of writing and storing the tablets were such as to 
favor the use of a jargon. By that I do not mean to apply naively 
a vague aesthetic term. Quite the opposite. Unless men who have 
considerable knowledge of two or more languages are guided by an 
aesthetic principle or tradition, they tend to mix the languages 
without concern for structural incompatibility. They tend to do it 
all the more in writing, particularly in writing not intended for the 
public, and in a script that is partly ideographic and thus puts more 
emphasis on content than on verbal grace. Such a written language 
is to a high degree exempt from the pressure exercised by a speech- 
community for the adoption and maintenance of a style which, if 
it admits foreign elements, does it judiciously, not promiscuously. 

Those who have access to elements, at least, of several languages 
—elements that they can use for some special purpose—are inclined 
to piece together a jargon, unless restrained by pride or the discipline 
of style. One such special purpose is what the Linear B tablets, even 
before Ventris's decipherment, were considered to have served: the 
recording of business that concerned the lords of Knosos and Pylos. 
A very large proportion of the wording of the tablets consists of 
personal names, including many that no one would take for Greek. 
To make a practice of Hellenizing them—or, alternatively, of re- 
ducing them to the structure of some other language—would have 
been a futile amusement for the palace scribes. Even when Latin 
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was enthroned in the Middle Ages, the practice of the scribes who 
kept registers varied in regard to Latinizing the less tractable of the 
Germanic, Celtic, Slavic, and other names. Now, as the lord of 
Knosos almost certainly and the lord of Pylos quite probably had 
subjects in several speech-communities (cf. Odyssey 19.172-80), it 
was most sensible to keep track of those men and women simply by 
their real names. Uniformity of language in such records, far from 
being imperative, would not figure as a great convenience; much 
more to the point is uniformity of script: it would be a decided 
nuisance to the scribes if they had to use one writing system for 
certain names and another system for others. 

The balance of probability is, further, that not only the personal 
names recorded in the Linear B tablets but other matters too were 
drawn from more than one speech-community. There is no reason 
a priori why we should expect the scribes to have systematically 
rendered everything but the names into one language—Greek or 
whichever you will. Nor do we find that under examination it all 
turns out to be in accord with Greek. To put ourselves in the place 
of those scribes, let us reflect that when you have to write memoranda 
or notes and the oral raw material comes to you in several languages 
which you understand well enough and are not hard put to write 
down, then it is not the simple but rather the ideal procedure to 
compose the notes in one language. Indeed, to do so under such 
conditions would take an essentially literary motive, going beyond 
the purely practical need for keeping records. For a modern—and 
published—illustration of the tendency to settle for a jargon rather 
than recast altogether into one language the information received 
in another, consider items on the "Personalien" page in Gnomon 


(26 [1954] 64): 


Cornelius VERMEULE, London, Sir John Soane’s Museum, ist als In- 
structor in Greek and Roman Art an die University of Michigan nach 
Ann Arbor gegangen. 

Der Directeur des Antiquités von Algerien, Lehrbeauftragter der Al- 
tertümer Afrikas an der Faculté des Lettres von Algier Prof. Louis 
LESCHI ist am 7. Januar 1954 gestorben. 


The editor of Gnomon or his assistant—whoever wrote up the infor- 
mation this way after receiving it, doubtless, by letter—had no 
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adequate reason to bother with problems like “Wie sagt man auf 
deutsch, Instructor in Greek and Roman Art?" 

It would be an implausible theory to regard the tablets as merely 
a notation (in a barely passable phonetic script) of oral raw material 
received by the scribes. They would naturally tend to fasten upon 
certain favored formulae and repeat them in tablet after tablet, in- 
sofar as it was easier to write up the records in that familiar way 
than to sound out each item phonetically. The process would result 
in a narrow, monotonous regularity of expression, which we ought 
not to equate with the more subtle pattern of a language that is the 
general vehicle of a community. A language developed for a special 
purpose—and at that a purpose achieved in writing rather than 
speaking—will stabilize rather than integrate the miscellaneous com- 
ponents that it drew in at the early stages. So the Linear B language 
on the mainland—at Pylos and Mycenae—need not be less of a 
jargon than the Linear B language at Knosos, even though on the 
mainland the Greek or Achaean speaking part of the population 
may have been much larger. The history of the transmission of the 
Linear B script is not as yet accessible to us; but the resemblances 
between the Knosos and the Pylos texts are so great as to warrant 
a presumption that the language used in the tablets was in its essen- 
tials transmitted along with the writing system. 


8. Practical conclusions 

Acting on the strong probability that Greek and another language 
(or languages) co-exist in the Linear B tablets, we shall not take it 
all for Greek but look for Greek and un-Greek features in each text. 
There is no harm in trying Greek out wherever it may work; but 
where it fails, we need not torture the text to yield a quasi-Greek 
interpretation. A prime example is the oil tablet PY Fr 1184, 
transcribed: 


ko-ka-ro a-pe-do-ke e-ra,-wo to-so 
e-u-me-de-i OLEUM+WE 18 
pa-ro i-pe-se-wa ka-ra-re-we 38 


The five words of the first item can be readily normalized into 
passable Greek: Kexadog (or KóxoXoc, KixxaXoc) &méduwxe Eat (F )ov 
166 (c)ov “Evundei ‘K. gave back (paid) so much oil to E’. But the 
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three words of the other item do not go into Greek except by violent 
and arbitrary manipulation, which we ought no longer to counte- 
nance since we have good reason to suspect a mixture of languages 
in Linear B. Some scholars may object methodologically that to call 
anything non-Greek is to abandon the effort to interpret it; for we 
can try and reasonably hope to make sense of whatever is Greek, 
but the other ancient Aegean languages remain virtually closed to 
us. I would reply that to insist on interpreting texts as Greek will 
lead, if in fact they are not Greek, to the creation of an illusory web, 
in which the genuine Greek is obscured. 

The Cypriotic syllabary is acknowledged to have been used both 
for Greek and an unknown language called Eteocyprian by the 
moderns. In some inscriptions it is problematical whether the 
language is Greek or Eteocyprian. As T. B. Mitford wrote in Archae- 
ology 5 (1952) 152, "Several inscriptions, of Golgi and the hinterland 
in particular, which have long been rendered into a Greek so dubious 
as to bring the syllabic epigraphy of Cyprus into serious disrepute, 
now call for re-examination." Nobody any longer has a stake in 
calling the Cypriotic inscriptions all Greek. It ought to be like that 
in Linear B studies: nobody should shrink from recognizing what 
is not demonstrably Greek and what is demonstrably not Greek, 
as well as what is demonstrably Greek—let the chips fall where they 
may. 


SAUL LEVIN 


FURTHER REMARKS ON 
GREEK AND NON-GREEK INFLEXIONS 
IN LiNEAR B 


Since my paper was more controversial than most of the others, it 
seems preferable to publish it unchanged, just as the other partici- 
pants read it before the opening of the Colloquium. But I find it 
worthwhile to subjoin certain additions and modifications from the 
day when it was discussed. 

When I say that the inflexions in we-da-ne-we ~ we-da-ne-wo 
(Es 645, 646, etc.) and ke-po = ke-e-pe 0-pe-ro, pu-ke-o ~ pu-he 
$e-vo-ro (Ge 603, 604) belong to a language other than Greek, I may 
be stating no more than that our prior knowledge of Greek does not 
lead us to an understanding of the function of these inflexions in the 
Linear B texts. If we can get at tbeir function at all, it seems we 
must do it on the premise that they are either an unknown part of 
the Greek language or part of an unknown language. Either way 
we face virtually the same difficulty, and we need not complicate 
it by insisting on an exact definition of what constitutes a separate 
language. 

The principle which I protest against is that Linear B inflexions 
have to be explicable from the vantage point of Greek. Several 
participants who disagreed with me did not offer a Greek explana- 
tion of the Ge problem. They explained the Es problem by an 
option between dative and genitive when construed with do-so-mo 
‘gift’; but they could not help disregarding as coincidental the fact 
that 75-01-24-75 (we-da-ne-we) is correlated with the measures *772 
and *rrr while 75-01-24-42 (we-da-ne-wo) is correlated with *rzr 
only. If we are led thus to play down the evidence of the text, we 
lose rather than gain from the theory that the language is Greek. 
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Moving from the third line of the Es tablets to the first, we find 
that 74-12-15 (do-so-mo) is usually preceded or followed by rr-o9- 
01-61-24 (po-se-da-o-ne) and then the ideogram *r20 has either a 
blank or 1, but in Es 649 the phrase is Ir-09-0r1-61-52 14-12-15 
(po-se-da-o-no do-so-mo) with the ideographic *z20 2. Here the 
larger quantity is associated with the -Co ending, whereas in the 
third line it was the opposite way. Since po-se-da-o-no does not recur, 
we have less assurance than in the case of we-da-ne-we that the 
correlation with such-and-such a quantity is significant. At any rate, 
the unexplained alternation between o-se-da-o-no before do-so-mo 
and po-se-da-o-ne before or after it (also po-se-da-o do-so-mo in 
Es 653.1) does not strengthen the identification of these Linear B 
words with case-forms of the god’s name IIoczi3&ov. 

During a recess Professor Gallavotti, while not committing him- 
self to any agreement with me, called my attention to Ea tablets 
(of Pylos) which contain an alternation remarkably like the one 
between 0-pe-r0 and pe-ro-ro in MY Ge 604. Whereas several Ea’s, 
after the initial word in large characters, show the formula 








38-44 61-06-05 44-44-13-06 70-05-06 
(e-ke o-na-to ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na; Ea 480, 806, 809), 


one tablet, Ea 305, does not have the very common word 61-06-05 
(o-na-to), but instead 06-05-05 (na-to-to), which does not occur else- 
where. The last character is written over an erasure of 44. It would 
be absurd for us to reject na-fo-fo as an error for o-na-to, when the 
scribe has in fact taken the trouble to correct a quite different mistake 
that he became aware of: the writing of the first character of the 
next word while omitting by haplography the last character of this 
one. The parallel 


0-pe-ro o-na-to 
De-ro-ro na-to-to 


presents a type of inflexion in which the prefix o- is not reminiscent 
of anything Greek and, even worse, the suffix reduplicates the last 
syllable of the base—a process alien to Greek and to Indo-European 
in general, although regular in some other language-groups. 

In recognizing such inflexions as un-Greek, we do not perversely 
set aside clear Greek words. On the contrary, the identification of 
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o-pe-ro with öọsàoc was always unpromising; and Mycenaean 
scholars have racked their brains for a Greek interpretation of o-na-to. 
It is a relief to drop those burdensome irrelevancies and to contem- 
plate facts that call for effort in a new and perhaps more hopeful 
direction. 

In suggesting that the last line of the oil tablet Fr 1184 is not 
Greek while the first two lines are, I should call attention to the 
bilingual inscription from Dreros (not far from Knosos) around 600 
B.C., published by Henri van Effenterre, “Une bilingue étéocrétoise ?”” 
Revue de philologie 20 (1946) 131-38. It consists of five lines 
written in the Greek alphabet; the last three, severely damaged, are 
in the Greek language, but the first two—which astonishingly ex- 
hibit the word-divider ! of the Linear scripts—are patently non- 
Greek. Professor Georgiev attempted unsuccessfully to interpret the 
whole text as Greek (Revue de philologie 21 [1947] 132ff.) but was 
refuted by Professor Lejeune (Revue des études anciennes 49 
[1947] 274ff.). As soon as we recognize another language along with 
Greek on the Dreros tablet in Greek letters, we have an a fortiori 
argument for expecting bilingual texts in Linear B, centuries earlier 
when the Greek language was surely far from ousting its competitors. 


JAAN PUHVEL 


ELEUTHÉR AND OINOÁTIS: 
DIONYSIAC DATA FROM MYCENAEAN GREECE 


The modern student of Dionysos is faced among other difficulties 
with vast discrepancies of scholarly temperament and style: on the 
one hand the dithyrambic pathos—and bathos—of Erwin Rohde 
(Psyche! [1910] 2.1—102, Kleine Schriften [1901] 2.332-33) and Walter 
Otto (Dionysos [Frankfurt, 1933]), on the other the cool, probing 
treatments of Wilamowitz (Glaube der Hellenen [1932] 2.60—69) and 
Martin Nilsson (M M R? [Lund, 1950] 564-76). The hands of all these 
scholars still weigh heavily on the Dionysos problem; but a different 
grouping becomes necessary when we approach their substance. 
Rohde, with linguistic abetting from Kretschmer, saw the Urheimat 
of his friend Nietzsche's household god in the north and imposed 
for the future the image of that particular Dionysos Thrax. Wilamo- 
witz sidetracked the deity to Asia Minor, specifically Phrygia (Semele 
= Phryg. Ceuer-) and Lydia (theophorous name Bakivalis), while 
Nilsson kept trying to syncretize various possibilities of immigration 
and local conflation and to keep an open mind for possible surprises. 
Otto's orgiastic style dismayed many sobersides, but his book's true 
factual merits should not be overlooked. His conclusion was that 
Dionysos must have been native to Greek culture already in the late 
second millennium B.C., and that the Cretan De, Minoan-Myce- 
naean) element in his story far outweighs Thraco-Phrygian mate- 
rials. Thus, in spite of the soporific distilled into standard handbooks 
from the venerable shades of Rohde and Wilamowitz, dissenting 
voices persisted. But the communis opinio was overpowering. When 
di-wo-nu-so-jo made its solo appearance on the Pylos fragment 
Xa06 [now 102], Ventris and Chadwick (Documents 127) were moved 
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to say that it "is a surprising name to find, and there is no evidence 
to prove that it is divine." When in 1960 the same form recurred at 
Pylos (Xb 1419), M. Lang admitted that it "increases the unlikely 
possibility that the god of wine was worshipped in Pylos" (AJA 65 
[196r] 162). In this paper I propose to re-examine the Mycenaean 
evidence and possibly mitigate the surprises of some preconditioned 
observers. 

Giving due credit to Otto's farsighted one man's stand, K. Kerényi 
(Die Herkunft der Dionysosreligion nach dem heutigen Stand der For- 
schung, Arbeisgemeinschaft für Forschung des Landes Nordrhein- 
Westfalen, Geisteswissenschaften Heft 58 [1956]; “Dionysus, the 
Cretan,” Diogenes 20 [1957] 1-20) has raised anew the issue of 
Cretan origins. He has been encouraged not only by dt-wo-nu-so-jo 
but also by such Knossian names as da-da-re-jo-de (Fp 1.3) and the 
da-pus-ri-t0-j0 | po-ti-ni-ja (Gg 702.2) who is cited among other 
divine recipients of honey (e.g., pa-st-te-o-t, a-mi-ni-so | e-re-u-ti-ja 
Gg 705.1; cf. Porphyrius Platonista, De antro nympharum 16: Hein 
reopñc bvroc TOD u£Avcoc). These names afford a glimpse of the histor- 
ical cultic contexts which underlie the Ariadne myth, a centerpiece 
of Cretan Dionysos legendry (cf. G. van Hoorn, "Dionysos et 
Ariadne," Mnemosyne ser. 4:12 [1959] 193-97). More ancient and 
basic to Kerényi than the "northern" resistance myths of Orpheus, 
Lykourgos, Pentheus, and the Minyeides (the latter two at old Hellad- 
ic sites!) are the traditions of the Cretan-Peloponnesian-Attic 
orbit. In the sphere of the latter two there are attested birthplaces 
of the god on the Alpheios and the Inachos (later eclipsed by the 
canonical Thebes), the theme of the Proitides, and especially the 
Perseus-Dionysos conflicts at Argos and Lerna and the other arrivals 
by sea (Semele at Prasiai, Ikarios in Attica). Whatever later intru- 
sions or eruptions of foreign-seeming ecstatics may have contributed 
to the classical Dionysos-figure, to Kerényi the base type is firmly 
anchored in the Cretan bull-god - divine child - Zagreus - Velkhanos 
syndrome. Thus there would be nothing strange in the Mycenaean 
absorption and attestation of Dionysos in the thirteenth century 
B.C. The relative Homeric silence on his subject of course still 
remains a problem, but it is not our purpose here to yield the floor to 
argumenta e silentio. 

Any positive evidence from Linear B might look like an argu- 
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mentum e susurro, or like building a brontosaurus from a sliver of 
bone. Still I think we can advance some distance. First of all, it is 
most unlikely that di-wo-nu-so-jo could be the name of a mortal 
person. It is well known that later heroic names (Akhilleus, Aias, 
Hektor, Theseus . . .) occur in humble Mycenaean context, and, e.g., 
Glaukos (ka-ra-u-ko) or Kastor (ka-to) take us dangerously close 
to the divine sphere, with chthonian daimons (and Rhys Carpenter’s 
bear) lurking in the background. But an obviously theophorous 
man’s name could not well have served as a post-Mycenaean divine 
epiclesis any more than divine or newly sanctioned heroic names 
were given to common men beginning with the Dark Ages. 

Leaving aside such doubtful “Dionysiac” mirages as the names 
i-wa-ko, sa-ke-ve-u (Cf. L. A. Stella, Numen 5 [1958] 34; also R. 
Cantarella, Acme 10 [1957] 21-26 = Dioniso 22 [1959] 52-50), and 
po-ro-wi-t0 (see C. Gallavotti, PP 14 [1959] 06-100), there are indica- 
tions that the meaning of Dionysos as ‘son (vel sim.) of Zeus’, first 
proposed by Kretschmer, is itself matched elsewhere on the Pylos 
tablets. The manifold dative di-wi-je-we (Cn 3.2, Es 645.4, etc.) has 
been taken to mean ‘priest of Zeus’ or the like. But Tn 316.vIo di-wo 
î-je-we (cf. Minos 4 [1956] 89) is unequivocal. Even though Chad- 
wick wants to restore 2-je-«7e- we and swell the ranks of Pylian 
priesthood, we have here the #-stem dative of 2-65 (= 5-ju?) ‘son’ 
(PY Ae 344, An 218.16, Sn 64.7), 1-65-ge (= 1-ju-ge?) (PY Jn 725.8), 
1-50 (KN V 1523.5,6), ?-jo-ge (MY Au 102.1). These doubtful looking 
counterparts of viet, vide, vió; become structurally clear when con- 
fronted with their root IE *sew-H-, *su-H- (Skt. savitér-, sūnú-): 
*suH-y- yielded either *s%y- or *swiy- under allophonic conditions; 
the former gave Greek è(.)-, the latter ought to have yielded 
*w(h)ij- in Mycenaean (cf. we-pe-za < *swek(s)-pedy-, wo-jo < 
*swosyo). Scherer's suggestion of a conflation of *su-yu- from *seu- 
[sic] and *si-sy-o- from *sé-, or vice versa in stem declension 
(Thumb-Scherer, Hdb. gr. Dial. II, 343), does not convince. Instead 
the issue of Myc. (4)i-j- is part of the problem of Mycenaean digam- 
matic irregularities (perhaps in terms of early Ionian-Aeolic dialect 
mixture, as envisioned recently by V. Georgiev ; cf. 1-pe-me-de-ja vs. 
wi-pi-n0-0). According to D. J. N. Lee (BICS 6 [1959] 17-18), of 297 
cases of ulóc, vióv, vié in the 7/iad only 13 are scanned short in the 
first syllable. Lee suspects that these latter are reshapings for 2jo- 
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(we should say *w(h)1j0-), which is quite plausible; the restoration 
of the iota in the vidc, vite (vs. Attic Suc) variety generally is to be 
attributed to such interaction. The classical Greek dialectal splin- 
tering of declension forms of vióc seems to have already a Myce- 
naean counterpart, for only (h)ijus is found at Pylos, and (4)ijos 
at Knossos and Mycenae.! 

We need not argue whether di-wi-je-we is always an -éu- stem 
dative of di-wi-je-u (PY An 656.9), or alternatively an epicletic con- 
traction for di-wo i-je-we (cf. the phonetic accommodations of 
*Atoc-vuooc in Atóvucoc, Atwvuooc, Zévyvooc); in any event PY Cn 
3.1-2 j0-i-je-s? me-za-na e-re-u-te-re di-wi-je-we qo-o seems to mean 
"What they send (or: consecrate, if hiensi < *isenti; cf i-je-to in PY 
Tn 316, and see Palmer, Evanos 53 [1955] 4-9) to (or: at) Messana to 
Eleuther, X. of Zeus, of bulls’. The name Eleuther rules out Dioskuric 
overtones and anchors the names firmly in a Dionysiac orbit (cf. Galla- 
votti, RFIC 34 [1956] 229-32). Dionysos is certainly son of Zeus three 
times over (via Persephone, Semele, and Zeus’s thigh), and the bull 
offering is highly appropriate. What is more, the wide-spread antiqui- 
ty of the stem and meaning of Eleuther as a Dionysiac name or 
epithet is well documented. There is little doubt that Atévuooc 
*EdevOepeds at Eleutherai was originally called ’EXevdepoc (see F. 
Altheim, Terra Mater 27 [Giessen, 1931], and cf. Hes. ' EAeo0epoc ` 
Atévucog év ° AOfjvatc xal év *Erevbepatc). The name of the Dionysiac 
Thraco-Phrygian divinity (Zebc) ZaBatroc (Schol. Aristoph. Vespae 
9: LaBaCrov tov Auóvocov of Opàixec xxAodouv) has been well compared 
with the Slavic svoboda (G. Bonfante, “‘Sabadios-Svoboda, le Libé- 
rateur," Annuaire de l’Institut de Philologie et d'Histoire Orientales 
et Slaves 7 [1944] 41-46); cf., e.g., Skt. svayam-bhü- ‘self-existent’ as 
an epithet of Brahman. In Italic, Oscan Túveís Luvfreis 'Touis Liberi 
quite matches the etymological meaning of the ‘Juppiter Sabazius' 
later confused with the Jewish Sabaoth (Valerius Maximus 1.3.2), 
and later again Juppiter Liber was translated by Zeie ’ EAevbéproc on 
the Monumentum Ancyranum. In the instance of the Latin Liber 
and Libera ‘Bacchus and Proserpina’ (Faliscan Loufir and Venetic 
lo.u.dera.t), reaction to Wilamowitz's excessively apodictical denial 
has again begun to see loan translations from ’E&Aev0epos and 
'"EAco06ox. (e.g., Walde-Hofmann, LEW, Ernout-Meillet, DELL s. 

v.; disputed by V. Pisani, Rendiconti... Ist. Lombardo 89 [1956] 
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17-18). Umbrian Vofionus (*Leudhyon-) shows the same Indo- 
European root in a truly native divine name, and the Etruscan term 
for Dionysos, Fufluns, is related to the Latin word populus, thus 
bringing out the same semantic connection as between Lat. liber 
and OHG liut ‘people’. Our Eleuther is therefore well integrated, and 
the form itself is matched by the name of an obscure son of Apollo 
in Apollodorus 3.10.1. Some have wanted to see a plural form of the 
same in ]-re-u-fe-sî (CN Fh 364; see M. Doria, Interpretazioni di testi 
micenei 2 [ Trieste, 1958] 43-44), but there is no certainty about the 
restitution. 

One may now ask whether e-re-u-ti-ja, Laconian-Messenian 
*EXevbta, Cretan *EAei@urx, Attic EidetOurn, and the many other vari- 
ants (cf. W. Schulze, Quaestiones epicae [1892] 259-61) are necessarily 
to be derived from the root of eiAñAouô«, or considered hopelessly 
pre-Hellenic with Eleusis, Elysion, and Eleutherna (cf. Nilsson, 
MMR? 518-23). Popular etymological connection with ëAe60w, 
¥Arv0ov, eirnAovd« in Attic-Ionic (and Boeotian) would suffice to 
account for most of the peculiarities of forms like Att. EtauOet¢ 
(cf. yeyoveta), while we would really have a petrified feminine "'per- 
fect type" intransitive participle of *£Aeó0« ‘be or make free’ (like 
céva vs. oÜcvapóc; cf. &Yuw, dprrvta), either dissimilated into ’EAcvOta 
or alternating with a feminine adjective form of *éebOo¢ (cf. OSI. 
ljudije). Thus the Mycenaean maieutic divinity, later absorbed into 
Artemis, would be revealed as the feminine counterpart of the 
Cretan Dionysos. 

Yet it is not Eileithyia but Ariadne, the presumable da-pu,-ri-to-jo 
po-ti-ni-ja, who mythically figures as the associate of Dionysos. We 
have learned to see in her the Minoan tree-goddess, akin to Helen 
and Persephone. Abduction-prone like these, Ariadne is also the 
dyingest of them all. It was said that she hanged herself (presumably 
right in Crete) when jilted by Theseus (Plutarch, Theseus 20); cf. 
the deaths of Helen (Pausanias 3.19.10), Erigone, Kharila, Phaidra, 
and even Artemis (see H. Jeanmaire, Dionysos (Paris, 1951] 223). 
Another account had sailors take her to Naxos, where she married 
Oinaros, priest of Dionysos, after Theseus had left her because of 
love for Aigle, daughter of Panopeus. Naxian mythographers split 
her in two, one Ariadne being married to Dionysos and becoming 
mother of Oinopion and Staphylos, the other being abducted and 
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abandoned by Theseus; the tomb of the latter's nurse Korkyne was 
shown at Naxos, while this Ariadne herself was honored by sorrow- 
ful rites, unlike the joyous observances for the bride of Dionysos 
(the iviavtòs Satuwv here raises its obvious head). According to Paion 
of Amathus (ap. Plutarch, Theseus 20), a wind-driven Ariadne 
landed on Cyprus and died of issueless birth-pangs; her tomb was 
in the grove of Ariadne Aphrodite at Amathus, and rituals in her 
honor included a male travesty of travail. 

For our purpose her most important deaths are those at Dia and 
Argos. The former, a small island off the Cretan coast near Knossos, 
was rankly identified in her Ariadne-context with Naxos by Naxian 
propaganda. Stephanus of Byzantium knows at least four Dia’s 
(Naxos, one near Melos, one near Amorgos, and one off Knossos), 
and Eustathius (Od. 11. 320) has reached the ultimate in compounded 
confusion: v7ooc Gë avv mpd «Tc Korn iepà Atovócou 3 xal Ná&oc 
éxanOy. Homer, besides referring to the yopés which Daidalos built 
for Ariadne at Knossos (1/7. 18.590), describes her death at the hands 
of Artemis on Dia on the testimony of Dionysos, ere yet Theseus 
could have his joy of her (Od. 11.320-23). The god, who in later 
tradition figures as her divine consort (Hesiod, Theogony 947-48) 
after Theseus’s treacherous departure (Hyginus, Fabula 43), or even 
instigates his leaving (e.g., Theocritus 2.45-46), also brings about 
her apotheosis or xaracteprouéc (e.g., Diod. Sic. 5.51.4—5.52.3, 4.61.5; 
Ovid, Fasti 3.459-516; Propertius 3.17.7-8; Hyginus, Astronomica 
2.5). But here he seems to arrange her death by the same maieutic 
executioner who shot Koronis subsequent to her unfaithfulness to 
Apollo (e.g., Pindar, Pyth. 3). There is a notorious set of similarities 
between Koronis and Ariadne: Koronis figures as a Dionysiac nurse 
at Naxos (Diod. Sic. 5.52.2), and so does Ariadne on vase paintings. 
Kopovis (from the word for ‘crow’) is ‘dark’, chthonian in meaning, 
while AïyAn (the name of Ariadne's rival!) is her luminous other 
name (see Isyllos's Epidaurus-hymn IG 4?.1.128.43). 'Agi&8vy, (Hes. 
&dvay * Grën Koÿres; cf. the Delian ’Awpodirn &yv with Cypr. ' Apuadvn 
"Appodtrn), with variant forms ’Apwmôvn (Schol. 17. 18.592), 'Ape&8vr 
(Suidas), ’Apôn (Zenodotus ad Il. 18.592; Callimachus fragm. 
67.13), "Aeäe, "Apieyvy,  Aptdv[vhy (vases), ariaða (Etruscan bronze 
mirror), has been assigned a similar ‘bright’ double 'Agió? on the 
basis of a Hesychian gloss; but in K. Latte's new Hesychius edition 
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([1953] 1.244) the entry now reads *Apundav * thy "Aeäävmg Kpÿrec; 
concerning this justified emendation, see also Gallavotti, PP 12 
(1957) 174. The double name feature also appears with Dionysos's 
mother Semele-Thyone (Hom. Hymn 1.21), whose resurrection and 
apotheosis by her son (Apollodorus 3.5.3) again reminds one of 
Ariadne. 

Why would Dionysos have Ariadne killed? Unfaithfulness with 
Theseus seems the obvious rationalistic cause, implying, however, 
a mythologically unattested previous claim on Ariadne by the god. 
The latter is, however, obvious, especially if we realize that the 
betrayed Minotaur was himself a manifestation of the same bull-god; 
even later this “fratricidal” guilt of Ariadne's placed her on Hygi- 
nus's list “Quae impiae fuerunt" (Fabulae 255). 

But was Artemis merely the agent of revenge, or would fanciers of 
éportxà rabuara sense a triangle? If “Artemis” is really Eleuthia, 
and the latter name has the widespread Dionysiac meaning, might 
not the myth be symbolic of a supersession of Ariadne by Eileithyia- 
Artemis, thus paving the way for her debasement into heroine of 
saga (see also T. B. L. Webster, BICS 5 [1958] 46; From Mycenae To 
Homer [London, 1958] 49-62) ? Much the same thing happened to 
Helen (replacement by Artemis Orthia ?), and the killing of Hyakin- 
thos by Apollo may be similarly symbolic. Syncretization with 
Aphrodite seems to have been the alternative for Ariadne, e.g., in 
Cyprus and on Delos (cf. Pausanias 9.40.3-4; Callimachus, Hymn 
4.307-13). 

In Argos, Pausanias (2.23.7-8) saw a temple of Cretan Dionysos 
(Atovdcov vats Kpnotou), allegedly founded at the conclusion of the 
invasion conflicts with Perseus. When Ariadne died, Dionysos buried 
her there, and her coffin was said to have been discovered during 
rebuilding operations in historical times. Near this temple was one of 
Aphrodite Urania, and on the road to Mantinea outside the city was 
Oivén: ‘Yap dì Oivénc Beoc éoriv 'Agveulotov xal iepóv  Apréuidog 
ET xopugf Tod Spouc. év TOUTED dè slow TH Beet xal ai myyal tod ’Ivæyou 
(Pausanias 2.25). Stephanus of Byzantium relates under the variant 
entry Otvy: rés " Apyouc.. . "Opoc (Milesian lexicographer) dè Oivonv 
adThv pno, Tjc zé £üvoxóv Oivadtys xal OnAvxòv Oivoäric "Apreptc, à £v 
-Oivean tis ' Apyeíac idpuuévn 9x IIpotrou (cf. Hesych. s.v. Olvo&noc). 
The question arises which is older here, the name of the place or the 
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epiclesis Oivwaric. Oivén is a very widespread place name, often tied 
to Dionysiac cult sites: thus the euhemerized legend current as the 
“Death of Hesiod," involving falsely alleged rape of a girl by the 
poet, his murder by her relatives, his body brought ashore by dol- 
phins during an Ariadne festival, the murderer's flight to Crete, 
and the girl's suicide through hanging, is localized at Oivén in Locris 
(cf. O. Friedel, JkPh, Supplementband 10 [1879] 233-78; Wilamo- 
witz, Die Ilias und Homer [1920] 410; Nilsson, MMR? 526). It is 
quite possible that the goddess venerated at such a spot (Ariadne 
in Locris, Artemis in the Argolid?) bore a Dionysiac epiclesis 
Oivoäris, so to speak, collaterally with the cult site, without being 
dependent on its prior establishment for derivation. The standard 
derivative seems to be Oivoatoc, as in the case of Oivér on Ikaria. 
The new Pylos tablet Xb 1419 


recto di-wo-nu-s0-j0| 
tu-ni-jo[ 

verso 70-pe-ne-0[ 
wo-no-wa-ti-Si[ 


contains in line 1 the genitive of Dionysos, in line 2 a previously 
attested man's name (probable ethnicon; cf. O. Landau, Myk.gr. 
PN [1958] 141, 221, 271), and in the third line a genitive of some- 
thing like *Nophenes (cf. Hes. vmpatéyv * &pavéc? Or perhaps vro < 
vago ‘be sober’ [Armen. «awthi 'sober'], with ablaut like povñ: ent; 
it would truly be an ironical etymon in the context). The fourth line 
seems to denote a dative plural *woinowäti(d)si, matching the form 
previously found in PY Vn 48.6. This feminine ethnicon might be 
connectible with an Oivén < *Woinowd among the islands known as 
Oivotcoa: < *Woinowessai off the Messenian coast between Methone 
and Akreitas. Because the collocation with the god's name is hardly 
accidental here, the reference, rather than being merely ethnical, 
would be to Bacchic women of a cult site, or more probably to 
multiple Dionysiac females such as the divine nurses or attendants 
of the god among whom Ariadne was sometimes numbered (cf. also 
"Apteutc ’Iaxuvdorpépos in an analogous role). In the earlier Pylos 
tablet, Vn 48, we have names of festivals (see Palmer, T'PAS 1958, 
14, 33) and a probable dative po-li-ni-ja (line 3) paralleling ]wo-no- 
wa-ti-st, thus strengthening our latter supposition. 
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We have thus three contexts where a proximity of Dionysos, 
Ariadne, and Artemis-Eleuthia is relevant: the killing myth in the 
Odyssean Nekyia, the burial of Ariadne in the temple of Dionysos 
Kresios at Argos, with Artemis Oinoatis nearby, and the collocation 
of di-wo-nu-so-jo and wo-no-wa-ti-si at Pylos. The divinities thus 
named are of the circle to which belong Eleuther and Eleuthia at 
Pylos and Knossos respectively. A Mycenaean EE is here to 
stay. 


POSTSCRIPT: 

In PP 16 (1961) 403-9 M. Doria advances an explanation of 
wo-no-wa-ti-si as woindwatsi, dative plural of a masculine counter- 
part (presumably *woindwents) of Att. oivobeta 'barley-cake with 
wine’ (*Fowófevux) comparing, e.g., mupauobs (*rupauòFevto) 
‘wheat-cake with honey’. The assumed weak grade *-wnt-si is taken 
to be an archaism (cf. Skt. -vat-su). Doria cites remote weak grade 
parallels such as a-pe-a-sa (*-esntyH), but not the conclusive -we, 
-we-sa (E. Vilborg, GMG 145, 149) which show that the full grade 
-went- had already been paradigmatically generalized in Mycenaean 
times. His bafflement (406-9) in the face of -da-sa-to (*datsato, cf. 
9axéouat) and other items showing original -/s- normally denoted 
by s (pi-we-ri-si vs. sing. pi-we-ri-di) further underscores the unten- 
ability of the interpretation wo?nówalisi. A. Heubeck in Kadmos x 
(1962) 62-64 rejects Doria's reading, only to come up with an un- 
gainly *woino-wnt-id-si, supposedly derived from a toponym 
*Woino-wont- (cf. se-ri-no-wo-, i.e., Selino-wont-) ; here the assump- 
tion of a weak grade suffix variant begs the same issue as did 
Doria's. It is by contrast gratifying to see M. D. Petrusevski in 
Ziva Antika 11 (1962) 278 propose essentially the same derivation 
as the present paper. 

Kerényi has dealt with Dionysos again since this paper was 
written: in his Eitrem Lectures on Der frühe Dionysos (Oslo, 1961) he 
resumes his "geistesgeschichtlich" approach from Griechische Minia- 
turen (Zurich, 1957) 95-138, esp. 111-26; points of interest to us 
include the “Dionysiac’’ interpretation of the names #e-te-u, pa-re, 
and si-ra-no as Pentheus, Phales, and Silanos (17-19). 
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NOTE 


i Professor William Wyatt brings to my attention the hapax form tós 
from an Athenian ostrakon (rim of a krater published by G. A. Stamires 
and E. Vanderpool in Hesperia 19 [1950] 385). Should this insubstan- 
tial mirage prove genuine, the variant would add strength to my 
explanation. 

T. B. Mitford (JHS 80 [1960] 191-94) sees a Cypriote parallel to 
Myc. i-jo in ro io «òro, adducing also the form F/uóc from Nemea 
(Apy. "Eo. 1931, 103). S. Luria (Glotta 40 [1962] 1-3) sets out to de- 
molish both Mitford’s constructions and Myc. i-jo itself, without con- 
vincing arguments. 


JAAN PUHVEL 


THE INDO-EUROPEAN AND MYCENAEAN 
PERFECT ACTIVE PARTICIPLES 


Paradigmatic evidence for the TE perfect active participle formation 
comes from Indo-Iranian, Greek, Balto-Slavic, and Tocharian; fos- 
silized data are available in Germanic, Celtic, and Italic. 

An Old Indic skeleton paradigm (horizontally per tria genera 
M-N-F) has the following appearance:? 


Sg. nom. 
acc. 
abl.- 
gen. 
loc. 
voc. 


Pl. nom. 
acc. 


vidvan vidvát (RV only fatanvät, samvavytvát) vidusi 
vidvansam 

vidásah  vidúşah vidusyah 
vidusi (never in Vedic; one would expect -vast in locative) 
vidvan (RV only -vah [cikitvak]) 

vidvansah vidvansi 

vidusah 


instr. vidvádbhih (RV only hapax jdgrvddbhth) 


loc. 


vidudisu (never in Vedic) 


The Avestan correspondent appears as follows: 


Sg. nom. vidva (Gathic vidva) 


acc. 
dat. 
gen. 


vidvanham 
viduse (Gathic) 
vidus6 (Gathic) 


Pl. nom. vidvanho 


jnstr 


. dadūžbīš (Gathic) 


This formation (already declining in Vedic prose, being partly re- 
placed by the morphene -favant-; in Pali only petrified (a)vidvà 
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‘(un)wise’) shows in Old Indic a stem suffix variation -vdrs- : -vas- : 
-vat- :-u$-, while Avestan has no correspondence to the anusvara 
of the first form (-anh- represents former -4s-) and lacks -vat- 
oey (the neuter singular nom.-acc. is not attested; ‘middle 
cases” have the Weak grade). The basic ablaut pattern is in my 
judgment IE -uos-: -us-, With a neuter singular nominative variant 
ending in a dental. In Indic this paradigm (* -vas- : -us- : neut. sg. 
-vai) came into interaction with -van( t)- : -vat- : neut. sg. -vat (e.g., 
bhágaván ‘fortunate’); the latter’s vocative sg. masc. -van became 
-vah (almost de rigueur in the RV: harivah, etc.), while the former's 
nom. sg. *-vdh : -us- : neut. sg. -vat was changed to -van : -vat- 
(partly, viz., before consonantal endings): -vat; from there -vän led 
to -väns- in other "strong cases” (cf. the comparatives in -ydn : 
~yans-; see R. Thurneysen, KZ 33 [1895] 556) and to voc. -van 
(vídvan); from the Atharva-Veda onward voc. -van triumphs in 
both types (in the -vant- category only the contracted interjectional 
bhoh from bhagavah remains as a classical Sanskrit relic of the type's 
one-time transformation). 

In the Indo-Iranian orbit such an explanation of the forms with 
-vat- is most satisfactory, in view of their Iranian and early Vedic 
rarity. There is further quite obvious similarity of meaning between 
some denominative derivatives X-vant- ‘provided with X' and forms 
like midhvans- : midhis- which appear to be derived from nouns 
(midha-, Av. mizda-, Gk. 0066). It is quite possible that the connec- 
tion with perfect stems (e.g., reduplication) and participial function 
are secondary in this category (cf. Bartholomae, IF 3 [1894] 40), 
the original derivation being deverbative directly from roots, and 
possibly also secondarily denominative. 

The postulated lack of early Indo-Iranian suffix variants with a 
dental (except in the nom.-acc. sing. neuter) accords with the evi- 
dence of Tocharian? and Balto-Slavic: Kuchean (Toch. B) has, e.g., 
nom. sg. masc. yämu (yäm- "make", obl. sg. masc. ydmos, nom. pl. 
masc. yamos, while Turfanian (Toch. A) exhibits nom. sg. masc. 
yamu, obl. sg. masc. yamunt, nom. sg. fem. yamus, obl. sg. fem. 
kakmusám (kam- ‘come’), nom. pl. masc. yamus, obl. pl. masc. 
yämuñcas, nom. obl. pl. fem. yamunt. Here much is uncertain, but 
*-us( -à)- (vs. Skt. -us-7) seems to underlie the feminine in Turfanian, 
and there is interference of the -nf- participial type in Turfanian 
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also. The full grade may appear in instances like Kuchean obl. sg. 
Ituwes (lat- ‘go out’). 

In Slavic there is a generalized weak grade *-us(-yo)- (OSI. masc. 
nom. sg. byv [gen. byvůša], neut. byvái, fem. byvùsi [Skt. babhavusi]), 
while the Baltic equivalent (Lith. baves [gen. bavusio], bave, büvusi) 
has a divergent masculine-neuter nominative singular. Holger Peder- 
sen (Études lituaniennes [KDV S, Hist.-fil. Medd. 19.3, 1933] 47-53) 
invoked joint locatival influence (e-vocalism as in Gk. aiév vs. olov) 
and interference of the present participles in -(e)nt- (thus *-wo- : 
-wot > *-wé- : -wet > -(w)e(s) : -(w)e). That is perhaps acceptable; 
on the other hand Pedersen saw primaeval -/- in the masculine also 
(*-wot), adducing alleged Celtic scraps like Olr. bibdu ‘guilty’ (*b/n- 
bhid-wot- ‘one who has split’, Skt. bibhidvan) and coimdiu ‘lord’ 
(*hom-méd-wüt-). More conclusive is the Oscan masc. nom. sg. sipus 
‘knowing’ ; this Italic relic *sépus or *sépwos (cf. Osc. facus < *fak- 
wos) contains the same curious weak grade é-vocalism (vs. Lat. 
sapiò) as Goth. bérum (vs. batvan, bar), Hitt. sekwent (vs. saki), or 
Lat. uénimus; whether it be normal or weak grade of the suffix 
in sipus, a dental does not enter.* 

We now arrive at the Greek formations. At the outset it is com- 
forting to parade such incontrovertible equations as Hom. fem. sg. 
nom. iduta = Skt. vidusi. But the masculine eidws, gen. eidéroc, 
neut. eidé¢ holds surprises. Whereas the Gothic bérwsjüs ‘parents’ 
(lit. ‘those who have borne’) is a feminine form of the perfect active 
participle with the "moral weak grade" -é- (see above) and suffix 
form -us-, Wulfila’s galiugaweitwods ‘bevSouéprup’, acc. sg. weitwüd, 
nom. pl. weitwéds, gen. pl. weitwodé, matches the full grade root 
vocalism of ci8óc and the dental of the oblique cases. Being a relic, 
it has claims to antiquity, particularly in the etymon in question. 
The two issues, the full grade of the root and the dental, demand 
separate consideration. 

It would be difficult to explain away the full grade as secondary, 
especially since it does not match that of the finite perfects (otda, 
wait). We should instead reconstruct a primitive ‘marginally’’ 
accented paradigmatic opposition nom. sg. masc. ""barytone" *wéyd- 
wos or "oxytone" *wid-wos: gen. wid-wes-6s, nom. sg. fem. “‘bary- 
tone" *wéyd-ws-yA, "oxytone" *wid-wds-yA: gen. wid-ws-yéAs, 
With the preaccentual ablaut loss of suffix vowel before case ending 
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*wid-wes-ós yielded *widwsés, thereby becoming accentually ‘‘co- 
lumnal" (the accent now being on the same syllable, counting from 
word-beginning, throughout the paradigm of *widwos). When the 
second w became phonemically syllabic « (instead of mere phonetic 
variant of /w/), the accent was retracted in order to redress the 
"columnal" balance, in accordance with the theories of J. Kuryło- 
wicz; hence *widusos, and by extension *widiusyds (Skt. vidisyah = 
Homeric iduinc). The "barytones" *wéyd-wôs and *wéyd-us-yA re- 
mained detached; the former was readjusted accentually to *weyd- 
wos, the latter (like its ''oxytone" counterpart) was replaced by the 
normalized *widusyA. Words detached from paradigmatic regimen- 
tation were exempt from such change: thus we have &yuta, Zeng, 
bpyuta, etc., with root accent in noun usage, and the genitive retains 
its old accent (-wc). 

A reconstruction IE weidwës : widwesés > weidwos : widwesós was 
proposed already by W. Schulze (KZ 27 [1885] 547-49 = Kleine 
Schriften 109-10). Yet such operations are to be limited to the very 
ancient relic ci8óc and should not be overextended in the Greek 
domain. Schulze was wrong in looking for original full grades in, 
e.g., &pnpôre (vs. &papvta), AeXqxoc (vs. AeAaxvta). Schulze, Schwyzer 
(Gr.Gr. 1.541, 767), and Wackernagel-Debrunner (Altindische Gram- 
matik 2.2.913) alike erred when they posited Attic six as full grade 
root parallel to eidwc. It has now been shown by Manu Leumann 
(Celtica 3 [1955] 241-48 = Kleine Schriften 251-58) that reduplicated 
forms like *FeFixFoc (Att. eixos; fem. étxuix), *&pxpFoc (fem. 
dpaputa) must be considered basic, and that £owóc, dpyoms are 
reshaped forms of epic dialect, dictated by metrical embarrassment 
upon the debilitation of the position-making suffixal digamma. 
Where no such emergency existed the development in question did 
not occur; hence we have 9et316c- beside deldruev, Seld (< *dedFuFér-: 
DÉS Fev: 8&8 Fou). 

Here Mycenaean Greek first raises its voice (for inventory, see, 
e.g., E. Vilborg, À Tentative Grammar of Mycenaean Greek [Góte- 
borg, 1960] 89, 112, 118). We can now safely posit short quantity 
of the second a of the nom.-acc. pl. neuter a-ra-ru-wo-a (KN Ra 
1548, etc.) in de-so-mo pa-ka-na a. ‘swords fitted with rivets’ (cf. Od. 
7.45 oxohôneootv dpnpôta ‘fitted with stakes’, and see Palmer, 
Gnomon 29 [1957] 577). KN Ld 871 te-tu-ko-wo-a, PY Sa 682 te-tu- 
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ko-wo-a, (neut. pl.) ‘wrought’ have the weak grade we now expect 
(compare for meaning, but contrast in this regard, Od. 12.423 Podc 
ptvoto tetevyas ‘fashioned of bull-hide’). 

In Goth. weitwód- the dental element which we tracked down to 
the Old Indic neuter -vat has spread throughout the paradigm. In 
Greek a « is present all over the masculine and neuter, except the 
nominatives singular, and even there Pedersen (Ét. lit. 51-52) saw 
*-wot(s): -wot reshaped after loss of final -£ into -F«c : -Fog by the 
analogy of -hs : Ze, Schwyzer (540) applauds, and the spread of the 
x into oblique cases seems easier to assume than ever. Even those 
who did not foist € on the nom. sing. masc. were sure of its early 
triumph. We read in Bartholomae, KZ 29 (1888) 537: “Fest steht, 
dass + bereits im urgriechischen alle maskulinen und neutralen 
kasus ausser dem nom. sg. erobert hat." 

It is here that Mycenaean Greek offers a resounding denial. a-ra- 
ru-wo-a, te-tu-ko-wo-a show that the # had not yet spread through 
the paradigm in Mycenaean days. To the testimony of these "strong 
case" forms (IE -wosA, Indo-Iranian *-vás:?) comes that of the ety- 
mologically (and even textually) doubtful nom. pl. masc. PY An 
261.1 ke-ke-tu-wo-e (IE -woses, Av. -vanhé), which is compared with 
xevtéw in Thumb-Scherer, Hdb. gr. Dial. 2.356. We have no record 
of masculine or neuter “weak cases" in Mycenaean, but there is no 
reason to assume that the ¢ had spread to them first. Whether they 
were gen. sg. *-wo-os, dat.-loc. sg. *-wo-(e)i, gen. pl. *-wo-ón, or 
still *-4-os, *-u-(e)1, *-u-on will have to await further evidence. But 
it is quite likely that the dental had spread from its neuter singular 
nominative base to the “middle cases," the dat.-loc. pl. -si and the 
instrumental Ak, thus *-wot-sî, *-wot-phi. This had occurred be- 
fore the loss of the dental in final position (which yielded nom. sg. 
neut. *-wo, subsequently reshaped into *-wos). In Greek there is no 
reason to assume that the dental ever spread into the nom. sing. 
masc. in -wós, but in pre-Gothic this happened, and the whole 
masculine paradigm was then built upon the new nom. sg. *weyd- 
wots. In post-Mycenaean Greek, finally, the dental was extended 
to the “weak cases" of the paradigm. While its ultimate origin re- 
mains obscure, its first presence in the neuter singular nominative- 
accusative now seems plausible. To account for its expansion, we 
may note that the neuter form must have been frequent enough in 
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actual usage, because of the intransitive “stative” value of the per- 
fect participle. New Mycenaean data may yet confirm some of these 
findings, in spite of graphic ambiguities (*-wo-s? and *-w0-pi might 
stand for *-wos-si, *-wos-phi, or *-wot-si, *-wot-phi). 

While waiting for additional materials to turn up, let us be con- 
tent with what we have. That comprises also the feminine nom. sg. 
and pl. a-va-ru-ja ‘fitted’ (KN Sd 0401 etc.), the fem. nom. pl. KN 
Ak 611.2 de-di-ku-ja ‘assigned’ (from *deyk-, rather than de-di- 
<da>-ku-ja ‘taught’; see Chantraine, RPh. 31 [1957] 243; Lejeune, 
Mémoires I 227), and also the surprising analogical feminine KN Sd 
0408 a-ra-ru-wo-ja (cf. Chantraine, Minos 4 [1956] 61-62; perhaps 
to be restored also in PY Sb 1315.1), which necessitates appeal to 
Ionic éwOot« in Hippocrates 6.200, and to such other reshapings of 
the feminine as Attic yeyoveta and Heraclean éppyyeta. Even an 
approximation of the secondarily thematized Laconian fudtatos, 
BuSéoc, Bidutoc, Bidvoc ‘overseer, scoutmaster’, and Hesychian turor 
péprupec, is seen in the man’s name PY Ae 344, An 5.2 wi-do-wo-1-jo, 
PY Ep 539.12 wi-dwo-1-j0 (cf. O. Landau, Myk.gr. PN 199; Lejeune, 
Minos 5 [1957] x46). But there is no example so far of attraction to 
-nt- participles as in Tocharian, Baltic, and Aeolic Greek (Lesb. 
xa«creAnAo00vvoc, Boeot. FeFuxovoustóvvov); there, a spelling *-wo-to, 
*-wo-te would also be ambiguous and raise the contradictory spectre 
of alternative latter-day dental spread in the original paradigm; a 
feminine in *-wo-sa (as in Boeot. SedaHwon = Sedwxviat) would, 
however, be unequivocal. In sum, Mycenaean has revealed the very 
old beside the new, and we may expect from it even more light on 
the earlier history of the Indo-European perfect active participle. 


NOTES 


1 Cf. for discussions of Indo-European matters K. Brugmann, KZ 24 
(1879) 69-96; J. Schmidt, KZ 26 (1883) 329-77; C. Bartholomae, KZ 
29 (1888) 519-44; H. Collitz, BB 10 (1886) 63-65; K. F. Johansson, 
BB 18 (1892) 46-50; F. Specht, KZ 62 (1935) 213; id., Der Ursprung 
der indogermanischen Deklination (Göttingen, 1944) 305, 340-45; E. 
Benveniste, Origines (Paris, 1935) 118. 

2 See J. Wackernagel - A. Debrunner, Altindische Grammatik 3 (1930) 
296-301, 2.2 (1954) 909-15. 
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3 Cf. H. Pedersen, Tocharisch vom Gesichtspunkt der indoeuropäischen 
Sprachvergleichung (KDVS, Hist.-fil. Medd. 28.1 [1941]) 110-11; A. J. 
van Windekens, Morphologie comparée du tokharien (Louvain, 1944) 
104-6; W. Krause, Westtocharische Grammatik (Heidelberg, 1952) 
34-35, 154-92. 

4 Lat. apud is possibly a neuter *apwod ‘having reached’, and cadauer, 
papauer may be full grade forms with *-wes. But caput has nothing to 
do with the root of capere. See Walde-Hofmann, LEW, s.vv. 


HENRY M. HOENIGSWALD 


MYCENAEAN AUGMENTS AND THE 
LANGUAGE OF POETRY 


Past tense indicatives cannot be expected to be numerous in Myce- 
naean texts. As a matter of fact, few such forms have been iden- 
tified. Documents names, with greater or lesser assurance, wi-de 
wide, de-ka-sa-to déxato, pa-ro-ke-ne[-t0] parogéneto, de-ko-to dékto, 
ze-to génto, a-pu-do-ke apu-doke, a-pe-do-ke ap-édoke, a-pe-e-ke ap- 
hé£ke (?), e-pi-da-to epi-dasto, plus a few others from verbs beginning 
in a vowel.! The latter do not concern us here, since the so-called 
temporal augment is of course unrecognizable under the Mycenaean 
system of writing. Only the “syllabic” augment of the verbs witha 
consonant at the beginning can appear in the script. 

The evidence cited (to which a little could now be added) suggests 
that the augment is at least optional in Mycenaean. Those who have 
written sketches or summaries of Mycenaean grammar appear to be 
in agreement on this point. Lejeune's index says as much.? Scherer 
and Vilborg agree in asserting that “the augment is ordinarily ab- 
sent" but that there are exceptions.? The crucial instance is a-fe- 
do-ke alongside a-pu-do-ke. Depending on whether or not a-pe-do-ke 
is apé( k)sdoke (from ap-ek-didomt), it would be fair to say that such 
forms as have been plausibly identified as past tense indicatives 
either are or can be augmentless.* 

This finding ought to have given a good deal of pause to students 
of Mycenaean and to students of Greek in general. It is true that 
it looks innocent at first blush. Mycenaean is full of archaisms (after 
all, the scarcity of specific innovation has been a great linguistic 
disappointment). Soisthe Homeric epic full of archaisms. The option- 
al augment in Homer is customarily taken as one of these ar- 
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chaisms. If Mycenaean exhibits the same trait, this might well pass 
as something quite unremarkable. 

But for once things are not so simple. From an internal Greek 
viewpoint, the lack of a compulsory augment is simply poetic and 
therefore ultimately Homeric. That it is also archaic is a supposition 
which finds no organic support anywhere in Greek dialect prose. 
Forms like potése are reported here and there, but they have not 
impressed scholars as authentic features of the local language. This 
contrasts with the innumerable cases in which an ancient feature 
is preserved both in Homer and in one or more dialects. 

If the question is approached from a broader basis, the supposi- 
tion is, to be sure, confirmed: the optional nature of augmentation 
is an archaism. But it is an archaism of a special kind. In Indic, 
the division is much the same as it seemed to be in Greek before the 
discovery of Mycenaean: in Vedic poetry the augment is optional, 
while in prose (and in later poetry) it is obligatory. Of the two old 
Iranian languages known to us, one (Old Persian) is represented by 
prose texts, the other (Avestan) by a hymnic style. Consequently, 
Old Persian has gone down in linguistic history as having a manda- 
tory augment as contrasted with the optional augment of Avestan. 
Delbrück and Wackernagel concluded from this state of affairs that 
optional augmentation was specifically poetic long before the sepa- 
rate Indo-European languages had come into existence, and that any 
speculation about its antecedents would therefore reach back into 
very nebulous, pre-Indo-European periods.? This conclusion has 
been regarded as one of the most concrete and coherent results of 
Indo-European comparative linguistics. It combines formal con- 
sistency with the kind of qualitative constructiveness which scholars 
accustomed to working in intimate closeness to text material have 
sometimes demanded in vain of linguistic reconstructions. It seemed 
to account for the facts, it helped to lend some depth to the elusive 
picture that could be drawn of the ‘‘proto-Indo-European” speech 
community; it was therefore cogent and very generally accepted. 

Now we are asked to believe that the past tense indicatives of 
Mycenaean either do lack, or at least may lack, the augment. But 
the Mycenaean texts are essentially non-poetic and as such must be 
expected to show augmented verb forms. No degree of antiquity 
accorded to the Mycenaean language can change this expectation 
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so long as we consider it (as we must) as a subdivision of “Greek” in 
some kind of table of descent. 

We are therefore forced to reconsider our premises. First, the 
Mycenaean forms are few and may lend themselves to other read- 
ings. In some instances, this is admitted by those who have decided 
on an augmentless verb form as an interpretation of a sequence of 
signs. This is true, for instance, of a-pe-e-Re, e-pi-da-to, and a number 
of others. But all the readings must be reexamined if it is probable 
that the first transliterators were unduly receptive to the idea, 
owing to their reliance on Homericisms. Secondly, if it is decided 
that the readings stand up against justified suspicion, we may wish 
to consider them on a par with the collection of rather disjointed 
phenomena treated, say, in Schwyzer's Greek Grammar under the 
appropriate heading. As indicated before, we have occasional un- 
augmented forms on vase inscriptions and the like. Perhaps these 
should no longer be emended out of existence or put down to poetic 
influence (in spite of the well-known, all-pervasive importance of 
that influence). There are, after all, a few areas of grammar and 
vocabulary—they appear to be very strictly circumscribed indeed— 
in which Greek prose has lost the augment in clearly secondary 
fashion. The history of the pluperfect offers examples (they may 
reasonably be blamed on the analogical relationship set up by para- 
digms such as éllakha : éllákhein, épseusmai ` epsetismén), and more 
of the same has appeared in medieval and modern Greek. Further- 
more, the imperfects of verbs in -skó remain of course without 
augment in old Ionic prose. We should also remember that insofar 
as poetry is concerned the free alternation of augmented and unaug- 
mented forms is somewhat limited (possibly from very old times on) 
by the factor of word length. However that may be, we may well ask 
a few unorthodox questions about Mycenaean prose. Has Myce- 
naean innovated in abolishing obligatory augment ? This is hard to 
believe, but it cannot be excluded as a possibility. If so, what were 
the mechanics of the innovation? Was it perhaps essentially, or 
originally, a sound change? Or was it a borrowing from poetic 
usage? Can we imagine special circumstances at the centers of 
Mycenaean literacy which would have favored such borrowing ?? 

In any case, it is healthy to realize what a price we must pay if we 
want to persist in looking upon our handful of forms as retentions. 
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If the epic and the tablets simply preserve an ancient feature in 
common, the similar practice of Indic and Iranian must be an inde- 
pendent, parallel archaism, and the massive agreement which char- 
acterizes the limitations upon the use of unaugmented forms in 
Homer, Iranian, and Sanskrit (but not in Mycenaean!) is an accident 
or, rather, a manifestation of some commonly shared but not evenly 
effective "drift"; in any case, the older conception of a general (or 
at least southeastern) Indo-European poetic style has to be aban- 
doned insofar as this particular feature is concerned. This may be it. 
For if we do let Homer, the Avesta, the Persian inscriptions, and 
the Veda testify to the well-defined existence of a language of 
poetry, and if our Mycenaean forms are archaisms as well, then 
clearly Mycenaean is not altogether "Greek" in the simple, family- 
tree manner in which we think of the Greek dialects as subdivisions 
and therefore offshoots of a common sub-ancestor. While it may 
still be said to be close to Greek, that is, to share a significant, even 
overwhelming number of innovations with the other Greek dialects, 
it has in one respect stood apart in retaining something (namely the 
optional augment) which the other dialects have changed (in non- 
poetic usage) in common with, at least, Indic and Iranian. And if 
Luria is right in ascribing totallack of augment (rather than optional 
or obligatory augment) to Mycenaean, a radical adherent of the anti- 
pedigree school of thought might well see an isoglossic connection 
between Pylos, Knossos, and Mycenae on the one hand, and the 
western, non-augmenting Indo-European languages on the other.? 
No such heroic solutions are advocated here. In fact, we are not 
sure of any one clear-cut solution. But the problem is serious, and it 
must be faced. | 


NOTES 


I P. 88 and index. 

2 Mémoires I 396. 

3 Thumb-Scherer, Hdb.gr.Dial. II 350; Vilborg, GMG 104. 

4 Luria, PP 15 (1960) 258. 

5 So Wackernagel, Kleine Schriften 1.187, where reference is made to 
older writings. 

6 I.65Iff. 

7 Aline of thought suggested by discussion with M. Jameson. 

8 Luria, PP 15 (1960) 258. 


CYRUS H. GORDON 


NOTES ON LINEAR A 


The onomasticon of Minoan Linear A has many patently Semitic 
names. Among those that have been discussed in published studies 
are da-we-da ‘David’, ku-pa,-nu (and its feminine counterparts ku- 
pa,-na-tu and ku-pa,-na-tu-na) = Ugaritic ‘Gupan-’, and da-ku-na 
‘Dagon’.! 

A typical feature of the personal names at Ugarit is the appear- 
ance of the same names now with, and now without, the suffix -én. 
Of the many names of this type we may single out K7(f[Z)t- and 
Kr(f[é)tân-, referring to the same person.? Compare H(agia) T(riada) 
ki-re-ta, (var. ki-ri-ta,) with Ri-re-ta-na, which could well be variant 
forms of the same name 3 

Several other names in the HT tablets end in äu. Ka-du-ma-ne 
(29:6) seems to be the name familiar as the Phoenician 'Cadm-os' of 
Thebes, plus the suffix -é (= Ugaritic Kdmn).* Da-na-ne (126:a.:1) 
looks like Hebrew ‘Dan’ plus -4n; it apparently occurs at Ugarit 
alphabetically as dun and syllabically as da-na-nu.5 

The most interesting name with -ân is mi-na-ne (28:a:1-2; 117: 
a:1-2) = Alalakh mi-na-an,® and Ugaritic mnn,” evidently con- 
taining the base mîn- familiar from 'Min-os'. 

The onomasticon thus points to ties with Phoenicia and the adja- 
cent West Semitic Levantine coastal areas. During the second 
millennium B.C. those areas had experienced penetration by a 
number of ethnic and cultural factors of which we.shall single out 
only two: Hurrian and East Semitic (— Akkadian). Hurrian per- 
sonal names are abundant in many groups of texts including the 
Ugaritic and Alalakh tablets. It is not really suprising to find two 
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Hurrian names at HT: da-ku-se-ne, (= Dakku-Senni) è and su-ki-ri- 
te-se-ya® (= Sukri-teSeya < Sukri-teSuya).!° The HT noun ku-ni-su 
*(emmer) wheat’ is cognate with the East Semitic kuntšu. No personal 
names are, as far as we now know, East Semitic, but the Sumero- 
Akkadian god of the underworld, Nergal, may turn out to be the 
consort of the most frequently mentioned deity—(Y)asasaramu— 
in the Minoan dedications inscribed on cultic objects. A libation 
table from Palaikastro (I, 4:c) apparently invokes A ?-{sa]-sa-ra-mu 
u-na-ru-ka-na-ti ‘(Y)asasaramu and Nergal-#”.1% The partly restored 
reading of (Y)asasaramu is favored by the occurrence of the dei- 
ty's name on five other cultic objects at various Cretan sites. The 
u is the Semitic conjunction ‘and’, common in all periods of East 
Semitic, but elsewhere recognized hitherto only in later forms of West 
Semitic. I have in the past used this # as evidence for East Semitic, 
but in the light of this paper we should consider the possibility that 
Linear A u ‘and’ is the earliest occurrence of u (instead of wa) ‘and’ 
in West Semitic. Na-ru-ka-na for ‘Nergal’ shows the shift of Z to n, 
under the influence of the other n; this is matched by Cypriote 
Phoenician NRNK (for LRNK) ‘Larnaca’.!! The worship of Nergal 
had penetrated Phoenician circles and continued until Hellenistic 
times on Greek soil. A Phoenician funerary text from Piraeus of 
about the third century B.c. records a memorial set up for a Sidonian 
woman by a high-priest of Nergal with a pure Phoenician name.” 
If we have interpreted na-ru-ka-na correctly, it appears that Nergal's 
cult had already entered the Semitic East Mediterranean in Minoan 
times. 

We know from Ugarit that a variety of languages was written in 
the community. For diplomacy and law, East Semitic was widely 
used; but in the sphere of religion, the native West Semitic dialect 
was normally employed. Accordingly it would be worthwhile exam- 
ining the religious texts of Minoan Crete to see whether they might 
be West Semitic. 

A libation bowl from Apodoulou (I, 14) opens with ya-ta-n0-L88 
4-ya-[ ] which calls to mind the dedication formula in a Cypriote 
Phoenician text of about 325 B.C.: YTN WYTN'?9 ‘gave and set 
up (a religious object)’. If L88 stands for an h- or y- syllable, it 
could represent a third person singular accusative suffix, in which 
case ya-ta-n0-L88 would contain the root YTN ‘give’; but if L88 
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should prove to stand for an alef-syllable, ya-ta-no-L88 would be a 
y- causative of the root T'N' 'set up (as a votive offering)'. Five 
Linear A dedications contain (ya/a)-ta-no-L88 (see Brice, pl. X Xa). 
Furthermore, if the a of [?]-ta-nu-a-ti is correct (1,8:a), the verb is 
almost certainly from TN’ ‘set up’ (referring to the Knossos liba- 
tion table on which the text is written); cf. YTN'T ‘I set up’ ina 
Phoenician dedication from Athens of about the fourth century 
B.C. These Linear A and standard Phoenician parallels quite likely 
have substance because they deal with words of high frequency in 
similar religious formulae. 

The following analysis of I,3 (on a libation table from Palaikastro) 
will be discussed more technically in a professional journal for 
Semitists. Here I present only the transliteration and the proposed 
West Semitic normalization and translation. The text begins with 
re ya-sa-[sa-ra-?] = le y. ‘To Y? and ends with ki-te-te-pi . k(1]-ve- 
[yla-tu = ki téteb kiryatu ‘that the city may thrive’; i.e., the table 
was offered to the goddess for the welfare of the city. 

There are other probable West Semitic readings; e.g., on a Knos- 
sos pithos is incised a two-syllable word ya-ne which might well 
stand for yain- ‘wine’ in accordance with the orthographic rules 
established for Linear B. 

Among other Semitic words that I pointed out several years ago 
and that still stand as highly probable are ku-ro = kull- ‘all’ and the 
ceramic vessel-names su-pu = SP, ka-ro-ba, = KRP(N), su-pas-ra 
= SPL and a-ka-nu = GN 1 

In the light of the evidence pointed out in this paper, the Semitic 
features of Linear A go for the most part with West, rather than 
East, Semitic. “Phoenician” is the best provisional label that comes 
to mind. 








NOTES 


I C. H. Gordon, “The Language of the Hagia Triada Tablets," Klio 38 
(1960) 63-68. 

2 C. H. Gordon, UM (Ugaritic Manual) (Rome, 1955) 162 (cf. text 125: 1 
with 125:39). 

3 All Linear A words are listed and documented by W. C. Brice in the 
"Vocabulary" of his Inscriptions in the Minoan Linear Script of 
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Class A (Oxford, 1961). We cite Linear A texts according to his 
edition. 
4 UM 318, $ 1662. 
5 UM 256, $ 495. 
6 D. J. Wiseman, The Alalakh Tablets (London, 1953) 142. 
7 UM 290, $ x131. 
8 Discussed in Kito 38 (1960) 66. 
9 Incised on a pithos (II, 7:b). 
10 See Gelb-Purves-MacRae, Nuzi Personal Names (Chicago, 1943) 
259 (Sukri-) and 265 ( Te-Ku-ia). 
10a After these pages were written, I concluded that Yasasaramu is the 
West Semitic god YaSaSalam; his consort is Nergal(a)ti, the feminized 
form of Nergal. 
11 G. A. Cooke, A Text-book of North-Semitic Inscriptions (Oxford, 
1903) 85. 
I2 Cooke, tbid., 100—101. 
I3 Cooke, ibid., 57. 
14 Cooke, tbid., 93. 
15 Antiquity 31 (1957) 124-25 ($ 5), 126 (§ 7), 239 (§ 9). 


CARL W. BLEGEN 


THE PALACE OF NESTOR: 
EXCAVATIONS OF 1961 


With the generous financial support of Professor and Mrs. W. T. 
Semple the Archaeological Expedition of the University of Cincin- 
nati was enabled from May 12 to July 30, 1961, to continue its work 
of excavation and study in the Palace of Nestor and its neigh- 
borhood on the hill called Epano Englianos. 

The staff was the same as in 1960, comprising Elizabeth Blegen, 
Marion Rawson, Professor Mabel Lang, George Papathanasopoulos, 
Piet de Jong, and myself. Only a few workmen, averaging no more 
than a dozen, and all veterans, were employed; and Dionysios 
Androutsakis served with his customary efficiency as Foreman. 

- We are under deep obligation for invaluable help and many cour- 
tesies to Dr. J. Papadimitriou, Head of the Greek Service of Anti- 
quities and Reconstruction, and to his colleagues Dr. Kontis and 
Dr. Stikas, as well as to Dr. Henry Robinson, Director, and to the 
other officers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge our special indebtedness to the 
Archaeological Service and to Dr. Gialouris, Acting Ephor at 
Olympia, for making available to us for a fortnight the vase-menders 
Costas Pavlatos and George Spyropoulos. 

Along the southwest of the site three areas were excavated. In 
the southeasternmost sector we cleared a massive substructure, the 
northwestern end of which was exposed in r960. The building, 
running from southeast to northwest, and consisting of a single 
room, proved to be ca. 10.50 m. long and some 6.20 m. wide. Only 
the foundations have survived; they are remarkably thick, perhaps 
indicating that they supported a tower or a guardroom, possibly 
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flanking a gateway. Floors and wall had been removed in ancient 
times. Whatever it was, the building clearly antedates the palace 
of Mycenaean III B; it may belong to Late Helladic I, when a circuit 
wall presumably existed. In the surface soil, disturbed by the plow, 
that covered these remains were found nine small fragments of in- 
scribed tablets and two clay sealings which had been baked suffi- 
ciently by fire to be preserved. 

Some 8 m. to the southeast of the Throne Room of the South- 
western Wing of the palace, and close to the edge of the hill, an olive 
tree had been left standing, surrounded by a small rectangle of un- 
dug earth. Since this tract proved to be inadequate to preserve the 
tree, the latter was removed and the space was excavated. It was 
covered by a deep surface layer of loose, dark earth, composed in 
part of decayed vegetable matter. Beneath this late deposit was a 
thin burnt stratum, resting on stereo, in which were found rem- 
nants of foundations aligned with others previously exposed to view 
to the northwest, southwest, and southeast. Since wall and floors 
had been destroyed, little was discovered to shed light on the history 
and the plan of the building. In the superficial black earth were 
collected fourteen bits and fragments of inscribed tablets. À clay 
sealing and a fragment of another came from the top of the burnt 
layer. 

At the extreme western tip of the acropolis George Papathanaso- 
poulos resumed his examination of the stratified accumulation out- 
side the great tower that forms the corner of the Southwestern 
Wing. In this place, underlying strata associated with walls of 
buildings that preceded the palace of Mycenaean III B had been 
recognized in 1960. Supplementary exploration in 1961 revealed 
evidence of at least three antecedent phases, going back through 
Mycenaean III A and II to Late Helladic I or earlier. The pottery 
collected from these deposits has not yet been studied in detail. 

The enterprising curiosity of some unknown, casual visitors, who 
in April entered the site and scratched the surface of the ground 
here and there, led us to the discovery of a mass of broken plaster, 
which had undoubtedly been thrown out from the palace on an 
occasion when redecoration on a considerable scale was undertaken. 
The discarded material lay in a heap at the bottom of the high, 
precipitous northwestern edge of the hill, directly behind the central 
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unit. It proved to be an extensive deposit, requiring for its expo- 
sure and removal nearly three weeks of careful work. This was 
carried out under the supervision of Marion Rawson, who collected 
enough plaster to fill forty-five trays, each holding from thirty to 
more than a hundred fragments. The total number of pieces mounted 
to nearly three thousand. Almost all were coated with a hard lime 
accretion through which only the faintest traces of color could be 
seen. a 

During July Mabel Lang was able by great industry to work 
through this vast accumulation, all fragments receiving at least a 
preliminary cleaning which allowed them to be sorted. By the end 
of the season about half of them had been classified in accordance 
with their decorative motives, a great variety of which can be 
recognized. Abstract linear designs are numerous, including wavy 
lines and bands, circles, spirals, diamonds, triangles, dots, nets, the 
metope pattern, etc., in an extensive range of color combinations: 
black, red, blue, yellow, white, etc. These pieces come mainly from 
dadoes, borders, and friezes. Bands of nautiluses are represented, 
and there are remains of a handsome frieze with lifelike fiying blue 
birds that resemble pigeons. Griffins and lions in life size occur as 
well as other animals not yet identified. Most exciting are perhaps 
the human figures: white-faced women, wearing elaborate robes, 
some facing right, others left, evidently from a processional scene 
in life size; men with red skin also appear in natural size, some turned 
to right, others to left, and one has a most remarkable pug nose. 
Human figures, both men and women, likewise present themselves 
at a reduced scale. The large figures are represented by fragments, 
and no whole figure has yet been put together. 

Intensive further work and study are still needed before this find 
can be fully evaluated, but Miss Lang has noted that the style of 
these frescoes is virtually the same as that of the paintings found 
on the walls and floors of the palace. These new pieces, too, must 
belong to one of the latest phases. They appear not to have been 
damaged by fire. It is thus clear that the renovation we have postu- 
lated occured only a short time before the disaster that devastated 
this palace complex. The great diversity of the motives represented, 
clearly pointing to many different compositions, led Miss Lang to 
conclude that the plaster came from many different rooms, a fact that 
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implies a general renovation. She also suggests that the work was 
done by several painters who followed the same conventions in most 
matters, but expressed their own individualities—or those of their 
subjects—in their human portraits. 

During the season of 196r we devoted a major share of our time 
and work to further investigation and study of details in the central 
unit of the palace. Working conditions in the building were greatly 
improved in comparison with those of previous years, thanks to 
the well-designed protective roofing which was erected by the 
Greek Service of Antiquities and Reconstruction. The light steel 
structure serves its purpose admirably, besides giving a dramatic 
idea of the great size of the palace. It is purely functional and it does 
not unduly draw away attention from the ancient remains. It evoked 
numerous favorable and enthusiastic comments on the part of the 
many domestic and foreign visitors who came to see the site during 
the campaign. The lofty metal roof even on the hottest summer 
days provides a delightfully cool shade below. 

We took advantage of the opportunity to proceed in comíort 
throughout the building with the final cleaning of the doorways, 
walls, floors, hearth, bath, stairways, and so on, a task long deferred 
pending the provision of adequate protection. Only our most ex- 
perienced workmen were used in these delicate operations, and 
Marion Rawson exercised the general supervision. Many hitherto 
unseen remains of wall paintings and floor decorations were dis- 
covered, including the lower part of a fresco representing the feet 
and the bottom of a long robe of a man, life-sized, moving to 
left beside a column or a stand. It is painted on the plastered face of 
a slab of clay and stone, which was set up to block access from the 
southwestern corridor to the space below the upper flight of the 
southwestern stairway. The two oil magazines behind the Throne 
Room were cleared of their covering earth; the pavement and 
stucco coating of the stands holding the oil jars were cleaned, the 
cracks and breaks being repaired, wherever necessary for conserva- 
tion. Both magazines are now open to view to visitors. 

The new walls brought to light in 1961 were measured by George 
Papathanasopoulos and drawn out to be added to the general plan 
made by John Travlos. Our warmest thanks are extended to Mr. 
Papathanasopoulos for his help. 
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Miss Lang cleaned and photographed the tablets found in 196r 
and will publish them in Part II of the report on the season's work.! 
She also cleaned and took photographs of the clay sealings as well 
as of many fragments of the new frescoes. 

Mr. de Jong measured and drew the threshold blocks and door- 
ways of the central building, and also drew plans and elevations of 
the northwestern, southeastern, and southwestern stairways. Most 
of his time was given to the study and recording in watercolors of 
frescoes. 

In addition to the detailed topical investigations in the central 
building substantial progress was made in drawing up systematic 
descriptions of the numerous porticoes, courts, doorways, corridors, 
halls, chambers, and magazines and their contents. This matter will 
be used in the final publication of the palace. We have likewise 
drafted a brief guide to the whole site.? 

The major part of the excavation in and around the palace bas 
now been finished, but a good deal of cleaning and probing should 
still be done. We hope it may be possible for us to spend one or two 
further seasons in that work and in studying and writing on the spot. 
in order to carry the undertaking to a proper end. 


NOTES 


I Carl W. Blegen and Mabel Lang, “The Palace of Nestor Excavations 
of 1961," AJA 66 (1962) 145-52. 

2 Carl W. Blegen and Marion Rawson, À Guide to the Palace of Nestor, 
Exéavations of the University of Cincinnati Guide Book No. 1, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, 1962. 


JOHN L. CASKEY 


EXCAVATIONS IN KEOS, 1061 


Excavations were carried out this year by the University of Cincin- 
nati at a site on the promontory of Ayia Irini, toward the inner end 
of the great natural harbor in the northwestern part of the island. 
The campaign began early in June and continued for two months, 
with a staff of nine members and twenty-five to thirty workmen. 

This site was occupied principally in the Bronze Age; archaic and 
classical Koressia was at the western end of the bay, nearer the 
harbor mouth, and Ioulis stood high in the hills an hour away south- 
ward. Ayia Irini is in an exceptionally favorable place, perfectly 
sheltered yet close to important shipping lanes and not far distant 
from Attic and Euboean shores. Bacchylides knew a legend of the 
island's association with Minos, and this tradition may perhaps find 
substantiation in the Cretan influences that have already become 
evident at this early stage of the excavations. 

Early Cycladic remains are rare on the promontory. A settlement 
of the Middle Bronze Age is well attested, though it has been exposed 
only in soundings as yet. The principal settlement, which has left 
extensive architectural remains, is dated to the sixteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries by imported pottery of Late Minoan IA-IB and 
Late Helladic I-II styles. A great earthquake, or perhaps a period 
of successive shocks, destroyed the buildings. Above the ruins in 
the main area of habitation there are remains of later walls and some 
pottery of Late Helladic III, which show that the site was reoccu- 
pied, but most of this subsequent Mycenaean layer has been lost 
by erosion. 

Houses of the chief period were substantial, built largely of stone, 
and the basement rooms are in good condition. Cleared of fallen 
debris, many are now revealed to a depth of two meters or more 
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below ground level. Stone stairways lead down to them. Some of the 
doorways were constructed with chases to hold wooden frames. 
Rectangular stone piers held supports for the floors above the base- 
ments. In one staircase there is a return at ground-floor level, where 
a second flight rose to the upper storey. Two small rooms on the 
ground floor are paved with flagstones and have sluices leading out 
into the streets, where there are covered drains. 

A wall of defense, built in the Cyclopean manner, ran across the 
neck of the peninsula, guarding the town from attack on the land- 
ward side. Only parts of its course have been traced, and the date 
of construction has not yet been determined; it is in any case not 
later than Mycenaean. 

On the southeastern shore, below the ridge of the promonontory 
where the houses stood, remains of a long, narrow building have been 
discovered and partly cleared. It comprises at least two rooms, com- 
municating by a doorway in the cross-wall. Benches of rough ma- 
sonry are set along the side walls in one of the rooms, and between 
them, in the main axis, there is a large stone podium. Objects found 
in this building indicate that it was a temple. They include fragments 
of terra-cotta statues, some apparently of human size, representing 
goddesses or their attendants; and, as votive offerings, a small bronze 
lion, a fine little dolphin of terra cotta, a seal stone, and two stone 
“blossom bowls." Pottery found with these objects is largely of late 
Mycenaean types (LH III C). 

After the temple fell, a much smaller shrine was built over the 
ruins, probably still in late Mycenaean times. And even after this 
the area seems to have had religious associations, since pottery of 
successive periods from Protogeometric to late Classical is found in 
the earth that covers the more ancient buildings. Many of the sherds 
are from small pots, e.g., miniature Corinthian kotylai, that were 
presumably votives. 

The site of another settlement, on the headland of Ss on 
the north coast of the island, was investigated this year in limited 
soundings. Houses had stood on the rocky slopes and there was a 
cemetery with built graves of Early Cycladic type. The pottery re- 
covered is of poor quality and seems to represent a very early class. 
A conical vase of white marble was found in one of the graves. 

A report of the season's work appears in Hesperia 31 (1962) 263-83. 


J. WALTER GRAHAM 


THE RELATION OF THE MINOAN PALACES 
TO THE NEAR EASTERN PALACES 
OF THE SECOND MILLENNIUM 


“The earliest palatial remains at Knossos... belong to the initial 
phase of the First Middle Minoan Period (M.M. Ia) and...the 
more recently discovered Palace at Mallia has brought out the well- 
preserved remains of a contemporary building of this class substan- 
tially in the form in which it was originally planned. . . . The four- 
square outline of the Palace round a Central Court and its main 
details such as its pillar-room and magazines represent features 
which other Cretan Palaces preserved to the last. We see, in fact, 
the more or less simultaneous introduction into the Island at various 
points of an already stereotyped model.” t 

Thus Sir Arthur Evans describes the morning of the first day of 
the Middle Bronze Age. The dawn breaks to reveal the Minoan 
palaces virtually as fully formed as Athena fresh from the brow of 
Father Zeus. Unfortunately for this picture the Urform of the Mallia 
palace is not as certain as Evans believed (Pl. 1), nor have the 
recent Italian excavations at Phaistos succeeded in giving us any 
general picture of the earliest palace plans at that site. : 

In spite of his belief that the pattern of the earliest Cretan palaces 
was well.defined, the source of this pattern was not quite so clear 
to Evans, although, he asserts, “an Eastern source is a reasonable 
conclusion." 2 But in order to discover parallels he was compelled to 
turn to Anatolia where the defensive towers in the walls of Troy and 
Zincirli constituted, he thought, a prototype for the vestigial “shal- 
low bays and projections" of the Cretan west facades?—an idea 
which would find few supporters today. His only other compari- 
son consists of a superficial and surely entirely fortuitous resem- 
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blance in plan between the columned porch and adjacent portico of 
an eighth century B.c. palace at Zinçirli and the northwest corner 
of the palace at Mallia approximately a millennium earlier. Nowhere 
else in the Palace of Minos does he attempt further to elucidate the 
origins of the Cretan palaces. 

Since the publication of this famous epic of Cretan archaeology, 
excavation has revealed several Near Eastern palaces more or less 
contemporary with the Minoan, and there has been a strong ten- 
dency on the part of the excavators of these palaces (and they have 
been followed by other scholars) to support the opinion of Sir Arthur 
Evans as to the Near Eastern origin of the palaces of Crete. It is my 
purpose to examine their reasons for so doing. 


ALALAKH 


Let us begin with Alalakh, Tell Atchana, a small site in north Syria 
not far east of later Antioch, recently investigated by the late Sir 
Leonard Woolley. In A Forgotten Kingdom Woolley writes as fol- 
lows: “One of the main objects that we had in view when we started 
the excavations at Atchana was to throw light on the origin and 
development of Cretan art, and it was extremely satisfactory to 
secure such definite evidence of its indebtedness to Asia" (p. 77). 
And in another passage Woolley categorically declared that "there 
can be no doubt but that Crete owes the best of its architecture, and 
its frescoes, to the Asiatic mainland. And we can say more than this. 
The exchange of goods by international trade is one thing, and a 
most important thing, but it has its limits; one cannot export a 
palace on board ship, nor is the 'art and mystery' of fresco-working 
a form of merchandise. These professional techniques require direct 
contacts, and we are bound to believe that trained experts, members 
of the Architects’ and Painters' Guilds, were invited to travel over- 
seas from Asia (possibly from Alalakh itself, seeing that it had its 
Mediterranean harbour) to build and decorate the palaces of the 
Cretan rulers" (p. 77). 

It is not surprising that a view put forward so confidently and by 
such an eminent authority as Sir Leonard is already tending to be 
accepted as orthodox archaeological dogma.* Nevertheless, in my 
opinion, it is quite unwarranted by the facts, certainly in any such 
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violent form as enunciated in À Forgotten Kingdom. However, since 
this was merely a preliminary, or at least a semi-popular, account 
published in the Pelican paper-back series in 1953, it is natural to 
turn for a more considered statement of the case, and for further 
substantiation of his claims, to the definitive publication of the site 
which appeared two years later, Alalakh, an Account of the Excava- 
tions at Tell Atchana in the Hatay, 1937-49 ([Reports of the Research 
Committee of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 18] London, 
O.U.P. 1955). 

This, however, proves rather baffling, since the only indexed 
reference in Alalakh to Crete, Knossos, or the like, that has anything 
to do with architecture is a footnote on page 116 to the description 
of a columned porch in the later palace (that of Niqme-pa) which 
will be discussed later. This note reads, "I emphasize elsewhere 
(v. p. 228) the resemblance between Cretan architecture and con- 
structional methods and those of Alalakh"; yet the passage on 
page 228 to which we are referred merely reads, ‘the very striking 
analogies afforded by the architecture of Alalakh alike in its mate- 
rials, its building methods, and its planning, with the Minoan archi- 
tecture of Crete have been remarked in various passages in this 
report and are indeed so obvious that it is not necessary to emphasize 
them further." But the “various passages" are not indexed; indeed 
no specific mention of Cretan architecture is made elsewhere in the 
book, so far as I can discover. As we can see by returning to A 
Forgotten Kingdom, Woolley must have had in mind certain re- 
marks on construction discussed, without specific reference to Crete, 
on pages 224ff. of Alalakh. We shall quote, however, from the 
parallel passages in À Forgotten Kingdom, which are more explicit : 
“It is here, in our Level VII [which he dates c. 1780-1750], that for 
the first time we can trace connexions with Crete, but now they are 
unmistakable. The methods of construction employed in Yarim- 
Lim's palace are the same as those of Knossos—the polished stone 
slabs lining the base of the walls, the half-timber construction (though 
in the stony island of Crete rubble naturally takes the place of mud 
brick),5 the free use of cement, the wooden columns on plain circular 
stone bases, even details of planning such as the layout of the 
audience-chamber ; and the frescoes are identical in colouring, tech- 
nique, and style... moreover Yarim-Lim's palace antedates by 
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more than a century the Cretan examples in the same style. There 
can be no doubt but that Crete owes the best of its architecture, and 
its frescoes, to the Asiatic mainland . . .,"9 and so on, as already 
quoted. 


I will not argue the matter of priority in dating. Even if it could 
be definitely established that there was an interval of a century 
between the construction of the palaces, this would prove little since 
there are other possible ways of explaining similarities between the 
palaces of Alalakh and Crete than by presuming that one was the 
direct offspring of the other. In any event, the chronology of both 
the Syrian and the Minoan palaces is uncertain; Woolley's dates are 
not universally accepted for Alalakh—Albright, for example, dates 
the Yarim-Lim palace a century later than he does.’ 

But even if we could accept Sir Leonard's six points, these are, 
except for the "layout of the audience-chamber," merely minor 
details of construction. How can he claim that this proves that 
"Crete owes the best of its architecture . . . to the Asiatic mainland" ? 
Surely it would be a strange result if the Alalakh builders were so 
much more successful under foreign masters than they were at 
home! Or does Woolley really consider that these Syrian palaces 
equal or surpass the Minoan ones as works of architecture? Henri 
Frankfort in his Art and Architecture of the Ancient Orient (1954) 
writes of the Yarim-Lim palace (Pl. 2) that it “is more interesting 
as a link in the chain of architectural developments than because of 
its intrinsic value. There is little purposeful planning. It lacks monu- 
mentality and is essentially an elaborate dwelling” (p. 139). Even 
the later Niqme-pa palace cannot compare for a moment with the 
Cretan palaces in the level of architectural development (Pl. 3). To 
take but one instance, can we balance the two-columned porch of 
-Alalakh with its four-stepped, eight-foot wide stairway against the 
magnificent columned propylon with its twelve-stepped, forty-five 
foot broad staircase at Phaistos (Pl. 4)? 

Let us, however, consider briefly the validity of the six points 
mentioned by Woolley, since these are the only specific items of 
evidence with which he has provided us to weigh his case. 

First, then, “the polished stone slabs lining the base of the walls.” 
If he is comparing these to the orthostates that form a well-known 





Plate 1. Plan of Palace of Mallia. Reprinted from The Palaces of 
Crete by James Walter Graham by permission of Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, copyright 1962 by Princeton University Press. 
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Plate 2. Plan of Palace of Yarim-Lim, Alalakh. Reprinted from Alalakh 
by C. L. Woolley by permission of the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
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Plate 3. Plan of Palace of Niqme-pa, Alalakh. Reprinted from Alalakh by 
C. L. Woolley by permission of the Society of Antiquaries of London. The 
squares are ten meters to a side. 





Plate 4. Plan of Last Palace of Phaistos. Reprinted from The 

Palaces of Crete by James Walter Graham by permission of 

Princeton University Press, copyright 1962 by Princeton 
University Press. 
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Plate 5. Plan of Palace of Beycesultan. Reprinted from an article 
by, Seton Lloyd in Anatolian Studies 1o (1960) by permission of 
the author and the British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara. 





Plate 6. Plan of Palace of Mari. Reprinted from Mari, Collection des Ides 
Photographiques, 7, by André Parrot by permission of Editions Ides et Calendes. 
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Plate 7. Plan of Throne Room at Knossos. Reprinted from The Palace of 
Minos IV, Part 2, by A. J. Evans by permission of the executors of the late 
Sir Arthur Evans and Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 
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feature of the west façades of the Cretan palaces, the priority at the 
moment, as a result of the recent discoveries at Phaistos, seems to 
lie with Crete. But nobody, I think, can pretend to know the history 
of orthostate construction. Since, however, the Alalakh stone slabs 
line the interior walls, Woolley may have had in mind a comparison 
with the alabaster veneering which is so characteristic of the Cretan ` 
palaces. The excavated remains of the earliest Cretan palaces at 
Phaistos are not adequate to inform us whether this system was in 
use at that time, but in any case the analogy with the thick and low 
stone slabs at Alalakh is not at all close. The Cretan system used 
great sheets of fine alabaster, only a few centimeters in thickness and 
often over two meters high, to veneer a half or more of the wall sur- 
face from floor to ceiling. I know of no real parallels for this inge- 
nious and practical method of concealing the rough construction of 
the wall—virtually making a silk purse out of a sow's ear—until its 
extensive employment by the Romans. 

The Syrian priority in half-timber construction may also be 
challenged. Certainly it is known at Vasiliki in Crete in the third 
millennium (EM II), and at Troy II.5 Frankfort, with proper cau- 
tion, in writing of wall construction of the Hittite Empire, which 
employed stone orthostates and half-timbering with adobe, says that 
“this technique, as well as the use of orthostats, is found in north 
Syria, at Atchana (Alalakh) in the plain of Antioch, several centuries 
earlier, and we do not know whether it reached Anatolia . . . from 
Syria, or whether it has its antecedents in an older and common 
architectural tradition.” 9 

As for cement floors, the evidence is also not clear; at least we do 
know that a true cement was used by the builders of the second 
earliest palace at Phaistos to seal in under a massive layer the re- 
mains of the first palace. 

Circular stone column bases with an upward taper are found not 
only in Crete and Syria but in Egypt from early in the third milen- 
nium—they are still common in the Amarna houses of the four- 
teenth century B.c. Who can be sure they were introduced from 
Syria to Crete? 

It is also possible, though not provable, that the fresco technique 
came from Syria to Crete; that there were migrant plasterers seems 
more likely than that there were itinerant architects. But the 
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suggestion that the magnificent achievements of Minoan wall- 
painting were due to journeymen from Syria is unlikely enough in 
itself; it borders on the fantastic when one considers the tiny frag- 
ments preserved at Alalakh on which Woolley bases it. 

Lastly, the “layout of the audience-chamber'' is said to resemble 
a Minoan palatial feature. Woolley never makes his meaning clear 
by a direct comparison, but he must have in mind the typical 
“Minoan Halls" with their transverse pier-and-door partitions, as I 
would term them. Let us compare them. 

In the earlier (Yarim-Lim) palace the "audience-chamber," ac- 
cording to Woolley, is the combined apartment 5-5A (Pl. 2). The 
outer room, 5A, is about 23 by 28 feet, the inner, about 20 by 24 
feet. The rooms are separated by tongue-walls projecting some 5 to 
6 feet from the side walls, leaving an opening about 13 feet wide; a 
stone threshold across this opening bears traces (burnt circles) of 
four posts of about ro inches (25 cm.) diameter, with intervals of 
some 20 to 30 inches (50-75 cm.) between them; beyond the inner 
face of the threshold are two holes for the pivots of double doors, and 
a central bolt-hole.! In the Cretan room to which Woolley makes 
allusion a row of rectangular pillars, usually four or five (two are 
set directly against the side walls), divides the space into two parts; 
between each pair of pillars double doors were regularly placed.1% 
Such pier-and-door partitions occur not only in important rooms 
in the palaces, frequently in the residential quarters, but also in the 
main halls of upper-class houses; they are also used along the sides 
of such rooms, often opening out onto a portico. Clearly their 
purpose was primarily functional: to control the supply of light 
and air entering a room. There is, then, only the most superficial 
resemblance between this and the tongue-walls with an intervening 
line of close-set posts and a pair of double doors behind them which 
is found in the Yarim-Lim palace. The plan surely indicates that 
5 and 5A functioned as separate rooms; indeed Frankfort treats 5A 
as à kind of anteroom or passage, while 5 was a foreroom to the 
larger room, 2; 5 and 2 “‘prefigure the bft-hilani." 11 

In the later palace of Niqme-pa at Alalakh occur two room- 
groups, each having short spur- or tongue-walls and a single inter- 
mediate column (Pl. 3); there were no doors between the two parts. 
There is still no significant resemblance to the Cretan arrangement, 
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and if these rooms functioned as ‘‘audience-chambers,” as Woolley 
identifies them, 1? they bear no relation to the Cretan rooms, which 
often occur in private houses. Frankfort says of the Alalakh rooms: 
“The wide doorways supported by a column are remarkable. They 
recall porticos in Egyptian private houses at Lahun (Middle King- 
dom), and if the parallel holds good, the spaces south of them were 
not rooms, but light-shafts or small courts with one part covered 
in." 13 In spite of this somewhat unlikely suggestion, he still makes 
no comparison with Minoan architecture. Indeed Frankfort is signif- 
icantly silent about any architectural parallels between Alalakh 
and Crete despite Woolley's confident comparisons. 

Woolley makes one further comparison on which he lays such 
special stress that we must quote him in extenso. Referring to 
Niqme-pa's palace he writes: “Suddenly it struck me that the whole 
thing [a feature he had just uncovered] had a remarkably Cretan 
appearance, but in Crete there would have been at the top of the 
steps two columns with a door opening between them; accordingly 
I marked out two circles and told the workmen . . . that they would 
find in each marked spot a stone column-base . .. I think that the 
story illustrates better than anything else the close analogy between 
Alalakh and Knossos.” 14 It is unfortunate that he again gives no 
exact reference for this remarkable parallel, doubly unfortunate 
because the scheme of two columns at the head of a flight of steps 
occurs nowhere at Knossos, neither in the palace nor in the houses. 
Nor does it occur anywhere in Crete, to my knowledge, except for 
a single example in the palace at Mallia, and this must be what Sir 
Leonard had in mind, for it is discussed and illustrated by a photo 
in a passage in the Palace of Minos to which Woolley (for another 
purpose) here refers his readers.!^ It is in fact the passage we have 
already referred to in which Evans compares this same feature at 
Mallia to an eighth-century palace at Zinçirli. 

To the west of the central court at Mallia and near its northern 
end lies a group of rooms which, it is generally agreed, served some 
sort of cult purpose (PI. 1). Of these, the first room opens for its full 
width (r4 feet) on the court, with a central pillar and a short flight 
of four steps on either side of it; on its axis and near the rear of the 
room a low base was probably intended for an altar or table of 
offerings. Behind this and still on the axis a narrow stairway of four 
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steps between two columns descends again to a series of rooms used, 
it would seem, for storing the cult paraphernalia.1® In the Alalakh 
example four steps also lead up to the space between the two col- 
umns (Pl. 3), but the whole faces on the palace courtyard and forms 
the main entrance to the palace; doorways in the side walls of the 
room behind the portico lead to different parts of the building.!* 
The superficial physical resemblance of the two columns and the 
steps is thus undeniable. On the other hand, the Mallia example is 
unique and not, as Woolley implies, a characteristic Minoan feature; 
further, the functional relationship of the portico to the rest of the 
palace is utterly different in the two instances. The resemblance is 
therefore, in my opinion, completely coincidental. 

It would not be difficult to weaken Woolley's case still further by 
calling attention to the many radical differences between the palaces 
in Alalakh and those in Crete, for the Minoan palaces possess many 
characteristic features which find no analogy in the Syrian.!?* But 
perhaps the most decisive difference is the utterly different syntax 
on which the plan as a whole is arranged: the Minoan palaces are 
made of blocks of rooms radiating from the central court ;!7 the 
Syrian are laid out to cover a roughly rectangular area which is then 
divided up as desired—the one develops by accretion, the other by 
subdivision. 


UGARIT 


In the vicinity of Alalakh but closer to the Mediterranean coast was 
situated the much more important city of Ugarit (Ras Shamra), 
whose palace has recently been partly excavated by Claude Schaeffer. 
Unfortunately the excavations could not be continued and no final 
report on the palace has yet been published. Some resemblances 
with the Alalakh palaces may be noted, in particular a two-col- 
umned entrance portico—lacking any stairway ; but I can make out no 
significant resemblances to the Minoan palaces, nor has the excava- 
tor, so far as I am aware, made any such claims.!? However, Cyrus 
Gordon, in an article published in 1955, in which he sought to 
associate closely the cultures of Crete and western Asia, claimed 
that "the Philistines hailed from the Caphtorian seat of a great 
architectural tradition," and added in a note that ‘this is abun- 
dantly evident in the actual buildings excavated at East Mediter- 
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ranean sites of the second millennium B.C. in Canaan and Asia Minor. 
At Ugarit the architectural finds dovetail with the texts that depict 
the deity who erects temples as a native of Caphtor." 1? No evidence, 
however, is presented to substantiate the claims of such an archi- 
tectural rapprochement. 


BEYCESULTAN 


Another second-millennium palace that has been compared to the 
Cretan palaces has recently been excavated by the British School of 
Archaeology at Beycesultan in Central Anatolia (Pl. 5). The ancient 
name of the site is unknown—no inscribed tablets have been found— 
but it is believed to have been an important center, if not the capital, 
of the Arzawa state, which was a rival of the Hittite Empire and 
whose population spoke Luvian. 

The resemblance of this palace, whose lifetime Seton Lloyd would 
date about 1900-1750 B.C., was so striking, according to its excava- 
tors,” that in his second preliminary report Lloyd drew up a list of 
comparisons and on the basis of these roundly declared that “the 
most superficial comparison of the Beycesultan remains with those 
of Cretan palaces at Knossos and Phaestos and more particularly 
Mallia, is sufficient to convince us immediately of some striking and 
significant relationship.’’?4 

Ideally it would be preferable to await full publication of the site 
before giving serious consideration to these opinions expressed, 
many of them at an early stage of the excavations. Lloyd may him- 
self have already abandoned some of his points of comparison as a 
result of his more complete uncovering of the palace. On the other 
hand, the reputation of the excavator, the confidence with which he 
has expressed his opinions, and the fact that definitive publication 
may be delayed for a considerable period, may result in the crystalli- 
zation of opinion, based on the excavator's tentative observations, 
which will be very difficult to counteract.?? If, therefore, in the 
process of reviewing (seriatim) the various comparisons instituted 
by Mr. Lloyd I should flog a dead horse or two, I hope the British 
excavators will pardon me. 

In the first place, the director thought that the Beycesultan 
central court would, when fully excavated, prove to be similar in 
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dimensions and proportions to the Cretan courts. But the latest plan 
would seem to make the Beycesultan court about 60 by 35 feet 
(about 90 by 55 feet including the porticoes), whereas the Minoan 
court was usually about 170 by 80 feet.? The porticoes surrounding 
the Beycesultan court, if reliably authenticated, would be a point 
of comparison, though the Minoan courts were perhaps never sur- 
rounded by porticoes on more than two sides. 

Mr. Lloyd refers to the ordered arrangement of the Cretan palaces 
in units of apartments or insulae, especially clear at Mallia and 
Knossos, and claims to see a similar situation in the Beycesultan 
building. It is difficult to speak with confidence about the syntax of 
the Beycesultan plan as a whole even after the later campaign of 
1959, for although a considerably larger area was laid bare, much 
clearly remains undiscovered, at least to the west and southwest. 
In my opinion, however, its syntax is radically different from the 
Minoan. The Cretan palaces were built, as we have said, in geomet- 
rical room-groups radiating outwards from the great central 
court ; # the principle is one of accretion or agglutination. The Beyce- 
sultan palace seems to follow the general pattern of all Bronze Age 
Near Eastern palaces, for example, at Kish, Eridu, Eshnunna, 
Mari, and Alalakh: the area to be occupied by the building is first 
laid out in the form usually of an approximate rectangle, and then 
subdivided at will. The first method is synthetic, the second analytic. 

Nevertheless, the Beycesultan excavator claimed to find on the 
east side of his central court a “wing” of maximum width containing 
reception rooms corresponding to a wing of maximum width west 
of the courts at Knossos, Phaistos, and Mallia. But later excavation 
has shown that the width of the palace west of the court at Beyce- 
sultan was actually considerably greater than east of it;?5 moreover, 
it is far from obvious to me from anything so far published in the 
preliminary report that the series of rooms along the east side of the 
palace and excavated in the first two campaigns were really recep- 
tion rooms. Lloyd's final comment on this point reads, "here (at 
Beycesultan), as at Knossos, the reception wing is approximately 
double the width of the court and can be divided down the centre 
(by the west wall of Rooms EV/ro, 16, 17 and 21) into parallel 
ranges of units, forming approximate squares, each square seeming 
to have its prescribed function in the plan." ?9 I am afraid I can see 
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little meaning in this sentence, at any rate in terms of the now com- 
pletely excavated eastern part of the palace, and no correspondence 
with anything in the Cretan palaces. 

Lloyd likewise compares the "irregular treatment of the outer 
facade" of the Cretan palaces to the east facade at Beycesultan. In 
the light of the more fully excavated palace, I can see no justifica- 
tion for this comparison. The reason for the Cretan fagade treat- 
ment goes back to the synthetic syntax already commented on, 
which was not, in my view, operative at Beycesultan. 

Lloyd points out that the Beycesultan and the Cretan palaces all 
are oriented on the cardinal points of the compass. In Crete there 
are enough cases to establish the rule; at Beycesultan one swallow 
hardly makes a summer. And if we may trust one of Mr. Lloyd's 
detailed plans, the deviation is rather considerable, amounting to 
some 22? west of (present magnetic ?) north.?" 

"Tt was the fashion in Cretan palaces for the ceremonial or visi- 
tors' entrance to be situated at a considerable distance from the 
centre of reception and for the approach from one to the other to be 
by a devious and indirect route.”?8 This is apparently true at Knos- 
sos; not, I think, elsewhere. The Mallia entrance to which Lloyd 
refers (see below) is not, in my opinion, the visitors' entrance (which 
opens directly into the central court), but the entrance to the service 
quarter.?* Lloyd continues: “the only ceremonial entrance so far dis- 
covered at Beycesultan exactly resembles that at Mallia, in that ac- 
cess is obtained, almost surreptitiously, through a recess in the outer 
façade and at right-angles to it.... In both cases it is approached 
by a steep ramp or causeway.” Lloyd is simply mistaken about the 
steep causeway at Mallia; it is a dead level. And the Beycesultan as 
well as the Mallia entry probably leads into service areas (see below). 
This type of entrance is found in the Palace of Minos and in House 
Db and House E at Mallia.?? It can hardly be termed a character- 
istic Minoan type of entrance; on the other hand, it is a regular 
feature of the Amarna houses.?? I doubt that this can be considered 
an example of the influence of Crete on Egypt and Anatolia; to 
attach any significance to its occurrence in these three areas would 
therefore seem dangerous—coincidence is perhaps the safest con- 
clusion for the present. 

From the east entry “one came into a chamber (EV/16) with a 
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sunken area near the door, clearly used for formal ablutions, and 
tall pifhoz standing against the walls . . . the function of the so-called 
‘Lustral Room’ is obvious. Adjoining the door there is a sunken area 
approached by two steps of 15 cm. each. Like the rest of the room 
it is paved with smooth clay.''?! The identification is far from ob- 
vious to me. The sunken area extends right across the doorway and 
has raised margins only on two sides. Why should rooms 16 and 
the adjoining 19, both containing pithoi, not have been used for 
storage? The “lustral” area could then be more prosaically explained 
in terms of a loading or unloading area. 

Having thus identified a “lustral chamber"—though it bears no 
resemblance whatever to the Cretan room often so termed—Mr. 
Lloyd pursues the Mallia analogy: “It [the entry to both palaces] 
leads through an outer vestibule into a ‘lustral area’ for ablutions 
(at Mallia the paved peristyle court)... 7 But no one, so far as I 
know, has ever suggested that the court he speaks of (which inciden- 
tally is not a peristyle since it has only two porticoes, and which 
is not paved—only the porticoes are) was a lustral area; I am totally 
at a loss to understand this identification. In any case, Evans’ idea 
of a lustral area being associated with palace entrances (which must 
underlie Lloyd’s interpretation) is, in my opinion, not adequately 
supported by the evidence.3!s 

But to continue with Lloyd’s comparison: “‘...and in both cases 
[it] brings one eventually to a pillared hall, reached through a colon- 
nade or columned portico." A comparison of the plans will show that 
the resemblance is verbal rather than actual. He continues: “a 
group of rooms... comprising long storage-chambers and a stair- 
case (Rooms EV/14, 4, 9, and 2, reached through 19) also has a most 
striking parallel in an identical position at Mallia.” 

The force of the comparison between the Beycesultan and the 
Mallia room-groups must remain a matter of individual judgment ; 
in my eyes, the coincidence of the occurrence of a stairway, storage 
rooms, and a room with in one case six pillars, and in the other 
apparently two columns, is very far from striking. A study of 
the Mallia room-group has convinced me that these rooms on the 
ground floor indicate the existence of a large dining-hall immediately 
above the pillar room on the floor above.?? Tt is conceivable that at 
Beycesultan the same is true. But even if so, I should regard it as a 
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case of a similar combination of factors producing similar results; 
in other words, if the dining-room is located on the second floor, there 
must be service and store rooms below together with connecting 
stairways. 

“The use, both in Crete and at Beycesultan, of pillared halls, 
often approached fairly directly from the central court, hardly 
needs to have attention drawn to it. In both cases there seems to be 
a preference for columns arranged singly or in threes.” 33 Even if the 
generalization expressed in the last sentence be true of Crete (which 
admits of doubt), its premature character is indicated by the 
restored plan published in 1960, which represents four rooms at 
Beycesultan with two columns in the central area of the room, one 
with four, and only one with three. 

It is the use of columns at all—a rare practice in the Bronze Age 
architectural tradition of the Near East—that is perhaps the most 
important point of similarity with Crete. Yet, considering our 
ignorance of Anatolian architecture in the second millennium, it 
would be dangerous without more precise points of comparison to 
assume that Crete was the immediate source of inspiration, or vice 
versa, nor does Lloyd attempt to do so. The recent discovery that 
columns were fairly frequently used in the palaces at Ugarit and 
Alalakh in North Syria suggests what unexpected new lines of evi- 
dence may yet open up. 

Two minor points. First, a small area which may have been open 
to the sky Lloyd calls a "light well" ; but it has none of the charac- 
teristics of a typical Cretan light well, and would be better described 
as a small court. Second, the use of horizontal bands of colored 
stucco, found at Beycesultan and used in Crete (also in Egypt), is not 
sufficiently specific as a form of wall decoration to have value as 
evidence in the present issue. 

The existence of a second storey of some extent is fairly clearly 
indicated, especially by the 1959 excavations, and the restoration 
of a stairway opening directly off the court indicates the excavators' 
feeling, partly based on the analogy of modern peasant houses in the 
vicinity, that the upper storey was used for important living and 
reception rooms, especially in the summer. The ground-floor rooms, 
heated it seems by a unique system of sub-floor ducts around the 
walls of many rooms, were perhaps preferred in winter. The existence 
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of a piano nobile, if firmly established, will mean another general 
point of resemblance with the Cretan palaces. But it is a rather 
obvious adaptation to particular climatic conditions; town houses in 
second-millennium Egypt apparently also used their upper floors 
for living purposes. 

Mr. Lloyd's next point must be quoted in full: “The general 
practice of building mud-brick walls on stone foundations and rein- 
forcing both with timber is so widespread in Syria and the Aegean 
as well as in all parts of Anatolia that it can hardly be used as a 
criterion of particular comparison. [Here he is more cautious than 
Woolley.] But some details of such a construction as used at Beyce- 
sultan are so exactly reflected at Mallia that the possibility of coin- 
cidence is almost excluded. In ‘Quarter XIII’ of the Mallia palace, 
for instance, the north wall was built on a high stone substructure. 
The upper part of the wall was of mud brick 80 cm. thick, strength- 
ened by a timber framework, the vertical elements of which had 
disappeared, leaving gaps in the brickwork at intervals of M. 2.20- 
3.00. At Beycesultan the standard wall is 80 cm. thick, stands on a 
reinforced stone substructure about M. 1.00 high and has groups of 
vertical posts at intervals of M. 1.20-2.20.” 3t The only particular 
points of resemblance brought forward here are that in the one 
known instance at Mallia the wall thickness is the same as the usual 
thickness at Beycesultan, and that the shortest interval at Mallia is 
equal to the longest at Beycesultan. If this is one of Mr. Lloyd's 
strongest points—"'coincidence is almost excluded’’—then he has a 
weak case indeed! 

But he has one more point: “Finally there is a small detail of roof- 
construction, so remarkable that it seems to us to set the final seal 
on our claim for a close relationship between Beycesultan and the 
Cretan palaces.” He refers to the use of ‘“‘a layer of “lepidha”’, that 
grey or black schist, so termed because it splits into thin blades 
("lepidhes")'" used between brushwood and earth in the roofs.?* 
Unfortunately, R. W. Hutchinson, whom he cites in support of this, 
seems to be in error. At any rate, Evans clearly states that lepidha, 
used commonly in both ancient and modern roofs, was a special 
kind of impermeable, bluish-black clay ;36 and the native Cretan 
archaeologist, Xanthoudides, as quoted by his compatriot, Hazzi- 
dakis, describes the making of such roofs with lepidha, impermeable 
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clay, in unmistakable detail?" In any case, there seems to be no 
evidence for the use of slate in ancient Cretan roofs, so that the 
supposed parallel with Beycesultan falls through. 

Summing up, Lloyd concludes that his “central argument seems 
to require no further elaboration.’’38 He then considers which was 
the probable direction of influence and decides in favor of Crete as 
the receiver rather than as the source. In my opinion, however, he 
has failed to produce any adequate evidence for a close architectural 
interrelationship between the two areas; nor has he discovered, it 
would seem, any ceramic or other non-architectural evidence which 
would lend support to his theory. 

I may add that in rejecting the hypothesis of Mr. Lloyd I am not 
doing so through any desire to defend the cause of Cretan architec- 
tural originality. On the contrary, the thesis favored by Mellaart 
and Palmer,?? on philological grounds, namely that there was a 
strong Luvian element in Crete, seems a reasonable one to me, so 
that I should not be unready to expect some sort of cultural affinity 
between Arzawa and Crete. However, since monumental architec- 
ture must have developed in these two regions after, and probably 
long after, the separation of the two peoples, there is very little 
reason to look for close architectural resemblances. That Arzawa 
and Crete remained in contact is hardly likely, and certainly the 
archaeological evidence lends little or no color to such a suppo- 
sition. 


MARI 


Lastly we must consider the claims of the great palace at Mari on 
the middle Euphrates (Pl. 6). Its excavator, André Parrot, points 
out, on the evidence of tablets found at Mari, that commercial rela- 
tions existed between Mari and Crete at the beginning of the second 
millennium B.c. when both the Mari and the Cretan palaces seem 
to have been first built. He suggests that cultural and artistic ex- 
changes in both directions are not impossible, but since the Mari 
palace is considerably earlier than the Cretan palaces in their existing 
form, he declares that he “cannot subscribe to the theory of Zervos 
according to which the palace of Knossos would have served as a 
model for that of Mari, nor to the identical view of P. Demargne.” 40 
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Still another outstanding student of Cretan archaeology, Sinclair 
Hood, director of the British School, sees striking resemblances be- 
tween Mari (likewise Alalakh) and Crete. In a review of Pernier and 
Banti, Festòs II, he remarks that “the similarities in methods of 
construction, and even in details of design and decoration, between 
the Palace architecture of Crete and that of the contemporary Near 
East (e.g., the Palaces at Mari and Atchana) are in fact very striking, 
and might have been worth elaborating in so full a study as this” (of 
the last palace at Phaistos).*' 

Not even in his excellent publication of the Mari palace, however, 
does M. Parrot give us any detailed comparison of his palace with 
the Cretan.# Probably anyone would agree that this palace does 
indeed bear a closer general resemblance in plan to the Minoan 
palaces than do any others. This general resemblance, however, 
could be explained as due merely to identity of function. The Mari 
palace was the administrative headquarters of its kingdom—this is 
made very clear from the contents of the tablets found in its archives 
—and, like the Minoan palaces, housed within its walls, in more or 
less definite quarters, rooms for storage, for the palace artisans and 
kitchen force, for religious ceremonies, for the scribes and their 
archives, for the reception of state visitors, for the royal residence, 
and probably likewise for guests, as Parrot suggests. 

Nevertheless, I find that the syntax of the plan as a whole differs 
radically from the Cretan palaces in at least two ways. Firstly, the 
hundreds of rooms are distributed around the sides of a whole series 
of courts of different sizes and shapes (this is a scheme as old as Kish 
and Eridu); and secondly, the whole palace is contained within a 
firm, more or less rectangular outline (in this case in the form of 
fortification walls—an un-Cretan feature in itself), which is then 
subdivided into a series of quarters, including the courts. It is the 
analytic scheme again, in distinction to the Cretan synthetic. 

C. Zervos makes one comparison in detail between the Mari and 
the Cretan palaces, and this must engage our attention for a little, 
for to me the coincidence is closer than any other resemblance in 
plan between the Cretan and the Mari palaces yet noted. “Mari,” he 
says, "with its great court from which one passed into two halls 
which were true sanctuaries, one with a cella opposite a throne from 
which the king could take part in religious ceremonies, presents 
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close analogies with certain parts of the plan of the palace of 
Knossos.” 43 

Obviously Zervos refers to the famous “throne room” of the 
Palace of Minos (Pl. 7).# In this four openings on the west side of 
the central court lead, by way of a fourstepped stairway, to a 
squarish anteroom along whose north and south walls run stone 
benches; in the middle of the north bench a gap containing car- 
bonized remains suggested that a wooden throne had stood here. In 
the center of the floor a “font” of purple stone has been “replaced” 
(it was found nearby) ; and on the south wall are remains of a bull 
fresco. The entry to the inner room was originally closed by double 
doors. Stone bencbes are also found on the north and south sides 
of the room, and a stone throne was preserved o situ in a gap on 
the north side. The walls were painted with guardian griffins. Oppo- 
site the throne, steps led down to an alabaster-lined “lustral basin," 
as Evans called it, and he argued that “Minos” performed certain 
religious functions in this room. Including the basin, the low- 
ceilinged room only measures about 20 by 22 feet; more important 
throne rooms were probably located in the piano nobile. 

At Mari there opens to the south by a single doorway off a large 
and important court a long narrow room, about 25 by 85 feet. 
Against the wall opposite the doorway from the court is a decorated 
dais mounted by steps; Parrot would place here a statue of Ishtar, 
part of which was found nearby; Frankfort argues that it was the 
site of a throne. Doors near either end lead south into an even 
larger room, about 40 by 85 feet, with a ceiling over 30 feet high; at 
one end is a dais for a throne, at the other end a flight of steps up 
to a small room or alcove, presumably a shrine.*¢ 

What are we to make of the comparison? The resemblances are 
obvious: we have—if the excavators’ identifications are correct—a 
throne room with religious associations behind an anteroom which 
opens off a court. The differences are equally obvious: the size and 
shape of the court, anteroom, and throne room are all quite differ- 
ent; different also are the position and form of the entrances, and 
the nature of the "shrine." 

The most decisive point of difference, I believe, is the shape of 
the rooms. The general arrangement of two long rooms—one a 
throne room— parallel to each other and to a court is a common 
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one in the Near East. One type is represented by Eshnunna and 
Mari, which lead, as Frankfort says, to the Assyrian palace scheme; 
another, resembling, but also significantly differing from, the first, 
is the well-known bît-hilani, found at Syrian Alalakh in the Late 
Bronze, and at Halaf, Zingirli, Sakce Gözü, and Tall Ta’yinat in the 
Iron Age. In the first, the main room is the outer room;inthe second, 
the bit hilani, the inner room is the main room while the outer is a 
portico, often with an elaborately decorated colonnade. 

The Knossos arrangement differs, then, in the most consistent and 
characteristic feature, namely in the shape of the rooms, as well as 
in other ways. Further, the Knossos throne room is unique in Crete, 
not typical. Some claim it is related to the mainland Mycenaean- 
Greek “megaron” with its porch and inner room with throne against 
the right side wall;4 it may even have been built during a period 
of mainland occupation. Certainly it was not constructed until the 
palace at Mari had lain in ruins for several centuries. 

There are several other significant differences between the Mari 
and the Cretan palaces. In the former, the main rooms, reception 
halls, and the rest seem to have been on the ground floor; stairways 
are few and small; in the latter, the main rooms were mainly on the 
upper floors, the “piano nobile." The complete absence of columns, 
porticoes, and so on, is also noteworthy. Resemblances in detail there 
may be, but these belong to the general eastern Mediterranean 
cultural tradition—such things as bathtubs, toilets, drainage-pipes, 
painted wall decoration, methods of construction, and so on. 


This paper has been concerned mainly with examining the claims 
of the excavators at Alalakh, Beycesultan, and Mari that their 
palaces were prototypes of the Cretan. It has been suggested that 
these claims are not founded on reliable comparisons. A complete 
consideration of the problem of the origins of the Cretan palaces 
would certainly have to include Egypt; various other aspects of the 
problem would also have to be discussed, for example, the fact that 
many very distinctive features of the Cretan palaces find no close 
analogies elsewhere. My own tentative conclusion, based on a pre- 
liminary study of the available evidence, is that the idea of erecting 
a structure large enough not only to house the royal family but to 
accommodate the whole administrative machinery of the kingdom, 
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was perhaps borrowed from the older civilizations. Methods of con- 
struction were widely disseminated from early times and became a 
more or less common eastern Mediterranean heritage; many simple 
forms were no doubt frequently rediscovered. Who can trace, for 
example, the evolution and interrelationship of building construc- 
tion in Mesopotamia and Egypt? Essentially, the Cretan palaces 
were created, I believe, by native architects responding to local 
needs and climatic conditions and adapting themselves to the 
available materials. 

We know from ancient texts that monarchs did keep an eye on the 
palaces of their brother monarchs with tbe intention of improving 
or embellishing their own; the king of Ugarit sent his son about 
1700 B.C. to see the palace of Zimrilim, king of Mari, for this pur- 
pose. It is therefore entirely plausible that details, especially of a 
decorative nature, may have been borrowed from time to time as 
the pretensions and the wealth of the Cretan kings increased; else- 
where I have mentioned one possible example, namely the building 
of large banquet halls with two rows of columns, quite possibly a 
borrowing from New Kingdom Egypt.*® This is a very different 
matter from the importation of foreign architects “to build and 
decorate the palaces of the Cretan rulers." Other Cretan arts, such 
as ceramics and gem-engraving, show outstanding originality as well 
as a remarkably high level of technical skill and artistic quality. The 
idea that “Crete owes the best of its architecture, and its frescoes, 
to the Asiatic mainland" must surely be substantiated by far more 
convincing evidence than has so far been presented.5? 
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WILLIAM A. McDONALD 


OVERLAND COMMUNICATIONS IN GREECE DURING 
LH III, wrrH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO SOUTHWEST PELOPONNESE* 


Most of the inhabitants of the Greek peninsula have always had the 
tang of salt in their nostrils. And many of them depended for their 
living, directly or indirectly, on the sea. Themainland Greeks were— 
and are—inevitably a maritime people. And in all thelong perspec- 
tive of Greek history, transportation and communication by sea 
was probably never more vital than among the Achaeans in the 
Late Bronze Age. 

No new discoveries can conceivably invalidate the generalization 
that even between mainland centers most traffic moved over water. 
Land transport could not normally compete in comfort, economy, 
or speed. The fact that so many of the major population centers 
were located within easy reach of tbe coast underlines this truth. 
It is confirmed by archaeology, by the earliest surviving literature, 
and—to a certain extent—by the Linear B texts. 

Having cheerfully conceded the primacy of marine transport, we 
proceed to our major contention, which is that in the Mycenaean 
age land transport was a more important factor than seems to have 
been generally recognized. In terms of relatively unchanging geo- 
graphical considerations, road building in the Mediterranean area 
does not have to contend with some of the most serious problems 


* 'The following report was read by Professor McDonald, who emphasized 
in his introduction that the presentation was the result of joint field work in 
1959 and 1960 by Richard Hope Simpson and himself. Mr. J. F. Lazenby 
of the University College of Newcastle-on-Tyne spent ten days with them in 
1960, and Hope Simpson and Lazenby carried out further exploration and 
re-checking in August, 1961. 
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faced in most other parts of the world—problems such as seasonal 
torrential rains, dense undergrowth, deep snow, rapid freezing and 
thawing. Since the rivers are useless for navigation, the need is in- 
creased for inland communication of another type. And the river 
valleys form potential lines of communication through the rugged 
and mountainous terrain. Also, land travel and movement of goods 
is relatively unaffected by day-to-day weather or by seasonal 
changes, whereas small ships find certain channels, currents, and 
exposed points risky at all times, and sudden storms can be trouble- 
some at any time. And at least as late as the Middle Ages voyages 
in the winter season must have been dangerous and rare. 

It may be objected that the above observations do not go very 
far to prove our point, since they apply with equal force to the clas- 
sical period. And it is almost taken for granted that there was a 
dearth of good roads then. Since our focus of attention excludes 
the historic period, we will merely suggest that the actual situation 
may be somewhat misunderstood all along the line. Inland sites like 
Thebes, Sparta, Messene, and Mantineia were heavily populated in 
classical times. They must owe their existence, and certainly their 
prosperity, to land communications. Dominating fertile plains which 
produced an agricultural surplus, such centers were able to purchase 
goods brought from a distance and thus had to maintain adequate 
means of communication with the outside world. The researches of 
scholars like Despotopoulos and Young have proved that carefully 
built roads existed in classical times.! And although travelers like 
Pausanias complain of roads which are ‘too narrow to be used by 
carriages,” ? they also confirm the fact that roads usable for wheeled 
traffic linked quite distant points. 

But to return to the Late Bronze Age, there are several consider- 
ations—political, economic, and military—which indicate that 
traffic overland was much better developed in the later second 
millennium B.c. than in the classical period. First there is a safety 
factor. Sea transport had to contend against danger from piracy as 
well as weather. And there is good reason to think that this human 
hazard to travel and trade was particularly prevalent in the chaotic 
and disturbed centuries at the end of the second millennium B.c. 
On land there was danger too, of course, but the position of enemies 
was known; and it was apparently more profitable for the relatively 
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stable monarchical governments to collect customs tolls and to 
protect and encourage overland caravans than to pillage them. Also, 
the Mycenaean political units were much larger than those of the 
classical city-states, and as they expanded they needed improved 
internal communications. The basic homogeneity of Mycenaean 
culture argues powerfully for regular inter-state commerce and, in 
fact, for the absence of isolation in all inter-state relations. Tt is well 
known that road building develops pari passu with strong cen- 
tralized political power like that of the Persians, Hellenistic Greeks, 
and the Romans.? Evans calls the Minoan road network a manifesta- 
tion of the “imperial spirit." * As territory under centralized control 
increased, so did the supply of labor necessary for ambitious public 
works. Mycenaean engineers were highly skilled in transporting and 
hoisting heavy blocks, and in terracing, drainage, vaulting, and 
other features of massive and permanent construction. 

Nor was commerce and peaceful communication the only impetus 
to building and maintaining a road network. Then, as now, good 
all-weather roads had distinct military advantage. It is true that 
foot soldiers can use the same narrow tracks as pack animals. But 
the advent of the horse-drawn chariot in the sixteenth century must 
have been decisive in forcing road improvement. Childe has com- 
pared the war chariot to the modern tank.5 Certainly both possess 
concentrated firepower and both pose similar problems in getting 
them quickly to a given inland destination. Even if the Achaeans 
depended on chariots more as a means of communication than as an 
engine of war, adequate roads were equally necessary. 

In fact, it is a priori likely that better overland transportation 
existed in Greece during the Late Bronze Age than at any other 
time in its history until the nineteenth century A.D. Literary evi- 
dence is still not very imposing. Chariots, of course, figure promi- 
nently at Knossos; and chariot wheels are recorded in both the 
Knossos and Pylos tablets. If the e-ge-ta prove to be a chariot- 
equipped liaison corps attached to individual units of the Pylian 
army, a widespread road network in that area follows automati- 
cally. And the same might then be inferred for other major main- 
land kingdoms. The Homeric corpus takes for granted considerable 
travel by chariot. For example, the reference to the lack of roads 
in mountainous islands like Ithaka has the stamp of authenticity 
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and is negative proof for their existence on the mainland.* But 
whether such passages represent a dependable tradition from the 
Bronze Age or a reflection of early Iron Age conditions in Greece 
or on the Asia Minor coast is still not certain. Further documentary 
evidence, as well as archaeological and topographical research, may 
one day clear up the question. Meanwhile, we incline strongly to 
the view that the Greek mainland in the Late Bronze Age is the most 
likely setting for the origin of this tradition. 

It is, then, with material (i.e., archaeological) evidence for im- 
proved, widened, all-weather roads in LH III that the remainder 
of this paper will be concerned. Footpaths and tracks for pack 
animals persist with remarkable stability from time immemorial. Tt 
is hopeless to attempt to connect them with a particular historical 
period. The best one can do is to establish, as Pendlebury did in 
Crete, that a given route is the most practicable link between two 
or more sites known to have been inhabited contemporaneously. 
Most of these tracks can never have been used for wheeled traffic. 
The grades are too steep, the gulleys and stream beds too frequent. 
Every possible concession is made to shortening distance. They have 
always been “secondary” roads and the presumption is that the 
habitation centers they served were not of first importance, at least 
in the period of greatest Achaean prosperity. 

The “primary” or "arterial" roads, on the other hand, connected 
major centers. No doubt the more heavily traveled had already 
been artificially improved before the sixteenth century B.c. Clearly 
more stress was being laid on internal communications in the latter 
part of the Middle Bronze Age. But to the Mycenaean engineers 
were left the tremendous problems of converting such roads as they 
found to proper highways. Where grades were steep, the more direct 
line had to be abandoned in favor of the long way around on easier 
slopes; or else a series of S-curves had to be constructed up steep 
slopes. Where the line ran through low ground, the only real solution 
was a raised roadbed to insure proper drainage. Most difficult of all, 
deep gulleys and stream beds had to be coped with by long detours, 
bridges, and culverts.” Of course, major rivers were not bridged, 
and fords at low season and ferries in flood stage must have served. 

The tracing and mapping of the remains of the Mycenaean high- 
ways is complicated by several factors. In flat, low-lying country 
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no surface features are preserved to provide reliable indications of the 
exact line. Intensive agriculture has long ago destroyed or covered 
up any actual remains. In defiles and passes, on the other hand, 
where the exact line can presumably be pin-pointed, the action of 
winter torrents and, in some cases, modern construction has like- 
wise obliterated the traces. The most likely spots to find stretches 
of ancient road still recognizable are just outside important towns 
and on bare uncultivated hillsides in open country. As with habi- 
tation sites, there is a very pronounced likelihood that modern 
roads will approximate the position of the ancient. Evans long ago 
demonstrated how close is the line of the main north-south road 
in Minoan Crete to that of its modern counterpart.? In general, this 
situation reflects relatively unchanging geographical and demo- 
graphical factors. The pattern of population distribution is governed 
by the dominant agricultural economy; and the location of towns 
in turn both determines and is determined by the presence or prac- 
ticability of communications with other towns. 

In road building, as in other features of advanced civilization, 
the northeast Peloponnese demonstrates the primacy in LH times 
which seems to be its historical right. If all roads did not lead to 
Mycenae, the Atreid capital was at least the hub of an impressive 
highway network. In 1884 Hauptmann Steffen published all traces 
he could find in the vicinity (Pl. 8).? His maps distinguish carefully 
between the preserved remains (solid lines) and their conjectural 
continuations (broken lines). Professor Wace accepted Steffen's dis- 
coveries but unfortunately did not follow the sound principle of 
distinguishing certain and conjectural lines? Therefore his map of 
Argolid roads is misleading in terms of the actual evidence. Two 
main routes led northwest from Mycenae, probably converging 
south of Kleonai and presumably proceeding toward Sikyon, Kora- 
kou, and Corinth. Another highway may be traced over the whole 
distance from Mycenae to the Argive Heraion ca. 5 km. to tbe south. 
This road probably continued to Tiryns, and presumably to Epi- 
dauros. Professor Tsountas called the link between Mycenae and 
the Heraion a Sacred Way,!! and the need for good surfaces to 
accommodate the important religious processions was certainly an 
added motivation for road building in Mycenaean as in later times. 
The most impressive of all remnants of Mycenaean road building 
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is the south end of the great viaduct (Pl. 9) which bridged the Chavos 
ravine ca. 200 m. south of the citadel at the outset of this Heraion 
highway.” 

A third route takes off from Mycenae in an easterly direction past 
the Perseia spring. It begins on the same line as one of those pre- 
viously mentioned and then forks east. It probably linked up with 
the so-called Kontoporeia, a more direct line of communication from 
the Corinthian isthmus to the Berbati-Midea area via Tenea. Rela- 
tively well-preserved sections of this road east of Mycenae near 
Agrilo Vounaki show the characteristic construction of an inner 
terrace wall and the outer edge of usual Mycenaean masonry. 

The main problem on slopes was to prevent rain water from above 
washing over the road surface, and for this reason the Mycenaean 
engineers used frequent culverts. One section illustrated by Tsountas 
and Manatt has four such culverts within a space of ca. 15 m. Each 
has a plain horizontal lintel; others are described as of corbelled 
construction. The well-known bridge (Pl. 10) at Kasarmi, near 
Arkadiko on the north side of the road from Nauplia to Epidauros, 
is considerably higher and more monumental, and it too displays 
the corbelled arch. 

Steffen recorded the average road width in the Mycenae vicinity 
at ca. 3.58 m. and Evans at ca. 3.70 m.15 For the Minoan roads, 
Evans apparently had proof that in some places an inner kerb was 
the base of a retaining wall which was built against the face of the 
road cut.16 This would clearly be necessary when the cut was a 
deep one through loose soil. We may cite as a mainland parallel 
the heavy retaining wall above as well as below the great ramp 
leading from the Lion Gate to the citadel at Mycenae. But on 
gentle slopes the inner kerb was more likely the base of a low wall 
to control drainage, with the water from the upper slopes escaping 
at intervals through the culverts already mentioned.!* 

We come now to the problem of the kind of traffic for which these 
monumental roadways were built. Wace supposed that land travel 
must have been carried on with pack animals, but added that “the 
chariot was freely used for all ordinary travel as well as for the 
chase and war.”18 Tsountas thought that the roads “were intended 
rather for beasts of burden than for wagon-traffic," although he 
reported the width as 12 or 13 feet; but he felt that “light chariots 
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Plate 8. Mycenaean roads in the Argolid (after Steffen). 
Reprinted from Schliemann’s Excavations by C. Schuch- 


hardt (Macmillan and Co., 1891). 





Plate 9. Viaduct over Chavos ravine, Mycenae. 





Plate 10. Bridge at Kasarmi. 





Plate 11. Kalderim about one kilometer west of Rizomylo. 
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Plate 12. Mycenaean sites in southwest Peloponnese. Reprinted from an article 
by W. A. McDonald in the American Journal of Archaeology 65 (1961) by per- 
mission of the Archaeological Institute of America. 





Plate 13. S-Curves, Neromilo-Kazarma highway. 





Plate 14. Rock-cutting, Neromilo-Kazarma highway. 





Plate 15. Lower retaining wall, Neromilo-Kazarma highway. 
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Plate 16. Kiskira to Chani at Chilia Choria. 
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drawn by two horses could certainly pass over them.’’! Steffen's 
judgment was essentially the same. Miss Lorimer thought that 
transport wagons also used the main roads.?? There is, in fact, 
practically no direct evidence for the use of wagons and carts by the 
Mycenaeans. The well-known clay model of a wagon—no doubt ox- 
drawn—from Palaikastro in east Crete proves that such vehicles 
were used there near the beginning of the second millennium B.c.?! 
Gordon Childe had no hesitation in positing a steady diffusion of draft 
vehicles west and north from Mesopotamia and reaching Greece 
before the middle of the second millennium.?? On the whole, prob- 
ability seems to favor at least limited use of wheeled vehicles for 
heavy transport, although we should keep in mind that the defective 
harnessing of draft animals throughout antiquity seriously limited 
the efficient use of their power.?? The total width of the Lion Gate 
at Mycenae is only 2.95 m., so that from the standpoint of width, 
any vehicle which could enter the citadel could also negotiate the 
better highways. The axle gauge of draft vehicles need not have been 
any wider than for chariots, and the width of the superstructure and 
load could have been restricted. Forbes establishes the axle gauge 
of prehistoric vehicles in the Mediterranean and Near East as 1.38 
to 1.44 m.,* and the superstructure of chariots was obviously light 
and relatively narrow. Chariots could therefore have passed each 
other almost anywhere along the main roads if reasonable care was 
exercised. Some have seen in the quarrel at the Three Roads in the 
Oedipus story a reflection of difficulties in passing on the narrow 
Mycenaean highways. 

As for dating, exactness may never be attained; but no one has 
ever questioned the attribution to the Late Bronze Age of these 
massive bridges, culverts, and retaining walls with their distinctive 
Cyclopean masonry packed with small stones and clay mortar. 
Mylonas reports that a recent sounding under the ramp inside the 
Mycenae citadel reveals a MH road beneath two superimposed 
road-levels dating from LH III.25 And the well-known wheel ruts 
in the threshold block of the Lion Gate should date no earlier than 
mid-thirteenth century and presumably before the end of the Bronze 
Age.?6 

In Boeotia there is also some evidence. In 1959 Mr. Threpsiades 
identified stretches of “wide” roads outside two of the gates at Gla 
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in the Copaic basin.?" One road was followed for over 100 m. into 
the plain. And back in 1923 W. A. Heurtley reported from Liva- 
dostro, a port on the north side of the Corinthian gulf, the discovery 
of a Mycenaean road on a route by which goods ferried across from 
the Corinth area reached central Boeotia.?5 His description is so 
apropos to our evidence from Messenia that we quote him as fol- 
lows: “In the gorge of a small stream... at its steepest part and 
high above it, the line of an ancient road appears running horizon- 
tally along the side of the mountain—built of large roughly hewn 
or unworked stones ... and with small stones packed between... 
to judge from the masonry, rough as it is, these supporting walls are 
certainly Mycenaean... the peasants say the road was used by 
caravans as recently as Turkish times.’’?? 

Almost every word of Heurtley's description could be applied to 
our own discoveries in Messenia during 1959 and 1960 (Fig. 2). We 
had noticed stretches of an abandoned stone-cobbled road (Pl. x1) 
more or less paralleling the central section of the modern highway 
from Kalamata to Pylos. The Greeks still call this kind of construc- 
tion kalderimi and the name suggests its use during the Turkish 
occupation. Certainly the present cobbled surface, varying from 
2.58 to 4.20 m in width, does not date back much more than 200 
years. Historical considerations as well as the nature of the road 
itself suggest that it was meant only for pack animals, shod saddle 
horses, and pedestrians. The oldest inhabitants cannot remember 
through traffic on this kalderim, but there are plenty of witnesses 
that much more extensive stretches were to be seen a generation ago. 

Our first suspicion that a line of communication going back to 
LH times had been resurfaced during the Turkish occupation was 
aroused by the fact that the road can be traced to within 200 m. on 
either side of a group of three artificial mounds which lie 500 m. 
directly north of the village of Karpophora and slightly further west 
of the modern road junction called Rizomylo. The area of the mounds 
(point 2 on Fig. 3) is locally known as Tourkokivouro (Turkish 
cemetery) which seems to fit the latest phase of the road's use and 
also suggests that the mounds were vaguely recognized as marking 
burials. We are almost certain, however, that the mounds cover 
tholos tombs contemporary with the LH settlement which Dr. Nicho- 
las Yalouris (Ephor for western Peloponnese) and McDonald tested 
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in July, 1959, on the ridge called Nichoria immediately above 
(west of) Rizomylo. The road curved through an extensive cemetery 
from LH and later times and dropped down eastward through a 
fairly easy defile (as does the modern telephone line) past Nichoria 
and into the Pamisos valley (point r, Fig. 3). So the cemetery lay 
quite typically just west of the town and close to the main road. The 
strategic situation of the settlement is obvious, since it controlled 
the pass through which this traffic artery connected western and 
eastern Messenia. A north-south range of hills here forms a consider- 
able barrier over which the modern highway leads by a series of 
loops and deep cuts slightly north of the old pass. 
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Figure 3. Detail of Messenian Highway, Section I in Fig. 2. 


Before picking up the trail further west, we should say that we 
have as yet found no trace of the ancient road east of Nichoria. 
Probably a branch turned south, parallel to the west shore of the 
Messenian gulf, passing the sites (Pl. 12) near Longa (475) and 
Charakopeio (4£74).9 Its existence is suggested by the location of 
one or more LH III b tombs destroyed by a bulldozer working on the 
Koroni road less than r km. south of Rizomylo. But the main 
artery must have carried on eastward toward the head of the gulf 
at modern Kalamata. No doubt an important road branched to the 
north before the Pamisos was crossed and led to the big Mycenaean 
site near Karteroli (#77) and beyond it to others which are being 
discovered on the west side of the Pamisos valley.8! Probably this 
road eventually linked up with the route we will mention later 
through the Soulima valley from Kyparissia (422). 
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Kalamata with its magnificent acropolis and Mycenaean cemetery 
ought to be Homeric Pherai. It was certainly an important road 
junction. A main highway along the east side of the Pamisos valley 
must have led northward past a big Mycenaean town on the site 
of classical Thouria (4-78) and on through the Leondari pass into 
central Peloponnese. There was probably land contact from Kala- 
mata to Kardamili (4:82) and other settlements on the east coast 
of the gulf, although it is uncertain whether this area was under 
Pylian control. Also, we are not yet willing to rule out the possi- 
bility that the Mycenaeans had a route for wheeled traffic over 
Taygetos to Sparta. 

Coming back to Nichoria, one can follow the kalderim through 
rocky ground for almost 1 km. over a gentle slope west-northwest 
of the cemetery. Leaving the cemetery, it first crosses the modern 
highway (at point 3, Fig. 3) ca. 200 m. east of the hamlet of Bou- 
youkeika. A probable tholos mound can be seen ca. 150 m. north of 
point 3. And a good stretch of road is visible in the courtyard and 
extending under the foundations of the easternmost house in the 
village. For the next 1500 m. its course crosses and recrosses the 
highway, and for two considerable stretches it must have followed 
exactly the same line. The only major cut and fill for the modern 
highway occurs on a side hill ca. 400 m. east of the village of Tzani 
(point 5). Here the kalderim takes the straight course over the low 
hilltop. On a somewhat higher hill called Tikousa immediately to the 
south of the kalderim there is another possible tholos mound. At the 
east outskirts of Tzani (point 6) a bulldozer cut reveals the kalderim 
directly north of the highway, while on the western edge of the 
village its line is slightly to the south. Beyond this point it disappears 
for over 1 km. in low-lying fertile ground planted in vines. It is 
worth noting that there is a considerable fill here for the modern 
highway. So it is a possible assumption that the ancient road too 
had a raised bed of the sort which Evans postulates in the Cretan 
Mesara. 

At a spot called Viglitza a very sharp ascent begins (Fig. 4). Just 
below the first of a series of loops in the modern highway there is 
another tholos mound. From this point there are particularly well 
preserved traces of the road line for ca. 2 km. as it rises gradually 
to the height of land ca. 125 m. above. The lower section consists of 
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Figure 4. Highway system, Neromilo-Kazarma (at II in Fig. 2) 


a series of sweeps around gulleys. The basic technique here is pre- 
cisely the same as for the modern road, i.e., cutting into the slope 
on the high side and supporting the low side with a terrace wall and 
fill. J. H. Young categorizes this technique as the "cut and terrace" 
road. Modern road engineers use it extensively, and with blasting 
powder and powerful earthmoving machinery they tend to cut 
more deeply into the slopes. 
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In this area the modern highway follows up the slope to a point 
where it can cross a ravine on a culvert and then pick up the opposite 
slope in its reverse loop. Again, the ancient engineers seem to have 
done the same, except that they held to higher slopes on both sides 
of the ravine and crossed it further up where less fill was required 
in bridging. 

After a short gap, we pick up the line on the north edge of a deep 
ravine. For the next 1000 m. the ancient road is best preserved 
and most interesting. Its line is roughly parallel to the modern road, 
but they never intersect and the ancient road consistently holds to 
higher slopes. The lower stretch consists of a series of sharp 
S-curves (Pl. 13) climbing a steep eastern slope, with the road bed 
artificially built up an average of 1 to 2 m. above the natural sur- 
face.?? Evans observed an apparently similar series of zig-zags in a 
raised Minoan road. One would think it more economical to cut 
wider loops into the hillside, as do modern engineers. But if there is 
solid rock beneath, cutting would have been more expensive than 
this fill technique which the Mycenaeans used. And if the substruc- 
ture is loose, cutting might have produced dangerous earth slides. At 
any rate, this section provides what we consider certain proof that 
the road was engineered for wheeled traffic. 

Further west the relatively straight line shows more typical con- 
struction. Here the slope is a regular one to the south and southwest, 
and the "cut and terrace" technique is advantageously employed. 
Sizable time-blackened cuts in solid rock are observable on the inner 
line in many places, as at the extreme right in Pl. 14. At the lower 
edge of the road large irregular blocks and boulders (up to 1.50 m. 
long) form a heavy supporting wall, preserved in 1 to 4 courses and 
in a few places as much as 3 m. high (Pl. 15). A level surface of fine 
shale gravel and pebbles still shows well-preserved stretches 4 to 
5 m. wide where wheeled traffic could even now roll smoothly and 
pass easily. The edges are obscured by scrub, but on the road surface 
vegetation is sparse and light colored due to the impermeability of 
the fill. Air photos ought to show this line quite clearly. 

West of Kasarma the ground is low and heavily cultivated. 
There is no sign of the ancient road for more than 3 km. But less 
than 2 km. west of Kasarma there is a tholos mound at a spot 
again significantly called Tourkokivouro (Fig. 5). It is ca. 250 m. 
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north of the modern highway, which suggests that the old road was 
also slightly to the north. That inference is confirmed when we pick 
up the kalderim again ca. 1 km. further west and 300 m. north of the 
highway. This stretch, over x km. long, has a well-preserved cobbled 
surface running parallel to the highway. 

At a spot called Chilia Choria, immediately west of the intersec- 
tion of the kalderim with the modern branch road leading north- 
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Figure 5. Detail of Messenian Highway, Section III in Fig. 2 
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west to Kremmidia, Iklaina, and Koryphasion, there is a ruined 
building (at point B) called Kiskira to Chani; i.e., it was an inn of 
the Turkish period (Pl. 16). Such a building fits admirably with the 
kalderim which runs by it and with the fact that this spot is only 
slightly west of the height of land approximately midway between 
the bay of Navarino on the west and the head of the Messenian gulf 
on the east. It was surely a natural place to stop for refreshments 
and to rest horses or pack animals after the long ascent. In view of 
the strong evidence already mentioned for a LH route on the line 
we have been following, it is no surprise to find a LH III habitation 
site and a tholos mound only 150 m. south of the kalderim and the 
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Figure 6. The Pylos District. Reprinted from an article by W. A. Mcwonald 
and R. Hope Simpson in the American Journal of Archaeology 65 (1961) 
by permission of the Archaeological Institute of America 


ruins of the inn. We think it extremely probable that this spot served 
the same purpose in the thirteenth century B.c. as it did in the 
eighteenth A.D. And we even dare to suggest that the account in 
Odyssey III merely omitted to mention that Telemachos and Peisi- 
stratus paused here at noon on the first day of their famous journey 
by chariot from Pylos to Pherai (Kalamata) and on to Sparta. 

It is also possible that Chilia Choria (Fig. 6, #68) was a LH cross- 
roads, as it is now, with a branch leading northwest (as already men- 
tioned) and another southward to the Miliotaki area. Perhaps this is 
why the inns were at Chilia Choria rather than at Chandrinou (#67) 
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or Koubes (#66) which lie slightly further west where there is 
plenty of water. Gravity might have been used to bring water to 
Chilia Choria from a magnificent spring at Chandhrinou less than 
2 km. distant. And a lack of good water may explain why the stop- 
over was not at Kasarma (2 km. to the east) which is exactly on the 
height of land. 

The Turkish kalderim is known to have continued westward to 
modern Pylos, and we have picked up one section almost 4 km. 





500 





Figure 7. Detail of Messenian Highway, Section IV in Fig. 2 


further west, at Balodhimeika (Fig. 7). But the main LH route 
from Chilia Choria on is as yet far from clear. It is just possible 
that it headed in the Iklaina direction. This would have been the 
shortest route as the crow flies to the palace at Englianos, but there 
are several difficult ravines and ridges whose prevailing direction 
is northeast-southwest, that is, across the line of such a road. Also, 
the sites in the Iklaina area seem to us to suggest a rather local and 
isolated character. Further field work needs to be done there, but 
we believe that the main LH road followed more or less the same 
route as the kalderim at least as far as Balodhimeika. In that case 
it may have curved slightly southward past the LH site at Chan- 
dhrinou and would certainly have served the habitation site at 
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Koubes with its two probable tholos mounds and the fine spring 
which supplies modern Pylos. 

At Lezega (just north of Balodhimeika) a bridge crosses the river 
which flows through a deep gorge, called thereabouts To Potami tou 
Arapi (cf. Fig. 6). From here roads and tracks fan out to Koukou- 
nara, Schinolakka, and other points to the north and west. Just west 
of the existing bridge are the piers and ramps of a fairly recent prede- 
cessor. And in the interval between the two there are some huge 
boulders in rather suspicious symmetry opposite each other on the 
stream banks, while other equally large boulders can be seen slightly 
downstream. This is a fairly rapid river even in summer, and winter 
rains must make it a torrent. We question whether Mycenaean engi- 
neers could have bridged it successfully. But it is possible that 
boulders were laid right across to form a ford which animals and 
vehicles could negotiate at normal water levels. 

At any rate, we suspect that the LH route took a northwest 
rather than a southwest direction from this point. A continuation 
along the line of the later Turkish road and the modern highway to 
Pylos would have had to pass through very dissected country where 
very sparse LH habitation has appeared. It is true that there is a 
small site with a couple of tholoi (Fig. 6, #63) on the bay of Nava- 
rino, near modern Pylos. But this area was much more likely served 
by a secondary coastal road. If we are right, the ancient line either 
crossed the gorge and continued northwest toward the LH habita- 
tion site near Schinolakka (#64) and from there down to the coastal 
plain, or (preferably) it held to the south side without crossing the 
gorge, passed the important site of Palaiochori (#58) above Jalova, 
and made an easier crossing of the river (here called the Giannou- 
saka) near its mouth. These routes have not yet been sufficiently 
explored, and so far each presents considerable difficulties. 

Once we reach the low ground in the vicinity of the bay, there is 
little hope of finding any actual traces. The main road would pre- 
sumably have led northwards to the harbor town connected with 
the Englianos palace. It would seem that this harbor town was the 
LH site on the north slope of Palaiokastro (4-61). We cannot here 
discuss this complicated question, which, if it is ever settled, will 
probably require considerable geological research in the formation of 
the Osmanaga lagoon. There is a faint possibility that a bit of Tur- 
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kish kalderim just east of Petrochori is on the line of a much older 
route joining the north end of the bay with the palace (cf. Fig. 2 VI). 

At some point not too far from the present fork to Petrochori and 
Romanou the ancient coastal road must have turned inland, passing 
the LH habitation site of Beler Bey (#56), skirting the early tholos 
at Charatsari (457), and going on to Portes (455) just below mo- 
dern Koryphasion. From there it would have proceeded by a series 
of easy loops up the ridge on which the palace is situated, passing 
through or near a large necropolis extending well to the south and 
southwest of the palace itself. Probably the general line was not too 
different from that of the modern highway, to judge from the loca- 
tion of the more important tombs. It must have swept around the 
southern slope of the Englianos hill and up to the main entrance 
which has been identified on the saddle at the northeast side. 

Our suggested route from Chilia Choria to the palace does seem 
circuitous, but the intervening land formations probably made it 
the most practicable all-weather course. In fact, topography strongly 
supports the indications in the Odyssey that the palace was on high 
ground (aind mrodtedpov) and that the highway from there to Sparta 
first descended to the plan 29 Homer reflects the true situation when 
he records that, on the return trip by chariot from Sparta to Pylos, 
Telemachos had to pass near the harbor down in the plain before 
there could be any question of whether to go up to the palace to say 
good-bye to Nestor or to sail home at once. 

We believe that the highway connecting the head of the Messenian 
gulf with the bay of Navarino and the Englianos palace was the 
heaviest travelled and most strategically important in Nestor's 
kingdom. It provided an enormously valuable alternative to the 
sea-route around Cape Akritas, as the Odyssey faithfully reflects.?* 
And it has every right to be called the "Royal Road" of Bronze Age 
Messenia. The date of the settlements and tombs which line its 
course strongly suggests that the road carried increasingly heavy 
traffic through LH III. Perhaps there was a major reconstruction 
at the beginning of phase B, about the same time as the construction 
of the earlier palace on the Englianos acropolis. 

Although the Royal Road may be said to have terminated at 
the palace, there was certainly an important continuation on up the 
ridge to modern Chora and Volimidhia (#41). Here, close to the 
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rugged range of Aya (Aigaleon), the deep ravines on either side of the 
palace are somewhat less precipitous, and routes for wheeled traffic, 
connecting up the various interior sections of this fertile country, 
which was so heavily populated in LH times, are more feasible. 
There are no insurmountable problems in positing a route running 
northwest from the Chora area, more or less on the line of the modern 
highway and connecting several LH sites at least as far north as 
Ordhines (#37 on PL 13). 

In the present state of our knowledge, a habitation gap exists 
from here to the valley of the river of Kyparissia. The terrain 
makes a coastal road unlikely south of Gargaliani and Kanalos 
(#38 on Fig. 6), but there are no serious physical obstacles to a 
line of communication near the sea from Gargaliani all the way 
north to the Alpheios. Several rivers—notably the Neda—intervene, 
but they could have been crossed by ford or ferry where they widen 
out and become shallow at their mouths. Opinion now differs as to 
whether Nestor controlled territory north of the Neda. But even 
if he did, we are not sure that traffic would have warranted an all- 
weather road for wheeled vehicles, with the parallel sea-route so 
handy. 

Carefully planned land communication was clearly necessary 
again in the LH habitation complexes in the Alpheios and Kyparis- 
sia valleys. In the latter case, Professor Marinatos’ recent discovery 
at Mouriatadha and the apparent antiquity of a “cut and terrace" 
road which leads toward it from the Kastro at Kyparissia may point 
to a main route which penetrated high ground south of the valley be- 
fore crossing the river and following its north side from at least as far 
west as the tholos tombs at Akourthi (4-23 on PI. 12) near Kopa- 
naki. From this point eastward into the upper Messenian plain the 
ancient line is presumably shown by a number of tholoi and sites 
which are on or close to the modern railroad and highway routes. As 
for the Alpheios valley, the distribution of sites on both sides points 
to parallel land routes with fords or ferry points fairly surely in- 
dicated in at least three spots, namely, at Epitalion (#13), Olympia- 
Makrisia (47, #14), and Tourla-Koutsochira (410, #17). There 
are, in fact, little ferries operating now at the western and central 
locations. 

To sum up, we freely admit that several of the foregoing hypo- 
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theses in connection with the Messenian roads must be tested by 
further field work. Certain evidence one way or the other may never 
be found. The distribution pattern of ancient habitation sites and 
tombs plus the lines of modern communications are certainly 
valuable indications. They have been proved to have relevance in 
Crete and elsewhere. But as yet it is only in the Karpophora to 
Chilia Choria segment that we believe we have found actual traces 
of a Mycenaean-built road. Even there our proof may seem some- 
what tenuous. In addition to the LH remains scattered along its 
length, our argument depends in effect on the proposition that in no 
earlier or later epoch would there have been available the combina- 
tion of engineering skill, labor, wealth, political unity, and general 
motivation implicit in such an ambitious project. 

Excavation might not prove or disprove our contention, but cer- 
tainly a few of the most interesting stretches should be cleared and 
small cuts should be made to check stratification at selected points. 
It is unlikely that even the best LH carriage roads were continu- 
ously paved,*5 and we know of no pavements or wheel ruts in open 
country which have been definitely connected with the Bronze Age. 
A paved surface was probably normal inside and near towns, as 
was the case in Crete. Mycenaean engineers must have been ac- 
quainted with the careful surface and substructure of Minoan town 
roads,* which is not equalled again until Roman times. The Myce- 
naean predilection for “high” roads (in the literal sense of the term) 
meant that they avoided low ground as far as possible; and their 
careful, gentle grades resulted in fewer drainage problems. On the 
bare rocky slopes where we have followed their road there is even 
now a fine all-weather surface of crumbled shale and pebbles. There 
has obviously been no maintenance or new terracing for centuries, 
and yet for long stretches winter rains have done remarkably little 
damage. Such a surface would have been far more economical and 
practicable than pavement for unshod horses and pack animals, 2" 
and also for comfort and the economical maintenance of wheeled 
vehicles. 

Where the roads had to traverse inland and coastal plains, 
another principle must have been followed. One possibility is that 
the Mycenaeans were content with level dirt roads, no doubt 
ditched on either side. These would have been smooth enough, al- 
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though very dusty in dry weather. And they would have gradually 
become “sunken roads" like many of the paths still to be seen. But 
in the rainy season the heavy local clay would have been practically 
impassable for wheeled vehicles. Judging by the built-up section of 
reverse curves still preserved above Viglitza and by Evans' Cretan 
parallels, we believe it more likely that main routes were carried 
over low ground on an earth fill of a meter or more in height, perhaps 
supported by rough blocks at the sides. The top few centimeters of 
the surface were likely of the same gravelly shale, perhaps over a thin 
layer of rock fill.%8 A few generations of neglect in the Early Iron 
Age and subsequent intensive cultivation would easily explain their 
complete disappearance. On the other hand, it is quite possible that, 
in the classical period at least, long stretches of the Mycenaean road 
over higher ground were kept in use, just as we think was the case 
as late as the period of Turkish occupation. 

If this whole picture seems to stretch the evidence, two points 
should be remembered. First, we refer only to arterial routes connect- 
ing major centers. Second, the Pylostablets (not to mention the 
Homeric tradition) force us to envisage a situation where the chariot 
was the symbol of military leadership and princely ostentation. There 
is reason to believe that wheeled traffic was not confined to level 
ground in the immediate vicinity of the capitals. Long journeys 
seem to have been practicable. Certainly, wheeled vehicles carried 
the nobles to their last resting places in the tholos tombs scattered 
widely over the countryside. While roadbeds no doubt varied in 
quality, it is fair to postulate a surface which would not have jarred 
loose the delicate inlaid ivory work of the magnificent chariots, 
lamed the prized horses, and ruined the royal kidneys.39 
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24 Studies in Ancient Technology II, 129. Cf. the average classical gauge 
of 1.45 m. (Despotopoulos, Technika Chronika 17 [1940]). 

25 Archaeological Reports for 1959-60, 8. 

26 Wace, Mycenae, 53. Schliemann, however, was doubtful that the ruts 
had been caused by chariot wheels, apparently because the Grave 
Circle seemed to block the only possible route within the citadel. 
Cf. his Mycenae (New York, 1878) 121-22, Plan C, Figs. 22, 210. 
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Archaeological Reports for 1959-60, 13. 


28 “Notes on the harbors of south Boeotia and sea trade between 
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Boeotia and Corinth in prehistoric times," BSA 26 (1923-24) 28-45. 
Heurtley's report was checked in July, 1961, by Hope Simpson and 
Lazenby. The traces can still be seen and in places there are wheel ruts 
in the rock. At one point it was possible to measure a span of 1.40 m. 
between the inner edges of what seem to be ruts. At another point 
there is evidence for a minimum total width of at least 2.90 m. for the 
roadway. But it was observed that the original width could hardly 
have been less than 4 m., and would probably have been closer to 
5 m. Heurtley mentioned that he found “some possible but no certain 
traces" of the wheel tracks which local peasants had reported to 
Professor Skias. 

For a full discussion of the sites concerned in the remainder of this 
paper, cf. McDonald and Hope Simpson, “The prehistoric habitation 
of southwest Peloponnese,” AJA 65 (1961) 221-60, esp. Pls. 74, 
75- 

Continued field work in 1962 and 1963 has established the existence 
of a large number of new Mycenaean sites, particularly in eastern 
Messenia. Karteroli and Thouria are no longer isolated on either side 
of the Pamisos valley, but each has a number of contemporaries in 
a natural line of communication to the north. There was apparently 
a river crossing ca. 12 km. inland near the modern bridge at Platy. 
The new information will be published in a forthcoming issue of the 
American Journal of Archaeology. 

The lower (eastern) section of these zig-zags has been cut into and 
obscured by the line of the paved kalderim just below it (cf. Fig. 8). 
To complicate matters, the later line also employs S-curves, somewhat 
more rounded in outline. The later line presumably dates back only 
a couple of centuries, but it is not clear to us why its builders felt it 
necessary to construct a new line so close to the older one. A further 
complication is introduced by the fact that during World War II 
the modern highway was blocked and the Italians repaired the 
kalderim route and used it as a by-pass. 

3.481-6; 15.189-207. 


34 3-323-0. 
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37 


Despotopoulos (Technika Chronika 17 [1940] 334) believes that in the 
classical period the only pavement was at the entrance to towns, 
shrines, etc. 

Evans, PoM II, 572-77, Fig. 359. 

Cf. Lefevre des Noéttes, L'Attelage et le cheval de selle, 136-47. 
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38 Cf. the construction of the ramp road inside the citadel at Mycenae 
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as described by Mylonas, Ancient M ycenae, 41. 

Since this paper was prepared for the Colloquium, we have completed 
one season of exploration (1962) and are engaged in a second. By and 
large, the new discoveries have not required any major changes in 
the conclusions and hypotheses of 196r. Although many new habita- 
tion sites have been discovered in Messenia, we see no significant shift 
in the distribution pattern which was emerging then. A valuable 
new member of our 1962 team was Professor Jesse E. Fant of the 
Department of Civil Engineering, University of Minnesota. Before 
he began his work in Messenia, we made a brief survey of the Argolid 
roads. This was for comparative purposes only, since Professor 
Mylonas had informed us that he and his Greek colleagues plan to 
make a new and up-to-date survey there. All information on the 
Argolid included in this paper was collected prior to September, 
1961, when we had no idea of Professor Mylonas’ special interest in 
the highways. One of Professor Fant's major projects was a careful 
survey of the complicated series of roads in the Kazarma-Neromilos 
area of central Messenia. Since this work completely supersedes our 
previous sketchy data, we have felt it necessary to include his survey 
here (Fig. 4). Unfortunately, the text that should accompany it 
cannot be fitted in at this stage. 

The only additional major point that must be mentioned is our 1963 
preliminary survey of the prehistoric roads in Crete. There is, indeed, 
some evidence—very striking in a couple of places—for major high- 
ways, presumably of Minoan date and probably capable of accom- 
modating wheeled vehicles. A fortiori, then, one can still believe in a 
road network connecting the major sites. But after making every 
allowance for the disappearance of evidence in the past 70 years and 
for the confusion caused by imprecise directions for re-finding crucial 
spots, we must state that many of Evans' confident assertions and 
assumptions are open to serious question. 


EMMETT L. BENNETT, JR. 


THE FIND-SPOTS or THE PyLos TABLETS 


The likelihood of finding the inscribed clay documents of Mycenaean 
accounting in almost any part of a Mycenaean palace is obvious from 
the success of the excavators of the Palace of Nestor at Epano 
Englianos in finding at least some such tablets in every campaign 
from 1939 through 1961 as new sections have gradually been un- 
covered. The majority, however, of the Pylos tablets derive from 
the deposits in the Archives Room, excavated in 1939, and in its 
Annex to the South and in the Inner Propylon also adjacent to the 
Archives Room in the East, both excavated in 1952. The very num- 
bers of the texts found here point out these rooms as the offices of an 
important section of the domestic economy where, if anywhere, the 
records made by the scribes and officials would have been filed with 
businesslike efficiency and order. There are good hopes that a view 
of that efficient system can be recovered, and can assist in the inter- 
pretation of Mycenaean documents. The care of the excavators and 
their zeal in recording the exact positions of the tablets and frag- 
ments found make it possible to map the distribution of those 
tablets which remained undisturbed on the floors and benches of 
these rooms from the time of the destruction of the palace to A.D. 
1939. Such a map of the distribution can show the associations of 
various classes of texts, and by suggesting the original positions and 
groupings of the documents before the catastrophe, can illustrate 
the administrative procedures of the officials who, with the assist- 
ance of these written documents, controlled the economy of the 
Palace. 

Elsewhere in the Palace it is generally the case that tablets are 
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few and scattered, often with clear indications of a fall from an upper 
story. For these tablets, the record that they have been found in a 
particular room will usually give as much information about their 
context at the time of the Palace's fall as we can expect. But even 
here, there are records in the excavators’ notebooks which would 
permit a greater precision. 

The condition of the tablets and the problems their removal pre- 
sented need not be rehearsed here. Reference to the first excavation 
report (AJA 43 [1939] 564-66) may suffice. But we may repeat that 
it was the salutary practice of the excavators to sketch, along with 
the record of their discovery, the outlines of each group of tablets 
in the day book as they were uncovered for the drying preliminary 
to removal. On these sketches were then noted the numbers given 
to the tablets in sequence as they were taken out of the ground and 
wrapped for safe transport to the excavation house. For the first 
tablets they also recorded in the same place brief descriptions of the 
tablet or fragments assigned to each number. Later, when it was 
clear that large numbers of tablets were to be found, this description 
was kept separately, compiled as a record of the contents of the num- 
bered packages as they were spread out for drying and hardening. 
In the same package (and even the wrappings of these are preserved) 
they were packed for carrying to Athens, where the pieces were 
cleaned, marked with their identifying numbers, joined, and photo- 
graphed in the workrooms of the National Museum. In combination 
the sketches, the photographs of many groups of tablets still in situ, 
the records of their discovery, the descriptions of the fragments, 
and the photographs eventually taken of each inscribed piece are 
sufficient to locate with remarkable precision the spot from which 
almost every separate bit was taken. 

Here we may appropriately explain the several methods of num- 
bering and renumbering the tablets and their fragments, for the 
published results have not prevented some confusion. In the initial 
assignment of numbers in 1939, as the tablets and fragments were 
taken out of the ground, there were 620 numbers assigned in se- 
quence. The number 621 was then given to pieces which turned up 
in baskets of sherds in the final packing up of the finds at the excava- 
tion house. Of these 620 numbers, however, some few were assigned 
to tablet fragments which later turned out to be sherds or stones, 
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and a very few were inadvertently skipped. More important is the 
fact that in many instances two or more fragments (in the case of 
615 at least 14 substantial pieces and 60 tiny bits) were put together 
under the same number, when their position in the ground, or their 
general similarity, had suggested the possibility of their being parts 
of one tablet, or when minute bits were put with larger ones for 
convenience. In most cases of this sort the first record will indicate 
the number of fragments under one number, but only rarely will they 
be identified there as were, e.g., 119a and 119b. 

Even in the first examination in the drying trays some joins were 
found and made, and these are recorded with the description of the 
pieces completed before the finds were taken to Athens. 

In the National Museum, the tablets and fragments were now 
sufficiently dry for further cleaning. Even before further cleaning, 
however, photographs and casts were made of a few of the better 
pieces, and these are represented by the illustrations of the first 
report in the Illustrated London News, June 3, 1939. The numbers 
were now marked on each piece. Where several bits had been in- 
cluded under a single number each was given at this time a frac- 
tional number (except for some minute bits without any indication of 
inscription). Thus number 9 consisted of two similar fragments. 
These were identified and marked as ot and 9.2. Photographs were 
then taken of the texts, normally keeping together the pieces be- 
longing to one number. At the same time the systematic search for 
joins was continued, and as these were found new photographs were 
taken of the joined tablets. A set of prints of these photographs was 
soon available in Cincinnati, where under Mr. Blegen's direction the 
texts were copied and their study begun. In the copies then made 
and in the lists and indexes the tablets were identified by their 
numbers, those which were parts of a single number with the decimal 
recorded, and those which had been joined, at first with some incon- 
sistency (e.g., identification in the form of 39 + 43, or listing 461 + 
462 + 160 as 462), but then uniformly by the lowest number, whole 
or fractional, of a constituent fragment. Thus the present An 209 
was known as 207.1 and the present An 207 as 207.2. 

With the development of a scheme of classification the inventory 
number was kept in the copies in the form, e.g., An 13-207.1 (now 
An 209), while in the index of sign-groups and for simple reference 
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only Anr3 was used. A concordance was given in the dissertation 
The Minoan Linear Script from Pylos (Cincinnati, 1947), when the 
classification was put into a definitive shape. With continuing dis- 
coveries of joins, with better acquaintance with the contents of the 
texts, both the inventory numbers and the classified numbers were 
gradually revised. Multilithed worksheets showing only the classifi- 
cation with the copied texts were prepared in 1949; much of these 
is directly reproduced in PT J (1951). What is changed, in text or 
in classification, including gaps in the sequence, results from the 
examination of the texts in 1950. Then I compared texts and copies 
in the museum, found a few more possible joins, which together 
with a number of bits inscribed but not yet recorded, were photo- 
graphed. From this collation the worksheets were revised to produce 
the text of PT I. 

The excavators continued their excellent practices in 1952 with 
but slight modification. Almost all of the joins of 1952 fragments 
with themselves and with 1939 tablets were made before photo- 
graphs were taken. Records of the source of constituent parts were 
kept, but photographs of uninscribed bits, or of groups of fragments 
under one find-number were not taken. The photographs themselves, 
like the tablets, were marked with definitive inventory numbers 
continuing after 621, the last of the 1939 series of whole numbers. 
These replaced the original find-numbers (which were in the form 
[1952] S3 [for trench $3], 1 ff, M [for Megaron], CH, etc.). A concord- 
ance of these numbers was kept, together with the record of the 
constituents of those tablets joined of several pieces. In the fall 
of 1953 the texts were again examined, a few further joins made, 
and a few minor, but inscribed fragments were given numbers and 
photographed. 

In the joining of 1952 fragments to 1939 tablets new higher in- 
ventory numbers had been given, creating some anomaly in the 
still-preserved ‘lowest constituent" system. But of course the 
published texts were known by the classified numbers, although 
these classified numbers had not been marked on the tablets. An 
attempt was made to extend the classified system to the new texts 
and to those newly joined, but the soon apparent difficulties made 
it advisable to establish the system now in use. As many of the 
1939 inventory numbers as had not been eliminated by joins were 
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assigned, without fractional parts and without regard for the 
“lowest-constitutent’’ principle, to tablets having that number, or 
some fraction of it, as a constituent. Where this would have given 
the same number to two texts, as, for example, 71.1 and 71.2, each 
unjoined, the extra fragment was assigned a number in the series 
beginning 1000, just beyond the numbers assigned to 1952 and 1953 
tablets. Thus 71.1 became Ea 71 and 71.2 became Wa 1008. These 
numbers (without the classificatory prefix, of course) were marked 
on the tablets. The numeration thus established was necessarily an 
incomplete series, especially between 1 and 621. The texts thus 
renumbered, with their classification indicated by the prefixes 
established in PT I, were published in PT II, with a concordance 
to the numbers in PT I. 

A concordance of the numbers assigned to tablets at the various 
stages in their study and publication has been kept. The record of 
cleaning, examining, joining, and photographing in the National 
Museum at Athens has also been kept, and an index of all the photo- 
graphs of Pylos tablets is available. The photographs themselves, 
enlarged to actual size and uniformly mounted, are available in 
Madison, while other copies of all or some are available in Cincinnati, 
Athens, and elsewhere. A minor function of these records, indexes, 
and concordances is the verification of the times at which tablets or 
fragments have been seen, cleaned, photographed, copied, read, or 
deciphered for the first time. 

In subsequent campaigns the same system has been followed: a 
new series of find-numbers is assigned for each year, or when neces- 
sary for different parts of the site. When the tablets are cleaned, 
photographed, and joined, inventory numbers are assigned, with 
the classified prefixes added in the publication of the new texts, con- 
tinuing the established series. New joins between fragments already 
entered into the inventory series lose their higher inventory number. 
Anomalies are inevitable, but are kept at a minimum; the assign- 
ment of new numbers is carefully recorded in the inventories and 
concordances. 

We may now return to the Archives Room and discuss the finding 
of the tablets and the evidence for their distribution within the 
Archives Room and its Annex. As was said, the majority of the 
texts found at Pylos have come from the Archives Room and its 
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Annex. From the year 1939, entirely from the Archives Room itself, 
including the doorway to the Annex and the upper layers of the 
Chasm, come the tablets originally numbered 1-621, to which may 
be added those now numbered 1000-1173, except for two tablets: 
Xa 184, found in Room 65, and Fr 343, found near Room 43. From 
the 1952 season the tablets are mostly from the Annex, with some 
from the Archives Room, some from the western end of the Inner 
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Propylon, and some from the Chasm. This is not the place to report 
the precise spot for every piece, but some indications of a general 
sort can be given. 

For convenience of reference and for uniformity we may begin 
by identifying these rooms by the newly introduced definitive 
numeration of the rooms and areas of the Palace (Fig. 8), which 
replaces the original system of designations partly by name, partly 
by number, which was employed in the excavation notebooks and 
to some extent in the publications. According to this new numera- 
tion, shown in the plan of the Palace presented here as Figure 8, 
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the Archives Room is now room 8, its Annex is room 7, the Inner 
Propylon is room 2. The Chasm we may be pardoned for retaining 
as a descriptive term. There are indeed similar chasmata elsewhere 
in the Palace, but in this context the reference is to the positions 
once occupied by the boundary walls of the Archives Room and the 
Annex, particularly that wall on the east side separating them from 
the Propyla, rooms 1 and 2. | 

For the convenience of reference in plotting the positions of the 
tablets on the floors of these rooms we may introduce an arbitrary 
scheme by which the rooms may be divided into meter squares, 
with the origin of the grid near the NW corner of room 8, the Ar- 
chives Room, and numbered from the origin. The orientation of the 
Palace is followed as more convenient than the true orientation. 
Thus square 12 indicates the square in the first meter southwards 
and in the second meter eastwards from that corner. For more precise 
determination of positions of tablets, each square may be further 
divided into decimeter squares numbered from 00 at NW to 09 at 
NE to 99 at SE. The SW corner of square 12 then will have the 
reference 1290. The accompanying sketch plan, (Fig. 9) indicates 
the location of the major squares with reference to the walls, door- 
ways, and bench. A sketch of the distribution within the Archives 
Room of the 1939 tablet has been published in Minos 5 (1957) 
Pl. XI, without identification of the tablets, or any scheme of 
reference. 

The center of Trench I of 1939 ran through squares 40 and 02, 
and it was within square 41 that the first tablet was found. When 
the orientation of the room became apparent, it was opened out in 
orderly fashion, with the clay benches, being nearer the surface, 
cleared off first, then the area between and beyond being opened up 
to floor level east and west of the first strip running north of point Y 
(3276, the corner of the south bench). In searching for the eastern 
end of the room the digging was not taken down to the floor level 
but was stopped in the confused ground full of larger stones with 
a few scattered tablet fragments found not near the floor level, as 
were most of those in the room, but at all levels. This confused 
ground was later recognized to be the upper part of the Chasm. 
Toward the south the threshold (square 43) was exposed, and the 
tablets from that area were the last taken up in 1939. The area 
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Adapted from a plan by D. Theochares 


cleared to the floor extended eastward through half of squares 14, 
24, 34, 44. The area superficially dug extended through 15, 25, 35, 
45. A small section of the Annex's floor (room 7, square 50) yielded 
bones, but no tablet fragments. 
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The center of Trench S3 of 1952 ran through squares 92 and 53. 
The Annex was first opened up, then the area east and north, above 
and beyond the Chasm. The Archives Room was uncovered again, 
and the western walls and the western and southern extensions of 
the Chasm exposed. The eastern limit of digging was roughly 
through 17, 27, etc. In this campaign the Chasm was recognized and 
charted. 

Before we turn briefly to the inscriptions found elsewhere in and 
beyond the Palace we may review the inscriptions found since 1952 
in the complex of the Archives Room, that is, rooms 8, 7, 2, andthe 
Chasms surrounding them. 

Of the 1953 pieces, only a part of Wa 917 came from this region. 
It was, however, not excavated in 1953, but was rather a scrap 
recognized among the sherds of 1952, and catalogued as the first 
piece of 1953. There is no indication of its find-spot, but we may 
reasonably assume it was near the joining fragment. 

Of the 1954 pieces, most of the fragments came from the upper 
layers of the Chasms. Included in this group are 1176, 1183-1193, 
1195-1197, and those fragments joining texts found earlier. On the 
floor of the Inner Propylon, room 2, there were found 1174-1175, 
1177-1182. 

In the 1955 season, the only activity in this quarter was the 
sweeping up of the Archives room, in which was found the fragmen- 
tary label, Wa 1248. 

In 1957, a part of the chasm was cleaned out to undisturbed foun- 
dations. The section extended from the SE corner of room 7 to just 
north of the anta wall between the Inner and Outer Propyla. The 
texts recovered here were 1264—1271, together with pieces joining 
earlier finds. 

In 1958, the rest of the chasm between rooms 8 and 2 was cleaned 
out in the same way. The fragments 1344-1354, 1356-1357 came 
from this section. 

The fragments of Eq 887a were probably found in 1952, and set 
aside and misplaced in the process of cleaning. But no specific find- 
spot can yet be traced for them. 

Most of the tablets from these rooms seem to have been found in 
the positions to which they fell with more or less breaking and 
scattering, probably from shelves against the walls. The varying 
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colors of some fragments of single tablets illustrate the varying force 
of the fire which immediately followed and baked the clay of the 
tablets. I know of no indication that they were deliberately dis- 
turbed, scattered, or broken. They lay within a layer of dark grey 
ashy earth about 0.10 m. deep. Above this is a layer of light reddish 
hard earth (the crude brick of the higher walls burned and decom- 
posed), mixed with small stones and pieces of brick, about 0.20 m. 
thick. Above this is topsoil, disturbed by the plow. The tablets 
generally share their color with the earth in which they lie. 

The remainder of the tablets, mostly thoroughly broken, have 
been disturbed at some period long after the destructionof the Palace, 
when the stones of many of the walls were quarried out. This digging 
disturbed such tablets as were lying on the floors near the walls, for 
the digging was taken below floor level. They were thrown out with 
the earth, and, whether noticed or not by the quarriers, were thrown 
back in when the trenches were filled up. The area of this digging 
has been named the Chasm, and is shown in dotted space in the 
sketch plan. 

We may reasonably expect that virtually every fragment which 
was adequately fired has been recovered from the undisturbed 
deposit. We may count ourselves fortunate that any havesurvived 
the creation of the Chasm; the proportion of those originally lying 
in the area torn up is incalculable. 

The scattering in fragments of individual tablets and of groups of 
tablets varies considerably and may indicate, if properly interpreted, 
the kind of fall they suffered, and the extent to which they were 
originally kept in groups corresponding to the classification which 
has now been established. It is in the study of these distributions, 
and the correlation of different groups (especially the association 
of labels, sealings, box-hinges with tablets), that the principal value 
and interest of this study is to be found. 

Of the fragments found outside this complex of rooms devoted 
to records, there are two which one would expect from their ap- 
pearance and content to have been found in the Archives Room 
complex. These are Eb 636 (found 1952) and Sa 1313 (found 1957). 
Possible explanations of their strange position include my misinter- 
pretation of the records, a confusion in the records, an erroneous 
labelling or a misinterpretation of a correct label, or an unwitting, 
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but perhaps possible, transportation by the excavators in filling in 
the trenches of an earlier season. However, until they are joined to 
pieces clearly coming from the Archives Room complex, their posi- 
tion is not absolutely strange. 

The find-spots of the tablets found outside the Archives Room 
complex may now be listed, beginning with the Megaron, now 
known as room 6. Here, and in the Prodomos, room 5, there were 
found in 1952 tablets 622-638 (with 640 probably from the same 
source—it was recovered from a basket of sherds which had lost its 
label). 

In 1953, tablet Tn 996 came from room 20 (formerly known as 
room 4), a pantry full of pots, and there was evidence that it had 
fallen from above. Two other fragments, Be 996 and the illegible 
997 (if it is indeed part of an inscribed text), came from the area 
near rooms 55 and 57. 

In the Olive Oil Tablets of Pylos, 11-12, there were recorded the 
find-spots of the tablets found elsewhere in the palace in 1939, 1954, 
and 1955. The plan (ib;d., Pl. I), however, and the references em- 
ployed the original numeration, which may now be replaced. Fur- 
thermore one serious error was made. The tablet Fr 1184 was 
wrongly placed. It actually came from the Chasm of the Archives 
Room, and therefore the list many be revised and repeated: 


From room 32 [old 48] came 1194, 1198-1200 (found 1954). 

From room 38 [old 47] came 1201-1214 (found 1955), and probably 
the fragment found in 1956 which joined r206. 

Probably from, certainly near, room 41 [old 45] came 343 (found 
1939). 

From the pantry room 23 [old 8] came 1215-1246, 1240. 

From the adjacent pantry, room 24 [old 9] came 1247. . 

From the court 63 came 1250-1252. 

From the doorway between rooms 71 and 72 [old 31-32] came 
1253-1257. 


The year 1956 produced only 7 bits, of which Qa 1259 (anti- 
cipating the discovery of the bulk of the Qa series in 1957) came 
from surface soil somewhere near the area 95, while 1258 and 1261 
came from the same region, but were found among sherds rather 
than in situ. The small remainder have equally undistinguished 
find-spots. 
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In 1957, the bulk of the tablets, together with some of the sealings 
1325-1334, were found in room 99, with the rest of the sealings 
found in room 98. However, Sa 1313, which by its content ought to 
have been found in the Archives Room Annex (room 7) or the Chasm 
beside it, is recorded also to have been found in room 98. Four 
pieces, 1283—1284, 1322, 1337, came from the open area to the south 
and west of room 99, one from room 97 (1336) and one from room 43, 
just by the bath (1338). 

In 1958, only Fr 1355 came from the open area west of room 103, 
while the sealings came from the Wine Store, 105. 

For 1959, we may quote Miss Lang's section of the report in 
AJA 64 (1960) 160: 


Of the thirty inscribed pieces here presented, all but three were found 
in black earth just below the surface along a narrow five meter strip in 
an olive grove just under the south edge of the palacehill.... Theiroriginal 
location was presumably in a room to the southeast of the great hall 
[Room 65] of the southwest wing of the palace.... Wr 1374 and Xa 1389 
were found several meters to the east of the others; Za 1392 was found 
in a drain or water channel to the northeast of the palace. 


Miss Lang's contribution to the report for r960 continues the 
account of this group of texts (AJA 65 [1961] 158-59): 


Found in disturbed surface earth just below the southwest edge of the 
palace hill, the two seasons' fragments, between which no joins were 
found, represent only chance remains of what must have been fairly 
extensive archives in the Southwest Building; the greater part of these 
records must have been pulled out by the stone-robbers and washed or 
plowed away. The few pieces which were found at some distance from 
the main concentration but still on the southwest edge of the hill are 
also apparently different in content: Xb r419-1420 (several meters to 
the west); Wr 1415-1416, Xa 1418 Xn 1421-1422 (several meters to the 
east). There are two exceptions: Mn 1409, which almost certainly belongs 
by form and content to the main group, was found several meters to the 
east; Un 1414, which differs in form and content from the main concen- 
tration, was found in it. Most of the fragments found in 1960 (1393-1413, 
1417) were found in the area between the find-spots of the other 1959 
tablets and of Wr 1374. 


Appendix 


THE WINGSPREAD CONVENTION 
FOR THE TRANSCRIPTION OF MYCENAEAN 
(LINEAR B) TEXTS 


The signs shown in the Syllabarii Mycenaei Transcriptio (Appendix Tables 
I-III) are drawn as far as possible in exact imitation of three different hands 
recognizable in the Mycenaean tablets. That of editio a, which will be found 
useful in reading texts represented by the numbers of the signs, or by those 
who remember the traditional order of signs in reading drawings, photo- 
graphs, or the tablets themselves, imitates a hand from Pylos, of Class III. 
That of editio 6, in which the signs appear in the alphabetical order of their 
conventional transcription, imitates a hand of Knossos. That of editio c, in 
which the syllabic grid is displayed, imitates a hand of Pylos, of Class I. 


The signs shown in the Ideogrammatum Scripturae Mycenaeae Transcriptio 
(Appendix Table IV) show mixed forms since few hands present even a 
moderate number of different ideograms, but they are drawn as far as pos- 
sible in imitation of actual and representative instances found in the tablets. 
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NOTAE DIACRITICAE IN EDENDIS TEXTIBUS 
MYCENAEIS MINOICISQUE 


a Tertio Colloquio Internationali Studiorum 
Mycenaeorum in '""Wingspread" convocato 
editoribus commentatoribusque commendata 





The use of the following signs is recommended as conforming generally 
to the system adopted at Leiden in 1931 ("Das Leidenes Klammer- 
system") for editing Greek and Latin texts of all kinds. 

Clarity and objectivity being the essentials, the textual apparatus 
should always specify the precise facts whenever the following conven- 
tions are inadequate, or the situation is in any way unusual. 


THE BRACKETS ENCLOSE WHAT THE EDITOR ASSERTS TO HAVE BEEN 

A SIGN OR SIGNS: 

[ ] Originally wtitten, but now broken away or illegible. 
The Leiden system makes no provision, and scholars 
have experimented but have never agreed on one, for 
indicating what restorations are positive and what are 
conjectural. Restorations of letters or individual signs 
which make normal spellings in words which are them- 
selves indubitable, or of formulae which are amply at- 
tested in the given context, are positive; but where cer- 
tainty is unattainable, the editor must be free to print 
other letters, signs, or words, which he feels should be 
restored to indicate the possible sense. In this situation 
the simplest courses are to insert a small interrogation 
point, and to comment in the apparatus; or to leave the 
space blank and to give the suggested restoration wholly 
in the apparatus. 

( ) Added to expand an abbreviation or other curtailment. 
But in dealing with Linear B texts, abbreviations are 
normally not expanded. 

< > Omitted in the inscription, presumably by accident; or substi- 

tuted for signs erroneously written. 

In the latter case, the signs actually written in the in- 
scription should be specified in the commentary. 

{ } Inserted superfluously in the inscription. 


ET ] 
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Legible within an erased area (i.e., apparently intended to be 
erased, but still legible). 
If two successive readings are legible in the same area, 
the later text should be printed, with the erased text in a 
note. If signs are written in an erased area in which the 
erased text is not legible, this fact should be noted in the 
commentary. 
Restored within an erased area. 


SIGNS DOUBTFULLY READ: 


Es 
da 


A dot under a sign, or 
under a letter or letters representing a sign, denotes that what 
is legible is compatible with this reading, though what is 
legible would not, by itself in isolation, make such a reading 
mandatory. 
N.B. If any part of a sign is legible which by itself pos- 
itively suffices to indicate one and only one sign, no dot 
should be used. 


SPACES ASSERTED TO HAVE BEEN ORIGINALLY INSCRIBED, BUT NOW 
PRESERVING NO LEGIBLE TRACE: 


[ec] 


5o[ 
50[ 


--]te-ra 


One dot for each missing sign. 
Dashes for an indefinite (unknown) number of missing signs. 
Dashes with indication of the approximate number of missing 
signs. 
Dashes and interrogation point to indicate doubt whether a 
sign or signs was inscribed in the area. 
N.B. A space between a bracket and a sign, or a sign 
and a bracket, indicates that the sign is believed to be 
the beginning, or in the other case end, of a word or sign 
group; if the bracket immediately precedes or follows 
the sign, this indicates that the word or sign group may 
or may not be complete. E.g., 
means that no digits can have followed the numeral; 
means that it is impossible to tell whether or not any digits 
followed. 
Similarly, 
means that there is enough space, or a divider, between the 
broken edge and the sign /e to show that this is the beginning 
of the word; 
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- - ]te-ra means that there is insufficient evidence to show whether or 
not the word is complete. 


SPACES ASSERTED NOT TO HAVE BEEN INSCRIBED: 
vacat A blank line or area. 
vacant 4 versus A compendious way of indicating a number of blank lines. 


AREAS BROKEN AWAY: 

sup. mut. (scil. supra mutila) above the first line, or 

inf. mut. (scil. infra mutila) below the last line, indicate that the begin- 

ning, or end, of the tablet is missing. 

If the missing part can be delimited, the text should 
state, e.g.: 

sup. mut.(desunt 3 versus) 

inf. mut.(desunt ca. 3 versus) 
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GENERAL WORKS ABBREVIATED 


For uniformity the abbreviations of periodicals follow those of L'Année 
Philologique, or of the Bibliographie Linguistique, or of the American 
Journal of Archaeology. Other abbreviations are employed as follows: 


Études Mycéniennes 
Études Mycéniennes: Actes du colloque international sur les 
textes mycéniennes, Gif-sur-Yvette, 1956, ed. M. Lejeune. Paris, 
1956. 

Atti del 2° Colloquio 
Atti del 2° Colloquio Internazionale di Studi Minoico-micenei, 
Pavia, 1958, ed. P. Meriggi, Athenaeum 46 (n.s. 36) (1958) 
295—426. 

Minoica und Homer 
Minoica und Homer, eine Aufsatzsammlung, ed. V. Georgiev, 
J. Irmscher. Berlin, 1961. 

Minoica 
Minoica, Festschrift zum 80. Geburtstag von Johannes Sundwall. 
Berlin, 1958. 

Evidence 
M. Ventris, J. Chadwick. “Evidence for Greek Dialect in the 
Mycenaean Archives,” JHS 73 (1953) 84-103. 

Documents 
M. Ventris, J. Chadwick. Documents in Mycenaean Greek. 
Cambridge, 1956. 

PT II 
The Pylos Tablets. Texts of the Inscriptions Found, 1939-1954, 
ed. E. L. Bennett. Princeton, 1955. 
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Olive Oil Tablets 
E. L. Bennett. The Olive Oil Tablets of Pylos, Texts of Inscrip- 
tions found, 1955, Suplementos a Minos 2. Salamanca, 1958. 


SM II 
A. J. Evans. Scripta Minoa IT, ed. J. L. Myres. Oxford, 1952. 
KI TI 
The Knossos Tablets. A transliteration by E. L. Bennett, J. 
Chadwick, M. Ventris, 2nd ed., BICS Supplement 7. London, 
1959. 
MT II 


E. L. Bennett. The Mycenae Tablets II, Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society 48:x (1958). 

Bechtel, Hist.PN 
F. Bechtel. Die historische Personennamen des Griechischen bis 
zur Kaiserzeit. Halle, 917. 

Benveniste, Noms d'Agent 
E. Benveniste. Noms d'agent et noms d'action en indo-européen. 
Paris, 1948. 

Benveniste, Origines 
E. Benveniste. Origines de la formation des noms en indo- 
européen. Paris, 1935. 

Boisacq 
E. Boisacq. Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque, 4th 
ed. Heidelberg, 1950. 

Chadwick, Decipherment 
J. Chadwick. The Decipherment of Linear B. Cambridge, 1958. 

Chantraine, Formation des Noms 
P. Chantraine. La formation des noms en grec ancien. Paris, 
1933. — 

Ernout-Meillet, DELL 
A. Ernout, A. Meillet. Dictionnaire éiymologique de la langue 
Latine, 3d ed. Paris, 1951. 

Evans, PoM 


A. J. Evans. The Palace of Minos at Knossos. Oxford, 1921-1935. 
Frisk, GEW 


H. Frisk. Griechisches etymologisches Wörterbuch. Heidelberg, 
1954—. 

Landau, Myk.gr.PN 
O. Landau. Mykenisch-griechische Personennamen. Göteborg, 
1958. 
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Lejeune, Mémoires I 
M. Lejeune. Mémoires de philologie mycénienne, I. Paris, 1958. 
Schwyzer, Del. 
E. Schwyzer. Dialectorum Graecarum exempla epigraphica 
potiora. Leipzig, 1923. 
Schwyzer, Gr.Gr. 
E. Schwyzer. Griechische Grammatik. Munich, 1934-1950. 
Seiler, Steigerungsformen 
H J. Seiler. Die primären griechische Steigerungsformen. 
Hamburg, 1950. 
Thumb-Scherer, Hdb.gr.Dial. II 
A. Thumb, A. Scherer. Handbuch der griechischen Dialekte II. 
Heidelberg, 1959. 
Ventris, Work Notes 
M. Ventris. "Work Notes on Minoan Language Research, 28 
January 1951-1 June 1952.” 176 pp. 
Vilborg, GMG 
E. Vilborg. A Tentative Grammar of Mycenaean Greek. Gôte- 
borg, 1960. 
Walde-Hoffman, LEW 
A. Walde, O. Hoffman. Lateinisches etymologisches Wörterbuch, 
3d ed. Heidelberg, 1930-1956. 
Walde-Pokorny, Hei Wórterb. 
A. Walde, J. Pokorny. Vergleichendes Wörterbuch der indoger- 
manischen Sprachen. Berlin, 1927-1932. 


THE LINEAR B SYLLABARY AND ITS TRANSCRIPTION 


J. Sundwall, in “Die kretische Linearschrift," /DAI 30 (1915) 51-55, 
presented an illustrated list of the “Schriftzeichen” of the Linear B 
script, distinguishing them from the many "'Sinnzeichen" (cf. p. 56). 
A. J. Evans, in PoM IV, f. 666, and elsewhere, presented a list of the 
signs of the Linear B script, intermingling those of the syllabary with 
those used only ideographically, and including also some admixture of 
signs of Linear A. In this he was followed by J. L. Myres, in “The Minoan 
Signary," JHS 66 (1948) 1-4 (repeated in SM II, Tables I-V, and em- 
ployed in its Vocabulary). Michael Ventris followed this order of signs 
(for the phonetic signs) in his arbitrary transcription distributed in Sep- 
tember 1948. In this transcription the probably phonetic signs were dis- 
tinguished from ideographic and other classes of signs. From its pro- 
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nounceable form of transcription, ab, ac, ad, etc., the system was pun- 
ningly named the ''Abracadabra", or “‘Ventriloquism.” Ventris employed 
this system of transcription well into the period of the Work Notes. 


E. L. Bennett. The Pylos Tablets, À Preliminary Transcription (abbr. 
PT I). Princeton, 1951. P. 82: table of syllabic signs. The syllabary, 
including only signs used in Pylos tablets, in an order based upon 
the shape of the signs, and employed in the index of sign groups. 

E. L. Bennett. A Minoan Linear B Index (abbr. MLB Index). New Ha- 
ven, 1953. P. 1: table of syllabic signs. An extension of the order 
used in PT J, used here as alphabetical for the index of sign groups. 
The table of signs was first prepared and distributed in September, 
1952. 

M. Ventris. Work Notes. Fig. 12 (dated 5 June 1962): table of syllabic 
signs. The present numeration applied to the order of the syllabary 
used in MLB Index. 

M. Ventris and J. Chadwick. Evidence (1953). Fig. 2: table of the syllabary. 
The basis of the present transliteration. Its antecedents in the Work 
Notes have been reported in J. Chadwick's Decipherment. Upon this 
are dependent all subsequent systems of transcription, which diverge 
from the present system either in the interpretation of particular 
signs, or more systematically in modifying the notation of sets of 
signs related in value. References to most of the divergent interpre- 
tations and transliterations may be found in the annual indexes of 
Studies in Mycenacan Inscriptions and Dialect (London, 1956——). 





THE LINEAR B IDEOGRAMS AND THEIR TRANSCRIPTION 


J. Sundwall, in “Die kretische Linearschrift," JDAI 30 (1915) 56, dis- 
tinguished the ideographic signs, "Sinnzeichen," (without giving a 
catalogue of them) from the phonetic “Schriftzeichen.” A. J. Evans, in 
PoM IV (1935) f. 666 and elsewhere, listed the signs of the Linear B 
script in a single numerical series, intermingling those used only ideo- 
graphically with those used phonetically, and even included some ad 
mixture of the signs of Linear A. In this he was followed by J. L. Myres, 
in “The Minoan Signary," JHS 66 (1948) 1-4. B. Hrozný, however, in 
Les inscriptions crétoises, Prague, 1949, p. 352, though he listed all signs 
in a single series, still identified a group of signs as "idéogrammes" and 
placed them at the end as nos. 76-115, and assigned interpretations (in 
French). Ventris, in his arbitrary working transcription distributed in 
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September, 1948, distinguished various classes of signs, and for the ideo- 
grams followed Hrozny's order, transcribing them as Linear B, Class 4, 
AA-ZZ; Class 6, A-E. Note, however, that Evans, in PoM IV § 111 and 
elsewhere, discusses the Linear B texts in a classified order dependent 
upon the ideograms appearing in the accounting texts. It was upon this 
order that the more nearly definite order of ideograms used in the study 
of the Pylos tablets was based. 


E. L. Bennett. PT I (1951). P. 82: table of ideographic signs. Ideograms, 
from Pylos tablets only, in a classified but unnumbered order, and 
without transcription. 

E. L. Bennett. MLB Index (1953). P. 107: table of ideographic signs; 
pp. 107-119: index of occurrence of ideograms. Linear B ideograms, 
in an extension of the order of PTI, unnumbered, and without 
transcriptions or interpretations. The table of signs was first pre- 
pared and distributed in September, 1952. 

A. Furumark. “Âgäische Texte in griechischen Sprache," Evanos 51 
(1953). P. 116.: table of ideograms. Linear B ideograms, in an order 
generally similar to that of MLB Index, but differing in detail, with 
the addition of an identifying numeration (1-58, with some variations 
and distinctions further marked by a, b, c, or d), and identified with 
interpretations in German. In the accompanying text some of these 
interpretations are used as transcriptions. 

P. Meriggi. Glossario miceneo (Minoico B). Torino, 1955. P. 122: table of 
ideograms. Furumark's numeration revised and extended. Interpre- 
tations in Italian, except for ANHP and l'YNH. 

R. Browning. The Linear 'B' Texts from Knossos (1955). Pp. v-vi: table 
of ideographic signs. To the list of ideograms from M LB Index an 
extensive transcription into English is added, and this is used in the 
texts transcribed. No numeration is indicated for the signs. 

V. Georgiev. Lexique des inscriptions crélo-mycéniennes. Sofia, 1955. 
Pp. 8-11: table of ideograms. To the list of ideograms from MLB 
Index are added a numeration (by position in the table) and a 
transcription into Greek. 

S. Ja. Luria. Jazyk y kultury mikenskoj ereicht, Moscow, 1957. P. 37: 
a partial table of ideograms with transcriptions into Russian. 

M. Ventris. “Mycenaean Epigraphy: Suggested Code of Practice," 
Bulletin of the Institute of Classical Studies, University of London, 
I (1954) 3-10. Pp. 5-7: discussion of the form of transcription to be 
used for ideograms. 

M. Ventris. "Numerical reference for the Mycenaean ideograms,"" Minos 4 
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(1955) 1-5. The tables, with numeration, and with English tran- 
scriptions for some of the ideograms, are repeated in Ventris and 
Chadwick, Documents, pp. 50—51, fig. 10. To them must be added the 
numbers and transcriptions of the “Vase” ideograms, p. 324, fig. 16. 
This is the basis for all subsequent lists of ideograms and systems of 
transcription: the numeration and interpretation of the occasionally 
appearing new signs have been adapted to this system. 

M. Ventris and others. Études Mycéniennes (1956), pp. 229-31, 276-77: 
discussion of the form of transcription to be used for ideograms. 


For instances of the use of transcription into various languages there may 
be mentioned, e.g.: 
Italian: M. Doria. Le iscrizione micenee. Trieste, 1957. 
French: M. Lejeune. Mémoires I. (1959). 
Spanish: M. F. Galiano. Diecisiete tablillas micenicas. Madrid, 1959. 
Latin: C. Gallavotti. Documenti e struttura del greco nell etd micenea. 
Rome, 1956. 
C. Gallavotti, A. Sacconi, recc., Inscriptiones Pyliae ad My- 
cenacam aetatem pertinentes. Rome, 1961. 
Pp. xiii-xv, 152-56: tables of ideograms. 
C. J. Ruijgh, Tabellae M ycenenses selectae, Leiden, 1962. 
Table of transcriptions inserted at end. 


THE LEIDEN SYSTEM 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 


Union Académique internationale. Emploi des signes critiques; disposition 
de l'apparat dans les éditions savantes de textes grecs et latins: Conseile 
et recommendations, ed. J. Bidez and A. B. Drachman. Paris, 1932. 
First edition, now "historic." 

, ed. À. Delatte and A. Severyns, new ed. Brussels and 

Paris, 1938. 

“New” edition. Some essential changes. The standard version, 

except that the signs" ? (page 20) have not been adopted. 








SUMMARIES FOR THE USER 


Inscriptiones Graecae, II/III 12, Inscripitones Atticae Euclidis anno 
posteriores, ed. J. Kirchner (Berlin, 1935), p. 5. The present rules are 
to be preferred on subscript dots. 


Select Bibliography 271 


Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum 7 (1934), ed. J. J. E. Hondius, p. 8; 
subsequent volumes, e.g. 18 (1962), ed. A. G. Woodhead, p. 12. 
The present rules are to be preferred on subscript dots. 

A. G. Woodhead, The Study of Greek Inscriptions (Cambridge, 1959), 

pp. 6-11. 
Page 9: the letters restored in the erasure should be printed not 
[Lóxe1XtevTl but [| [éxeartan] T. The present rules are to be preferred 
on subscript dots. Otherwise these pages are the fullest and best 
recent guide. 
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a-di-ri-ja-pi 71, 73 
a-ka-ma-wo 123 
a-jka-wi-ja 63 
a-ka-wi-ja-de 63 
a-ke 92, 93, 106 
a-ke-re-se 128 
-a-ke-re-u 61 
a-ke-re-wa 61, 80, 99 
a-ke-li-a, 128 
a-ke-ti-vi-ja 128 
-a-ki-ri-jo 61 
a-ki-ti-to 127 
a-ko-ro 106 
a-ho-ro-ta 68 
a-ko-so-ta 68 
a-ko-to-no 81, 127 
a-ko-wo 80 
a-[ma-tu]-na 68 
a-me-no 76 
a-mi-<ni->si-ja 103 
a-mi-ni-s0 73 
a-mo 127 
a-mo-Si 127 
a-mo-ta 127 
a-na-mo-to 149 
a]-ne-0 37 


a-no-no 81, 82, 95, 96 
a-no-qa-si-ja 87, 102, 103 
a-no-we 58, 149 
a-no-wo-to 58 
a-o-ri-me-ne 64 
a-pe-a-sa 127, 169 
a-pe-do-ke 179 
a-pe-e-ke 179, 181 
a-pi-a-ro 82 

a-pi-e-ra 62 
a-pi-po-re-we 148 
a-pu-do-ke 179 
a-pu-|do-ke 80 
a-pu-do-si 85 

a-pus-ja 62 

a-pu,-we 62 
a-ra-r0-mo-te-me-na 71,73, 149 
a-ra-ru-ja 62,72, 176 
à-Ya-YW-W0-à 72, 174, 175 
a-ra-ru-wo-ja 176 
a-re-ku-bu-ru-wo 57 
a-re-ku-tu-ru-[wo|-ne 38 
a-ve-pa III 

a-re-pa-20-0 127 
a-re-po-20-0 127 

a-ri-to 78 
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a-ro-u-ra 59 
Gäng 116 
a-si-wi-ja 89 
a-si-wi-jo 76, 104 
a-la-ra-si-jo 149 
a-ta-ro 79, 81, 98, 109 
[a-te-re-wi-ja] 69 
a-ti[-pa-mo 68 
a-we-ke-se-u 58 
a-wo-ro 59 
a-ze-ti-ri-ja 79 
ay-ra-tu-a 62 
az-va-tu-wa 62 
ay-te-ro 127 
ai-ha-sa-ma 75 
ai-ke-u 61 
ai-ki-bo-de 118 
*ai-la-ri-j0 109 
ai-ti-jo-qo 74 
ai-wo-r0 I3I 
da-da-re-jo-de 162 
da-puy-jo 62 
da-pus-ri-to-jo po-ti-ni-ja 162, 
165 
-da-sa-to 169 
da-u-no 58 
da-wa-no 58 
da-wi-jo 78 
da-83-ja 89 
-de 123 
de-di-<da->ku-ja 176 
de-di-ku-ja 176 
]de-di-ku-ja 62 
de-ka-sa-to 179 
de-ko-to 122, 179 
de-ku-tu-wo-ko 20, 21 
de-ma-si 71 
de-me-o-te 79 


de-mi-ni-ja 73 
de-so-mo 75, 174 
de-u-jo-t 63 
de-we-ro-ai-ko-ra-i-ja 58 
de-wi-jo 63 
di-pi-si-jo 86 
di-pi-si-jo-1 86 
di-u-ja 63 
di-u-ja-jo 63 
di-u-jo 63 
di-wa-jo 63 
di-wi-ja 63 
di-wi-ja-ta 63 
di-wi-ja-wo 63 
di-wi-je-ja 63 
di-wi-je-u 63, 164 
di-wi-je-we 163, 164 
di-wi-jo 63 
di-wi-jo-jo 63 
di-wo 63 
di-wo i-je-we 163, 164 
di-wo-nu-so-jo 161, 162, 163, 
168, 169 
di-wo-pu-ka-ta 89 
do-e-rà 104 
do-ke 80, 98 
do-ge-ja 104 
do-ra 92 
do-si-mi-ja 75 
do-si-mi-jo 75 
do-so-mo 46, 75, 157 
do-so-[mo 37 
do-so]-mo 37 
do-we-jo 127 
du-ni-jo 89 
e-da-e-u 6I 
e-da-e-wo 61 
e-ha-ma-pi 7I 
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e-ka-te-re-ta 75 
e-ke 150 
e-ke-qe 150 
e]-Re-raygu-na 122 
é]-ke-va,-[wo 50 
&-ko-me|-no 69 
e-me 131 
e-ne-ka 64, 135 
e-ne-va 65 
e-ne-re-ja 65 
e-ne-ro 65 
e-ne-wo-pe-za 122 
e-ni[-ja-u-si-jo 68 
€-no-si-da-o-ne 122 
e-pi-da-to 179, 18x 
e-pi-ki-to-ni-ja 77 
e-qa-na 81, 85, 86, 88, 94, xor, 
102 
e-qa-na-qe 85, 117 
e-ge-la 87, 219 
e-qo-me-no 86 
e-go-me-[no 86 
e-[go]-me-[no 86 
**e-go-na 102 
*e-go-no 86 
e-go-te 80, 83, 84, 86, 88, 102 
el-go-te 21, 80, 98 
£-à-jO 135 
e-ra-pe-me-na 64, 71, 72, 73 
e-ra-pi-ja 127, 135 
e-ra-po 127 
e-ra-po ri-me-ne 135 
e-ra-le-© 135 
e-ra-ie-i-jo 135 


€-ra-lo 135 
e-ra-to-de 135 
e-ra-wo 83 


e-raz-wo 83, 86 


e-re-de 123 
e-re-e x28 
e-re-e-u 6x 


e-ve-e-we 6I 
e-ve-e-w0 OI 
e-re-pa-le-jo 127 
e-re-ba-le-0 127 
*e-re-u 123 
e-ve-u-te-ve 164 
e-ve-u-te-10 57 
e-ve-u-ti-ja 105 
e-ri-no-wo-te 123 
e-ro-pa-ke-ja 135 
e-ro-pa-ke-ta 127, 135 
e-ro-pa-he-u 127, 135 
e-te-re-ta 75 
e-te-wa-tu-o 61 
e-u-me-ne 86 
€-u-0-mo( 61 
e-u-vu-po-to-re-mo 63 
e-u-wa-ko-ro 58 
e-wa-ko-ro 58 
e-we-pe-se-so-me-na 58 
e-wi-ri-pi-ja 59 
e-wi-ri-po 59 
e-|.|-me-ka 86 
i-ja-puy-we 62 
i-ja-wo-ne 131 
i-je-re-ja 135 
i-je-re-u 6x, 68 
i-je-<re->we 163 
i-je-re-wi-jo 63 
i-je-to 92, 106, 164 
i-jo 131, 138, 163, 170 
i-jo-ge 163 
i-pe-me-de-ja 163 
i-su-ku-wo-do-to 22, 79, 81, 83, 
88 
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î-le-ja-0 2I 
i-te-re-wa 100 
*i-te-u 21 
i-le-we 20 
i-wa-ko 163 
1-65 163 
1-65-ge 163 
ja-pu,-wi-ja 62 
jo-i-je-s$ 164 
-ka 75 
ka-e-sa-me-no 61 
ka-e-se-u 61 
Ra-e-se-we OI 
ka-ke-u 60 
ka-ke-we 60 
ka-ki-jo 127 
ka-na-ko III 
ka-pa 89 
Ra-pa-ti-ja 80, 98 
ka-ra-a-bi 69,73 
Ra-ra-do-r0 135 
[ka-ra-i] 37 
ka-ra-ma-to 76 
-ka-ra-o-re 69 
ka-ra-so-mo 75 
ka-ra-u-jo 63 
ka-ra-u-ko 163 
ka-ra-u-ro 64 
ka-ra-wa[-ni-ta 67 
Ra-ra-wi-po-ro 08 
*ha-ru-kw 75 
ka-to 163 
Ra-u-ja 63 
ka-u-jo 63 
ka-u-ti-[ 58 
ka-wa-ti-ro 58 
]ka-wi-ja 63 
ka-wi-jo 63 
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ka-wi| 63 

*ka-zo-a 116 
ke-do-jo 81, 83 
ke-e-pe 151, 157 
ke-i-ja-ka-ra-na 135 
ke-iee-me-na 81, 102 
he-ke-tu-wo-e 175 
ke-ma-qe-me 128 
ke-po 151, 157 
ke-ra-u-jo 63 
ke-re-le-u 82 
ke-ro-u-te-u 6I 
ke-sa-da-ra 60 
ke-sa-do-ro 60 
Re-se-ni-wi-jo 57, 123 
ke-se-nu-wi-ja 62, 73 
ke-[se]-nu-wi-jo 57, 62 
ke-se-mu-wo 57 
ki-e-u 61 

Ri-e-wo 61 

ki-je-u 6I 
ki-ri-le-wi-ja 89 
Ri-ri-le-wi-ja-i 104 
Ri-si-wi-ja 76 
ki-ti-me-na 8x 
ki)-ti-me-no 50 
ki-to 77,122 
ki-to-pt 71i 
ko-no-ni-bi 73 
ko-re-£e 100 
ko-ri-ja-da-na 72 
ko-ri-ja-do-no 72 
ko-ro-fo 100 
ko-ru-pt 71,73 
Ro-ru-we-ja 65 
Ro-sa-ma-ne 75 
ko-sa-ma-to 75 
ko-to-na 81, 82 
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ko]-lo-na 82 
Ro-to-na< a>-no-no 82 
ko-to-ne-ta 81 
ko-to-ne-we 81 
ko-to-no-o-ko 81 
Ro-u-ra 65 
Ro-u-re-ja 65 
Ro-wa 65 
ko-we-ja 65 
ku-ja-ro 62 
ku-jo 62 
ku-jo[ 62 
ku-|no-ka-ra-o-i 67 
ku-pi-ri-jo 22, 78, 80, 81, 98, 
100, 109 
Ru-<ru->me-no 99 
ku-ru-no 82 
ku-vu-so 127 
ku-te-se-jo 127 
ku-te-so 20, 127 
ku-wa-no 57 
ma-no-u-r0 59 
ma-ro 97 
ma-ro-ne 22, 78, 97 
ma-se-de 123 
*ma-se-4 123 
ma-so-mo 75 
ma-to-pu-ro 67 
ma-to-<r0->pu-ro 67 
ma-u-ti-jo 58 
ma-wa-si-jo 58 
|-ma-wo 123 
me-nu-a, 62 
me-nu-wa 62 
me-|nu-wa 62 
me-re-li-Yas 128 
me-re-ti-ri-ja 128 
me-ri 98, III 


me-sa-ta 116, 122 
me-sa-to 25, 1x6, 122 
me-la 127, 131 
me-u-jo 63 
me-4-j0-à, 63 
me-u-jo-e 63 
me-wi-jo 63 
me-wi-jo-e 63 
me-za-W0 104 
me-za-wo-ni 89 
mo-ri-wo-do 58, 64, 76 
mo-r0-ga 100 
mu-jo-me-no 62 
*mu-ro 98 
mu-te-ri-ja 80, 94 
na-to-to 99, 158 
ne-ge-u 6I 
ne-ge-wo 61 
ne-wo IOO 
Jno-ka-ra-o-i 67 
]no-ka-ra-o-re 67, 69 
no-pe-ne-o[ x68 
]"»u-a 62 
o-da 131 
o-da-ke-we-ta 57 
o-da-ku-we-ta 57 
o-da-tu-we-la 57 
o-de 131, 138 
o-du-ru 99 
o-du-ru-we 62 
o-du-ru-wi-ja 62 
o-du-ru-wi-jo 62 
o-du-ru-wo 62 
o-ka 100 
[o-ka] 37 
o-na 81,83, 84, 85, 86, 89, 94, 
96, 99, 100, IOI, I09, 117 
o-na-jo 108 
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o-na-se-u 95 

o-na-ta 81, 95 

o-na-te-re 2I, BI, 95 

o-na-to 2I, 8r, 82, 95, 99, 158 

0-na<-to> 99 

o-<na->io 99 

<o-na>-to 99 

o-ne-u 108 

o-no 21, 22, 23, 77, 81, 82, 83, 
84, 85, 86, 88, 89, 90, 93, 
94, 95, 96, 98, 100, IOI, 
109, 117 

Jo-no 109 

o]-no 2x, 8x 

o-no-ka-va[-o-ve 67 

0-]no-ka-ra-o-re 67 

0-N0-We-W0-10-J0 79 

o-nu I3I, 138 

o-nu-ke IOI, 123 

o-nu]-Rke 77, 78, 124 

o-pa 103 

o-pa-wo-ne-ja 103 

o-pe-ro 84, 85, IOI, I5I, 157, 
158 

o-pe-te-re-u 102, 103 

0-po-ro-me-no 103 

o-qa-wo-niî 87 

20-90 75 

o-re-mo-a-Rke-re-u 97 

o-re-ne-a 78, 127 

o-re-ne-ja 78, 127 

o-re-[ne-jo 19 

o-re-ne-0 IOI 

0-]re-ne-o 21, 78 

0-/0-me-no 64 

Jo-ru-j0-go 62 

Jo-ru-wo-go 62 

0-lé 131 


o-te-ra 128 
o-ti-ra, 128 
o-ti-ri-ja 128 
o-to 99 

o-t0-wo-0 65 
o-to-wo-we 63 
o-tu-wo-we 63 
o-u-ka 77,96 
0-u-ko 77, 96, IOI 
O-U-YU-L0 59 
o-u-wo-ze 58 
o-wa-si-jo 60 
o-wo-we 58 
o-wo-ze 58 
pa-da-je-u 65 
pa-de-we-u 65 
pa-ka-na 174 
pa-ki-ja-st 92 
pa-ko-[we 86 
pa-go-si-jo-jo x18 
pa-ra-ku-ja 62 
pa-ra-[Ru-]we-i-jo 62 
pa-ra-u-jo 60, 63 
pa-ra-wa-jo 58, 60 
pa-ra-we 60 
pa-ra-we-wo 60 
pa-re 169 
pa-ro-ke-ne[-io 179 
da-si 71 

pa-lia 69 
pa-we-a 127 
*pa-we-e 83 
pe-da 127, 131 
pe-de-we-sa 58 


pe-ma 127 
[pe-ma] 50 
pe-mo 127 


pe-ne-we-ta 58 
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pel-puzte-me-no 50 
dpe-qo-ta 145 
pe-ras-ko-ra-i-ja 58 
dere 92, 93 
pe-ri-go-ta 145 
pe-ro-ro 158 
pe-ru-si-nu-wa 57, 65 
pe-ru-si-nu-wo 57, 73 
pe-ru-si-nwa-0 57, 64 
pe-te-u 169 
pi-ja-se-me 75 
Jpi-Ru-e-wi[ 62 
di-ri-e-te-si 71 
pi-ri[-ja-me-ja 68 
Di-ri-je-te-re 71 
di-ri[-je-te-re 68 
pi-ro-qa-wo 87 
pi-sa-wa-ta 57 
Pi-we-ri-di 71, 169 
Pi-we-ri-si 71,169 
*po-di-pi 75 
jo-ki-ro-qo 74 
po-ni-ke-a 127 
po-mi-ke-ja 127 
po-ni-ki-ja 127 
$o-ni-ki-bi 71,73 
po-pi 71, 73. 74 
$o-po 88 ' 
po-pu-ve-ja 78, 127 
po-pu-ro, 78, 100, 127 
po-qa 89 

Do-ra-pi 123 
Po-re-na 23, 92, 93, 128 
po-r eno 23, 85, 93, 94, 117 
po-re-no-tu-te[ 23 
Do-re-no-tu-[te-ri-ja 93 
**bo-re-n0-20 107 
Po-re-no-20-le-ri-ja 23, 80, 93 


*po-r0 92 

po-ro-u-jo 63 

po-ro-u-te-u 60 

po-ro-u-te-we 60 

po-ro-wi-to 92, 163 

po-ru-e-ro 62 

]po-ru-o 62 

$o-ru-qo|-ta 69 

po-se-da-0 133 

po-se-da-o-ne 158 

po-se-da-o-no 158 

po-si-da-i-jo 92, 133 

po-ti-ni-ja 168 

po-ti-ni-ja-we-i-jo 60 

po-ti-ni-ja-we-jo 60, 62 

po-ti-ni-ja-wi-jo 60, 62 

Po-li-pi 73. 74, 75 

*po-to-pi 75 

]pie-we III 

pu-ke de-ro-ro 151, 157 

pu-ke-o 151, 157 

pu-ke<-o 0->pe-ro{-r0} 152 

pu-ko-ro 68 

pu-ro 89, 92, 105, 106 

pu-wi-no 58 

pu-wo 58 

ga-da-so 64 

qa-da-wa-so 64 

qa]-si-re-wi-jo-le 63 

-qe 149, ISO 

qe-ja-me-no QI, 102 

ge-te-a 89, 90, 94, 109 

ge-te-as 84, 89, 90 

*ge-te-1-jo 90 

ge-te-jo 8g, 90, OI, 94, 105 

ge-le-o 79, 84, 85, 88, 89, 90, 
QI, 93, 94, 100, 105, 122 

ge-lo 105 
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*ge-o 90 ru-ki-to 72 

ge-to-ro 63 ru-ko 63 
ge-to-vo-po-pi 73, 122, 127 ru-ko-u-ro 59 
ge-to-ro-we 149 Tu-ko-wo-YO 59 

-go 75 [ru-ko-wo-ro] 37 
qo-o 64 ru-sa-ma 75 
qo-u-ha-ra-o-i 67 sa-ke-re-u 163 
qo-u-ka-ra-o-[re 69 sa-ba 77, 88 
qo-wi-ja 64 sa-pa-ka-te-ri-ja | 72, 75 
ra-ke-u Dr sa-ri-no-te 64 

ra-pte 64, 72, 127 sa-ri-nu-wo-te 64, 123 
ra-u-va-ta 59 sa-u-ri-j0 59 
ra-u-ra-ti-ja 59 sel-no 37 
ra-u-va-ti-jo 59 se-re-mo-ka-ra-o-re 69 
ra-u-ta 58 se-ri-no-wo- 169 
ra-wa-ra-ta 59 se-ri-no-wo-te 64 
ra-wa-ra-ti-ja 59, 65 Si-h0-M-TO 59 
ra-wa-ra-ti-jo 59 si-ra-no 169 
ra-wa-si-jo 58 ^ su-ja-to 62, 122 
re-pe-u-ri-jo 65 su-za 59 

*[re]-qo-te 80 ia-ra-si-ja 149 
ve-u-ko 57 ta-u-ro 59 
]-re-u-te-sì 165 te-o 64 

re-wo-pi 71 ie-0- 79 

re-wo-te-jo 7I te-re-ja 127, 131 
ri-jo 64, 72, 80, 135 te-ve-no 88 

ri-n0 24, 122 te-re-ta 90 

ri]-no 19, 20, 23, 116 te-ri-ja 80, 98, 107 
ri-no re-po-to 24, 88 te-tu-ko-wo-a 174, 175 
ri]-go-te 80 Lte-fu-ko-wo-à, 174 
ro-0-wa 64, 80 ti-ni-ja-ta 65 
70-U-St-JO 93 tino 65 

ro-u-sî-jo a-ko-ro 93 tinwa-si-ja 65 
v0-U-SO 93 ti-nwa-si-jo 65 
Jru-jo[ 62 ti-nwa-ti-ja-o0 65 
ru-ki-ja 80 ti-ri-jo-we 58, 149 
ru-ki-jo 99 ti-ri-po 148 


ru-hi-ti-jo 72 ti-ri-po-de 148 
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-t0 I41 
to-ko-do-mo 79 
to-me 76 
to-no 67 
to-pe-za 63, 67, 127 
to-ro-no- 67 
to-ro-o 64 
to-<ro->qa 103 
to-ro-ge-jo-me-no 127, 131 
to-ro-wi 64 
to-ro-wi-ko 64 
to-sa 100 
to-s0 100 
to-so-de 128, 131 
to-so-de pe-mo 99 
to-so-ne 128, 131 
io-Clo 130 
to-u-ka 96 
tu-mi-jo 168 
tu-f0 III 
tu-ru-pte-ri-ja 22, 80, 81, 83, 
85, 94, 109 
tu-ru-we-u Dt 
tu-te-[ri-ja 23 
tu-[te-ri-ja 94 
tu-we-a 57, 58, 62 
tu-we-ta 58 
tu-wi-jo 62 
tu-wo 58, 62 
tu-wo 58, 62 
u-do-r0 57 
]wjo 63 
u-jo-na 63 
4-0-| Or 
u-po-di-jo-no 64 
u-ru-pi-ja-jo 59 
u-wa-st 58, 60 
u-wa-st-jo 60 


u-wa-ta 60 
u-wo-qe-ne 99 
u-wo-ge-we 58, 99 
wa 58 

wa-ay-ta 60 
wa-a,-te-pi 60 
wa-ay-te-we 60 
wa]-ay-te-we 123 
wa-na-ka 74,75 
wa-na-ka-te-ro 72 
wa-na-ke-te 75 
wa-na-se-wWi-ja IOI 
[wa-no-jo] 69 
wa-ra-wo-no 96 
wa-te-u 106 
wa-to 58 

wa-tu 57,106 
wa-tu-o 62, 106 
wa-tu-o-ko 62, 106 
wa-tu-ta 106 
wa-tu-wa-o-ko 62, 106 
-we 169 
we-a-re-ja 59 
we-a-re-pe 59 
We-Q3-n0 24, 122 
We-Ay-N0-1 23, 122 
we-Ay-Ye-j0 59 
we-da-ne-we 61, 150, I5I, 157 
we-da-ne-wo O61, 150, 151, 157 
we-e-wi-ja 59 
we-ja-re-pe 59 
we-je-ke-a, 60 
we-je-ke-e 60 
we-je-we 59 
we-je-[we 50 
we-pe-za 71, 163 
we-re-ne-ja 58 
-we-sa 169 
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we-te-i-[we]-te-i 37 
we-lo 57 
we-wa-do-ro 60 
we-we-ro 22, 60, 78, 79, 81, 83 
we-W0-70 70 

we-wo-ro[ 100 

wi-de 179 

wi-do-wo-1-jo 57, 176 
wi-du-wo-i-j0 57 
wi-dwo-i-jo 57, 176 
wi-ja-da-ra 60 

wi-ja-ni-jo 60 

wi-ja-te-we 60, 61 
wi-ja-te-wo 60, 61 
wi-ja-we-rAag 60 

]wi-jo-do 120 

wi-pi-n0-0 57, 163 
wi-ri-ne-jo 58, 72, 127 
wi-ri-ne-0 58, 127 
wi-ri-ni-jo 58, 127 
wi-ri-no 58, 127 

wi-ri-za 72 
wi-so-wo-pa-no 76 
wo-do-we 133 


wo-jo 163 
wo-no 57, 60, 98 
]wo-no 83 


wo-no-jo 60 
wo-no-go 74 
WO-N0-GO-SO 72 
wo-no-wa-ti-st 168, 169 
*-wo-pi 176 
wo-ge-we 58, 80, 99 
[wo-ro-ti-ja-0] 37 
*-wo-sa 176 
*-wo-st 176 
*-wo-le 176 
*-wo-to 176 


[wo-wo] 67 
26-1-ja-ka-ra-ne 135 
26-M6-Si-wi-j0 123 
ze-to 179 
zo-a 78 
z0-le-ri-ja 94, 107 
03-32-59 i.e. 
pa-go-ta 27, 28, 33 
03-[60-44]-04-38 i.e. 
pa-[ra-ke]-te-e 34 
06-05-05 i.e. na-to-to 158 
07-40-46-75 i.e. di-wi-je-we 151 
08-06-15-05 i.e. a-na-mo-to 149 
O8-39-I 1-27-75 i.e. 
a-pi-po-re-we 148 
08-44-04 i.e. a-ke-le 29 
08-44-27-40-36 i.e. 
a-ke-ve-wi-jo Lët 
08-59-60-41-36 i.e. 
a-ta-ra-si-jo 149 
08-60-02-15-04-13-06 i.e. 
a-ra-ro-mo-te-me-na 149 
08-69-70 i.e. a-tu-ko 27 
09-52 i.e. se-n0 Lët 
]-10-77-59 i.e. |-u-ka-ta 27 
I1-09-OI-ÓI-24 i.e. 
$o-se-da-o-ne 151, 158 
II-09-OI-ÓI-24-14-12-15 i.e. 
po-se-da-o-ne-do-so-mo [151 
II-09-OI-ÓI-52 i.e. 
po-se-da-o-no 158 
I1-12-60-70 i.e. po-so-ra-Ro 33 
I4-I2-15 i.e. 
do-so-mo 150, ISI, 158 
14-38-02 i.e. do-e-ro 150 
16-41-27-IO i.e. qa-si-re-u 3I 
22 = wre? 57 
]-24-10 i.e. ]-ne-u 33 
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27-10-77-59 i.e. re-u-ka-la 32 
27-]10-77-59 i.e. re-]u-ka-ta 33 
28-06-67 i.e. i-na-0 151, 152 
28-06-61-04 i.e. i-na-0-te 151 
29 = qu? 57 
]-32-52 i.e. ]-go-no 27, 33 
34-44-04-41 i.e. 34-ke-te-sì 151 
37-53-|2:3]-52 i.e. 

ti-ri-[---]-no 28 
37-53-[2: 21-70-52 i.e. 

ti-ri-[--]-ko-no 33 
37-53-[ i.e. ti-ri-[ 27, 28 
38-I0-70-13-52 i.e. 

e-u-Ro-me-no 29 
36-40-04[ i.e. e-wi-te[ 29 
38-40-04[-710 i.e. 

e-wi-te[-u 30, 34 
38-44 i.e. e-ke 150, 158 
38-44-78 i.e. e-ke-ge 150 
38-70-04 i.e. e-ho-te 27, 3x 
38-70-41 i.e. e-ko-st 3I 
38-77-52 ie. e-ka-no 27, 33 
43-37-36-32 i.e. ai-ti-j0-go 150 
44-II i.e. ke-po 151, 152 
44-27-04-IO i.e. ke-re-te-u 150 
44-38-72 i.e. ke-e-pe 151,152 
44-44-13-06 i.e. 

ke-ke-me-na 150, 158 
50-44 i.e. pu-ke 151, 152 
50-44-61 i.e. pu-ke-0 151, 152 
]-52 i.e. Lan 27,28 
54-37-70-02 i.e. wa-ti-ko-ro 33 
56-ra-ku-ja 62 
57-37-70-02 i.e. ja-ti-ko-ro 28 
59-60-41-57 i.e. 

ta-ra-si-ja 27,149 
60-44-01-52 i.e. 

va-ke-da-no 151 


60-44-01-52-27 i.e. 
va-ke-da-no-re 151 
60-44-10 i.e. ra-he-u 33 
60-44-75 i.e. va-ke-we 33 
61-06-05 i.e. o-na-to 150, 158 
61-40-01 i.e. o-si-da 29 
61-54-70 i.e. o-wa-ko 33 
61-72-02 i.e. 0-pe-ro 151,152 
64 = swi? 57 
65 = ju? 57 
1-65 = i-ju? 163 
i-65-qe = i-ju-qe? 163 
wi-65-te-u = wi-ju-te-u? 61 
66 = twa?, two? 57, 65 
0-66-we = o-two-we? 64 
0-66-we-0 = 0-two-we-0? 65 
ra-wa-ra-66 = ra-wa-ra-lwa? 
65 
69-26-75-10 i.e. tu-ru-we-u 33 
69-26-75-75i.e. tu-ru-we-we 33 
70-05-06 i.e. ko-to-na 150,158 
70-72-27-10i.e. Ro-pe-re-u 151 
72-02-02 i.e. pe-ro-r0 I5I, 152 
«72- 7227-32-52 i.e. 
<pe->re-go-no 32 
72-27-32-52-36 i.e. 
$e-re-qo-no-jo 32 
75-0I-24-42 i.e. 
we-da-ne-wo 150, ISI, 157 
75-01-24-75 i.e. 
we-da-ne-we 150, 151, 157 
75-75-41-36 i.e. we-we-si-jo 27 
77-44-10 i.e. ka-ke-u 33 
77-44-75 i.e. 
ka-ke-we 27,32, 33, 34 
77-44-<75 > i.e. 
ka-ke-<we> 33 
77-70 ie. ka-ko 27, 32 
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82 = swa? 57 85-wi-ja-to = zu-wi-ja-to? 62 
pi-82 = pi-swa? 57 85-59-15 i.e. 85-ta-mo 27, 28 

63 = swe? 57 87 = twe? 57 

85 = 24? 57 o-da-87-ta = 0-da-twe-ta? 57 


85-ja-to = zu-ja-lo? 62 


